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Subject to change 
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OR the winter? A 
F closed car—by all 
means. _ 


For the summer? An open 
car—most assuredly. 


The Overland Model Eighty- 
five Four and Light Six Se- 
dan and Coupe are both— 
closed and open cars. 


And they are smart appearing 
cars either closed or open 
in no sense makeshifts, 

either way. 


The side windows—all of 


-them—and the uprights’ 


that support them—fold 
“away entirely out of sight 
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when 
car. 


you want an open 

The sides of the car above the 
body are entirely open from 
end to end whenever that is 
your humor. 

And it’s so little trouble that 
you ll shut the car up tight 
for even a light shower and 
have it all open again in a 
jiffy as soon as it’s over. 

Then there’s the solid comfort 
all winter long of a perfectly 
enclosed car with all the 
protection of a limousine 
and the richness of closed 
car upholstery and interior 
finish. 
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Mounted on the economical 
Overland Model Eighty- 
five Four or Light Six chas- 
sis, these are ideal every- 
purpose cars. 


And you'll be delighted with 
their luxuriousness. 


The unusually comfortable 
seats of the Sedan are up- 
holstered in a_ soft, rich 
gray, fine striped cloth. 
Sides and ceiling are lined 
to match, and a thick gray 
carpet covers the floor. 


At the rear window there is 
a rich gray silk roll-up cur- 
tain. A dome light in the 
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Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


ceiling softly but amply 
lights the interior at night 
whenever desired. 

Enjoy the full round of the 
seasons in luxurious com- 
fort. 


The entire output of these 
models is being quickly 
taken up by our dealers. 


They knew it would probably 
be a long time before we 
could again build such lux- 
urlous cars to sell at such 
low prices. 

Better see your local Overland 
dealer now and see if he has 
one for you. 


Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
A they expire, and if you find a remit- 
tance blank in your copy of the mag- 
azine, it indicates that your subscription 
expires with that number. Subscribers will 
please be prompt in sending in renewal 
remittance so that the next copy of the 
magazine will not be missed. Please sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your 
present address label. If you have changed 
your address, please give the old address 
and the new one as well, so that we will 
have no trouble in locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal sub- 
scription has already been sent us or is 
in the house, but as we have to print the 
magazine and pack it in mail bags some 
time before mailing, your renewal may 
have reached us after the copy containing 
the blank has been packed. 

If you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once in 
order that you may get a copy of the 
November issue. Mail to Detroit office. 


The Great News 


E ALL have been waiting for the Great News 

—the news that our soldiers under the Stars 
and Stripes are in battle. We have read with won- 
der how the French held at Verdun, how the Cana- 
dians won at Vimy Ridge, how the Italians fought 
at Goritz, how the English battled at Mons. Our 
Allies have won imperishable glory. When and 
where is fresh glory to come to American fighters? 
We know how they will conduct themselves in bat- 
tle. We know. But we want to read about it; 
we want the world to read about it. We want the 
Germans to know about it. 


A Harvest of Hatred 


ERMANY has sowed her crops and is about to 
reap her harvest—and her bins will be heaped 
up and running over with the grain of hatred. 
You’ve seen Canada thistles in a field and know 
how hard they are to get out. Hatred is like the 
thistles. Once growing, it takes years to clear it 
away. It is our hope that Germany’s crop of hatred 
will soon be reaped and that clean, sweet, nourishing 
grain will be growing again in her fields. We hope 
that hatred will die with battle. We hope that when 
we have whipped Germany and cured her of her 
madness, we will not continue to hate. The other 
day we heard a man say, “I’ll never buy an article 
made in Germany as long as I live.” Since then 
we have heard that many times. At first we agreed. 
Then we started to think and saw how wrong it was. 
Suppose you were disobedient and your dad licked 
you—as you deserved—and then kept on being angry 
with you for years. How would you like it? Would 
it be fair? The world will not be bettered by hatred 
dwelling within it. Lick ’em good; make ’em be- 
have—then let it stop. 


Dollars at Work 


2% GOOD MANY years ago we often heard men 

talking about having sons who would soon 
be old enough to put to work to earn money for 
Dad. There isn’t so much of that talk now. Men 
talk about sons old enough to go to college. What 
folks are putting to work nowadays is dollars. 
The great thing about a dollar is that it never quits 
when the whistle blows. It takes no vacations. It 
works day and night. Start to-day to put a dollar 
to work, and when you are a man you won't have to 
talk about. putting your boy to work to help support 
you. Save! One dollar will earn you six cents a 

- year—or more. Five thousand dollars will earn 
you nearly a dollar a day for every working day of 
the year. There is nothing in the world that will 
work so constantly and faithfully and industriously 
as a dollar. See to it you get some on the job 
right away. 
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NEXT MONTH. 
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You. find a Thanksgiving Day story on the cover of : 
the November American Boy—and another Thanks- 3 
giving Day story inside. They’re not at all alike, these H 
two stories. One was made with a brush, the other witha #: 
typewriter. They have other points of difference—but i 
they’re both good stories, as you shall see. The title of : 
the one inside will be ‘“The Sawmill with a Plaster,”” and i 
the author is Clarence B. Kelland, the Mark Tidd man, . i 
(No need to say more!) The story on the cover will have A 
no title, but we are going to give a prize for the best title Z 
written by a boy in the fewest words. An announcement F 
about this unusual contest will be published in the 
November American Boy. i 
That issue will be a large pre-holiday number, with | 
: 

i 
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splendid features. It will contain a fine football story by 
Raymond Comstock. The title is ‘‘Tarnation Wildcat.” 
A strange adventure of Corporal May on the Mississippi 
levees will be told by Mr. Jackson. A thrilling sea ex- 
perience of two boys will be described in ‘‘Neptune’s 
Chariot” by Ellery Clark. Mr. Hendryx will have 
another Connie Morgan story. Thoph Jones will tackle 
a kidnapping mystery. Walter Camp will reveal the 
' gecrets of football strategy. Dan Beard will have a fasci- 
nating outdoor page. And “Red Legs’”’ will take Bob 
Hurd and Allan Cutler into still more thrilling adventures 
in the great war. ’ 
Big plans are being made for the wonderful Christmas 
number of The American Boy—but we'll tell you more 
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H about that next month. 
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THE WAY I FOUGHT 
By Edgar A. Guest 


= 


Iam not bound to win life’s fame, I am not 
charged to reach a goal. 

It is not told that victory alone shall con- 
secrate the soul; 

Not all the great men come to wealth, not 
all the noble men succeed. 

The glory of a life is not the record of one 
daring deed; ual 

And if I serve a purpose true, and keep my 
course, though tempest-tossed, 

It shall not matter in the end, whether I 
won my fight or lost. 


I was not ordered at my birth to come to 
death possessing gold; 

No stern command was given me that riches 
must be mine to hold. 

The reason for my life is hid, I shall not 
solve the mystery here, 

And even what is victory for mortal man is 
far from clear; 

But this I know, when comes the end and 
all my toiling here is done, 

The way I fought will count for more than 
all the goals I may have won. 
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If only victory were good, and only riches 
proved men’s worth, 

Then only men of strength would live and 
brutes alone would rule the earth; 
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' Then striving for a lofty goal and failing to 
succeed were sin, 
: And men would lie and cheat and steal and 
: stoop to anything to win. 
But there are greater goals than gold, and 
i finer virtues than success, 
i And how I’ve fought shall count for more 
: than what I’ve managed to possess. 
STveasersvevasrsecuaeneeevoccneencvucoeeseecsovercouueeececenunteeecearetseanserccvsuenececeaveseeaseerevevsoeertgareceeensestcecatescestaseerenaeeres 


To Do As You Please 


LMOST every boy who has two legs and a 

k nose has said sometime, “I wish I could do 
just as I please. I wish there weren’t any rules or 
laws or anything.” We bet you've said it. Sure! 
Well, to-day you have a chance to see just how that 
sort of thing works out. In Russia, for a while 
everybody could do as he pleased. There was no 
law. You saw what happened and it wasn’t nice to 
look at. That’s what always happens when every- 
body does as he pleases and rules and laws are 
thrown overboard. Rules are not to make life hard 
and unpleasant, but to make life possible. Paste 
om in your hat, and be gentle with the rules after 
this. 


Turn About 


3 re DAD goes lots of places where you would 
A like to have him invite you to go along. Some- 
times he takes you. Did you ever think that your 
dad would be tickled to death if you would invite 
him to go to places with you? Did it ever occur 
to you that Dad thought maybe he’d be in the way? 
Just try it. Say, “Dad, we fellers are goin’ fishin’. 
Come on along,” and—well, you'll see. 


All Kinds of Boys 


Bisco ARE all kinds of boys in the world. We 
have seen along about a hundred thousand 
varieties, no two alike. Nobody who collects boys 
need be afraid of sticking duplicates into his album. 
It can’t be done. But of all the sorts and sizes and 
colors of boys we have seen, we never have run 
across one that we would label without reservation 
a bad boy. We think that rather wonderful. We've 
met bad men; we’ve met boys who were on the 
road to become bad men, but never an out-and-out 
bad boy. And we've seen ’em in police courts and 
reform schools too. That proves to us that boys 
are never born bad. They are made bad by their 
surroundings and the influence of their companions. 
You have to work hard and be pretty expert to start 
a boy on the road to badness. The natural impulse 
of the boy is to be decent and square. The big idea 
is to let yourself follow your natural impulses—and 
keep away from the wrong crowd. You never find 
the champion baseball team smoking cigarettes in 
a pool room. 
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Price of The American Boy 


T is published once a month and the sub- 
] scription price is $1.50 a year; or two 

years for $2.50; or three years for 
$3.50; or five years for $5.25. Postage free 
in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and _— 
pine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 
For Canadian subscriptions add 25 cents a 
year, and for foreign subscriptions add 50 
cents a year. 

Subscribers should use postal or express 
money orders or bank checks in renee 
All rural free delivery carriers can supply 
postal money orders. 

Send all subscription orders to our office 
at Detroit, Michigan. 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to Detroit.) 

New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. 

Chicago: Room 1418 Lytton Building. 


Friendly Talks With The Editor 


A Hidden Motor 


N EVERY ONE of us is a hidden motor. Some 

of us. never find it. Some of us do find it—and 
that is why a few of us rise superior to the rest. 
All of us have wills. These ordinary, everyday 
wills are good enough for most of the work of life, 
but there come times when they are not enough; 
when we need to turn on our secret motors to give 
us added horsepower. For instance: We believe 
every man is afraid. There are things which make 
him fear. His ordinary will carries him through 
his work, bears him -up against temptations, but 
sometime along comes a duty to do a thing he fears 
to do, to face a danger into which his work-a-day 
will refuses to carry him. Then, if he knows about 
his hidden motor, he turns it on. It will grip his 
wavering will and say to it, “I’m boss here. You 
do this thing, I know you are afraid. I know your 
knees are trembling. But you get right in there and 
do what I tell you.” It will never fail. Some day 
a task may lie before you. It is a hard task, but to 
do it will be worth all it costs. Your will weakens; 
you tell yourself you can slide out of it—and you 
can slide out of it. But that is where some boys 
and men turn on their reserve motor which says to 
their wills, “Here you, sit right there and finish that 
job. You might as well get at it now and have it 


over, for I won't let you up tifl you are through.” 


And you will do the job. The motor is there. You 
have it, each one of you. It will bear you up when- 
ever you ask it. Try it and see. 


Puny 


UNY is a word our grandmothers used more 

than we do to-day. The dictionary says it means 
“weak and insignificant.” What a picture of a boy 
that is! Can you see him? Pale, thin, stoop- 
shouldered, moping along. We don’t believe there 
are as many of him as there were fifty years ago, 
and it is because you fellows are learning what you 
can do for yourselves by exercising and breathing 
air. Let every boy in the world take an hour’s 


proper exercise a day, and the word puny would . 


have to be taken out of the dictionary, because there 
wouldn’t be any use for it any more. 


Half-cocked 


OU’VE been told not to go off half-cacked, 

which means, don’t bite into the cherry pie 
till you know it’s cool, for fear of scorching your 
mouth. But too much talk of this kind is as bad as 
too little’ On the other hand, shoot before the 
hammer of your gun rusts off, and eat your pie 
before the crust soaks. It’s just as bad to be too 
deliberate as it is to be too sudden—and a little 
worse. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


UR NEW SERIAL—With. Bob Hurd and Allan Cutler you will be swept, in this story, into the 
heart of the great world war at its awful beginning and see it, as the French Army saw it, down 


through the glorious Battle of the Marne. 
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“That Isn't a Belgian 
Plane!" 


CHAPTER ONE. 
BOB AND ALLAN IN BELGIUM. 


with the brush which an instant before had 
been racing across the surface of his canvas. 
“Look, Bob, an aeroplane!” 

Bob Hurd, sprawled out on the green turf a few 
yards from his companion’s easel, did not so much as 
trouble to remove the battered Panama hat which he 
had spread over his face as a protection against the 
straight rays of the July sun. ; ; : 

“T’m not interested in aeroplanes,” he said, his voice 
coming in muffled tones through the hat. “They re- 
mind me of war, and I’m anxious to forget the word 
and everything connected with it.” : 

Then, in complete contradiction of this sentiment, he 
demanded, “What’s the plane doing, Allan?” 

“Circling around like a hawk,” answered the other. 

Bob removed the sheltering hat, exposing a tanned 
face, darker and not so thoroughly and completely 
American in feature as Allan’s. Squinting into the 
glare of sunlight he found the aeroplane, then sat up 
with an exclamation of astonishment. 

“What's the matter?” demanded. Allan. 

“That’s no Belgian craft!” declared Bob. 

“What is it then?” 

“A Taube, a German aircraft! The pilot must have 
lost his bearings and crossed the border without know- 
ing it. Can’t cross the border with a military aircraft, 
you know, any more than you can with a squad of 
soldiers.” ; 

Both of them devoted themselves to watching the 
maneuvers of the aeroplane. If, as Bob had guessed, 
the pilot had lost his way, he was evidently hunting 
for some landmark to give him his bearings, for he 
brought his machine down to a much lower level, and 
then began swinging about in long circles. Bob watched 
him with a frowning face and puckered forehead. __ 

“I’d give something for a good glass right this min- 
ute,” he said finally. 

“Why?” asked Allan, beginning to lose interest and 
picking up his palette of paints. 

“Because if that is a German plane, the man driving 
it is playing fast and loose with international agree- 
ments,” Bob answered. “On as clear a day as this, he 
couldn’t very well lose his way. It looks very much 
to me as though he were on a scouting trip!” 

“But what is there under him worth seeing to the 
German Army?” Allan wanted to know. 

“Oh, nothing much except the fortress of Liege, one 
of the strongest in Europe!” answered Bob. 

“You mean the Germans would risk doing a thing 
like that?” 

- ee nothing I’d put past ’em—nothing !” declared 
ob. 

Allan laughed as he squeezed a blob of bright blue 
paint out onto his palette. 

“I keep forgetting you’re half French, Bob,” he said. 


| OOK!” Allan Cutler pointed up into the air 
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(Author of “The Last Invasion,” “All Europe at War,” etc., etc.) 


THustrated by J. L. Kirby 


Bob made no answer, but sat watching the speck in 
the sky which was now whirling off out of sight, the 
sound of its motor almost inaudible in the distance. 
Presently Allan spoke again. 

“I never could understand,” he began, “what induced 
you to waste a good year of your life serving in the 
French Army anyhow. You could have entered Har- 
vard a year ago if you hadn’t done it.” = 

“As you say,” replied Bob, “I’m half French and half 
American, Of course I’ve known ever since I was old 
enough to understand such things that in the end my 
life would ‘be spent in the States. But although I’ve 
spent more than half my life on the other side, I was 


_born in France, and I owe her something. And Dad 


always said I should serve in the army when my time 
came. I think he promised it to Mother before she 
died. She was about as thorough-going a patriot as 
ever lived. 

“And I don’t think I can call the year wasted, Allan, 
not by a whole lot. Of course it hasn’t been all fun. 
There have been times when the life has seemed intol- 
erable. If I hadn’t been a scientific student, and so got 
off by serving one year instead of three, I don’t know 
what I should have done. There have been times when 
the uniform and the discipline and the dirty, monoto- 
nous work of fatiguing duty have seemed more than I 
could bear. 

“And you know, Allan, I’ve grown to have pride in 
our uniform. Those red trousers aren’t the most com- 
fortable things in the world, but I like ’em. The whole 
world knows the red-legged soldiers of France. The 
last time they took the field in them, the Prussians beat 
them. I’m praying we can win some day and in those 
same scarlet breeches, too! 

“That army life’s been good for me,” went on Bob, 
lounging back again on the grass. “I’ve learned how 
to work hard at unpleasant jobs. I can handle a rifle, 
I can march in the hot sun under a mighty heavy load, 
and I’ve learned how .to take orders.” 

“Fine confession!” scoffed Allan. “That you've 
learned how to let somebody else boss you!” 

“That does go against the grain of the independent 
American, doesn’t it?” Bob asked with a laugh. “Just 
the same, I call it good medicine. For the first few 
years after I get out of college, somebody’s going to 
boss me, and | have learned how to do what I’m told 
without wasting a lot of time asking questions.” 

“T never could stand it—I know that!” declared the 
American. 

“Times enough I’ve thought that same thing,” ad- 
mitted his companion; “but you know, there’s some- 
thing about being part of anything as big and smooth- 
working as a great army that sort of gets you and 
makes you forget that sort of thing. 

“You’ve no idea, Allan, how perfect the organiza- 
tion of these immense European armies is. Frenchman 
though I am, with the sight of soldiers a familiar 
everyday spectacle, I had no conception that the thing 
was so beautifully worked out in detail. Why, if war 
were declared to-morrow, it would take France no 
more than a few days to have an army of three million 
men scattered along the German border. And on the 
other side, they’re still a bit ahead of us. Germany 
could have more men on the frontier, and they could 
do it in several hours less time.” 

“Sounds like some trick!” admitted the New Eng- 
lander. 

“Trick!” echoed Bob. “Well, rather! 
them getting breakfast ready at a circus, haven’t you?” 

“Often, when I was a kid.” 

“Well, a circus employs a few hundred men. Roll 


a thousand circuses into one and add the element of 


You've seen - 


almost incessant fighting, and you get some faint idea 
of what it is to maintain a huge army in the field.” 

Allan looked up from his painting and studied the 
other’s face. 


“You talk like an enthusiast,” he said. “I believe 
you'd like the chance to’ see it work.” 
“No, I wouldn’t!” Bob answered quickly. “Don’t 


think that, even for a second. It wasn’t possible for 
me to be a French infantryman for a year without 
developing a great pride in the army. If we could have 
a big war without bloodshed, I’d like it fine: But I 
don’t want the real thing. I’ve seen the big French 
field guns on the range, and I know what they could do. 

“T confess that when Serbia and Austria had that 
flare-up a month ago over the murder of the Austrian 
archduke at Sarajevo, I was scared. I thought for a 
minute that the big blow-off had come.” 

“Maybe it will come,” suggested Allan, brushing a 
line of white clouds across a strip of blue sky. “We've 
been buried out here living like tramps for just about 
a month. I haven’t so much as seen a newspaper. 
Anything may have happened.” 

“Almost anything,” admitted Bob, “but not that. All 
these people—Americans, most of them—who have been 
shouting that these huge armies were a curse have been 
on the wrong track. France and Germany and Russia 
have combined to make war such a dreadful thing that 


none of them dare start it!” Side 2c 
“Not even Germany?” Allan asked, grinning at his 
picture. 


“Germany might,” answered Bob, snapping up the 
bait as Allan had hoped he would, “but no other coun- 
try would be so reckless.” 

Then both of them yielded to the influence of the 
afternoon sunlight. Allan put down his brush, clasped 
his hands around his knees and sat studying the effect 
of the paint he had spread on his canvas, while Bob, 
with a yawn, rolled over onto his face and lay sprawled 
out in the grass. 

“Hello!” Allan exclaimed a few minutes ‘later; 
flying friend is coming back.” 

Sure enough, the tiny black speck had reappeared in 
the sky, and as they watched, it grew larger rapidly. 
This time the aviator was steering his course along a 
much lower level, not more than six or seven hundred 
feet up, and instead of curving about in long swoops, 
he was going straight as an arrow as though toward 
a definite goal. In no time at all, it seemed, the ma- 
chine was close enough so that its general shape was 
quite distinct. 

“That certainly is not a Belgian plane!” Bob said 
again. “I don’t know a great deal about aircraft, but 
I do know that Belgium has never adopted anything 
like that type for military purposes.” 

“May not be a military craft,” Allan said. 

Just as he spoke, three bright flashes appeared at the 
front of the aeroplane, as though the pilot had let the 
sunlight strike a mirror. It just happened that Bob 
was looking up at the moment, while Allan had turned 
his head and was looking off across the country. 

_“That chap’s signaling!” exclaimed Bob. 

“Who?” asked Allan. “That fellow over on the hill?” 

“No, the man in the aeroplane.” 

“What?” 

“He just sent out three flashes of some sort. Didn’t 
you see them?” 

“Wasn't looking. But I did see flashes from that 
hill over there.” 

Bob was all interest in an instant. 

“Which hill?” he asked. 

Allan indicated a low ridge, studded here and there 
with patches of woods, a mile or so distant. 
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“You’re sure you saw flashes?” Bob persisted. 

“Certain,” answered Allan. “I was looking straight 
away from the aeroplane, and it. couldn’t have been the 
same thing that you saw.” 

Bob was already on his feet, tightening his belt and 
putting on his hat. The aeroplane was out of sight. 

“Put away your paints,” he said. “We're going to 
do a little scouting on our own hook. That is, we are 
if you know from what part of that hill those flashes 
came.” 

“I can go straight to the spot,” declared Allan. 

“All right then; let’s be moving.” 

With little of that care which an artist is supposed 
to bestow on his work and his tools, Allan gathered 
his paints and kit together. A few seconds, and they 
were piled more or less out of sight beside a hedge, 
and with long, free strides the boys were swinging off 
cross-country toward the hill on which Allan thought 
he had seen the signals. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


THE STRANGE HOUSE IN THE 
GROVE. 


T WAS characteristic of the life that the 

two young men had been leading for the 
past few weeks that Allan Cutler, who really 
took his ‘painting rather seriously, should 
chuck his canvas and colors under a hedge 
as though they didn’t matter in the least. 

Since the day Allan had, landed in 
France, he and Bob had lived an independ- 
ent, vagrant life, which had astonished 
more than one Belgian peasant and caused 
several Belgian gendarmes to eye them 
with suspicion. . 

Bob, fresh from his year in the army, 
was anxious for nothing but plenty of out- 
doors and**tomplete freedom from disci- 
pline of any sort, while Allan had wanted 
chances to paint from morning till night 
if the spirit suited- him. So they picked 
Belgium for their ground, and, independent 
of railroads, autos or even bicycles, tramp- 
ed about the country on foot, carrying their 
possessions in two knapsacks, eating and 
sleeping where chance found them. 

For years they had done this sort of 
thing together. Allan Cutler was a native 
of the New England town where Mr. 
Hurd, Bob’s father, had spent most of his 
life’ and started the importing business 
which had later caused him to be in France 
during a good part of each year. Since 
childhood, Bob had been almost as much 

~in the American town as he had in Paris, 

and he and Allan had become inseparable. Their 
friendship had been one which had been strengthened 
rather than weakened by long separations, and most 
of their summers had been spent together since Bob 
was eight years old and Allan six. 

Most of their roughing it, however, had been done 
in America. They had camped in the Adirondacks and 
the Berkshires, fished for trout in the Maine woods, 
but this was the first time that Allan had crossed to 
Europe. Bob had insisted upon it, as both of them were 
to return to America and enter Harvard in the fall. 

So, at the moment when they started off on their 
scouting trip, they were about as free and foot-loose 
as two young fellows could be. Their headquarters 
for the past few days had been a farmhouse half a 
mile from the spot where Allan had left his easel, and 
they had planned to remain there two or three days 
longer and then strike for the coast in the neighbor- 
hood of Dixmude. : 

Allan, who had the longer pair of legs, set the pace, 
and, in spite of the heat, they swung along at some- 
thing better than four miles an hour. Ten or twelve 
minutes brought them to the lower slopes of the ridge. 

“Where now?” Bob asked. 

“Looked tome,” answered Allan, “as though the 
flashes came from that little patch of trees off there to 
the right.” 

The spot indicated was a rather dense grove of trees 
on the flank of the hill, toward which ran a narrow 
cart track, grass-grown, yet showing signs of recent 
use. 

“Might as well go quietly,” Bob said. “If there’s 
anybody hanging around, I’d like to have a look at 
7em,” 

Quietly, but with no attempt to keep under cover, 
they followed the cart track and approached the grove. 
Presently they reached the fringe of trees and stopped 
a moment to listen. They*could hear nothing save the 
faint rustling of leaves in the wind and the scurrying 
of some small animal through the bushes. 

They pushed on, and came abruptly to a small clear- 
ing, in the midst of which stood a small building of cor- 
rugated iron. It appeared to be nothing more than a 
shed of some sort, looking very much like the small 
portable garages used so widely in America. Appar- 
ently the building was of recent construction, for the 
ground around it was littered with ends of boards, 
piles of gravel, bits of building paper, and rubbish of 
that sort. There was no sign of life about the place, 
and the single door and window which were visible 
were closed with wooden shutters, while a padlock 
glittered in the sunlight. 

“We've got the place to ourselves; let’s nose around 
a bit,” proposed Bob. 

He did most of the “nosing,” for Allan, having a 
very vague idea of what he was looking for, soon lost 
interest in piles of sand and bits of lumber and sat 
down on the ground. But his companion continued to 
poke around with all the keenness of the story-book 
detective on a hot scent. 

At the end of ten minutes, Bob came up to where 
Allan was squatting on the ground. 

“Guess you spotted the place all right,” he said. 
“There’s something queer about this shack.” 

“Looks ordinary enough to me.” 

“That’s just what it’s intended to do,” Bob went on. 
“And it does look commonplace from the outside. 
Might be a barn or a storehouse or anything of that 
sort. But I’d like to have you tell me why anybody 
should do a great deal of concrete work on a dinky 
building like that and yet not leave’'a particle of it 
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showing.” 

“How do-you know they’ye done it?” 

“Because 1 found a couple of cement bags, and 
the tags from at least twenty more,” explained 
Bob. “I want to have a look at the inside of the 
place.” 

Allan’s interest revived at once. 

“Haven’t tried house-breaking since I used to 
sneak into a back window of the schoolhouse at 
home,” he said, “but I guess I haven’t lost the 
trick. Which is it, door or window?” 

etal I guess. That door looks pretty 
solid.” 


Allan, being the lighter, mounted to a position on 
Bob’s bent shoulders, and went to work on the shutter 
of the window with his jackknife. 

“You might make it snappy,” suggested Bob. “You're 
not the featherweight you were last time we did this 
stunt !” 

“Half a jiffy and I'll get it,” replied Allan. “There’s 
just a hook inside.” 

A few seconds later the shutter swung open and Allan 
thrust in his head and shoulders. 

“See anything?” asked Bob. 

“Nothing but floor,” answered Allan. 
empty.” 

“Come down and give me a leg up,” commanded ‘Bob. 
“I’ve an idea my eyes are better for this sort of thing.” 

Allan was surprised at the amount of time Bob spent 
inside the building. He could hear his companion walk- 
ing about on what seemed to be a concrete floor, and 
now and then he caught the flicker of Bob’s pocket 
flash. Finally Bob crawled out, and stood dusting his 
trousers, Then, very soberly, he swung to the window 
shutter behind him. 

“Well, what’s the mystery?” asked the American. 

“That shed,” answered Bob, “has been provided with 
a concrete floor at least three feet thick. It would hold 
any weight that you could pile onto it. It’s strong 
enough to serve as a foundation for a lighthouse or a 
monument.” 

“Neither of which is likely to be built here!” 

“Exactly! But it would serve for something else 
equally well.” 

“What's that?” 

“An emplacement for a very heavy siege gun!” 

“The deuce you say!” Allan exclaimed in astonish- 

ment. 
“It would,” Bob went on. “You could put a twelve- 
inch mortar or any sort of a big gun on that concrete 
platform. It’s wide and long enough. The weight 
wouldn’t affect it, even with the shock of the recoil 
added. That’s item one. 

“Item two is that if anybody had built a gun platform 
in such a place as this, he’d have taken consider- 
able pains to hide it, so the location might not become 
a matter of common knowledge. And I ask you what 
better cover you could have than an ordinary looking 
shed like this? That’s item two. 

“And item three is that you and I have just wit- 
nessed an exchange of signals between a low-flying 
aeroplane that didn’t look to me at all like a Belgian 
machine, and somebody standing in or near this shed. 
Ofthand, I should say that we have a fairly complete 
case !” 

“But see here!” objected Allan. “Suppose your wild 
theory is right that far, which I don’t admit, why 
should they stick a gun platform out in this lonely 
place with nothing to shoot at?” 

Bob smiled with superior ‘knowledge. 

_ “There’s plenty to shoot at,” he said quietly. “A gun 
big enough to fit that emplacement could toss big shells 
from here onto the forts of Liege as easy as you and 
I could throw stones against the walls of that shed!” 

Allan’s face grew sober, and he whistled with aston- 
ishment. 

“By George, Bob!” he exclaimed, “I believe we've 
stumbled on something!” 

“I’m perfectly certain of it,” agreed the other. “And 
what’s more, it’s not anything to keep to ourselves. I 
guess we’re about due to quit this gypsy life, hunt out 
the nearest Belgian officer and tell him what we've 
seen, or, if he won’t take our word for it, bring him 
here and show him. He won't need more than one 
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“If You Attempt to Escape You 
Will Be Shot. March!” 


look. Come on, every second we stand here is time 
wasted !” : ; 

They had turned on their heels, but were still in 
sight of the shed, when they heard behind them the 
crackling of bushes. Instantly both of them slipped 
under cover. They were hardly hidden before a man 
stepped out of the trees on the far side of the build- 
ing, walked forward, looked about him, then sat down 
on a block of wood and lighted a cigarette. 

He was close enough so that they could see him very 
clearly, a red-faced young fellow of about thirty, with 
a yellow moustache and a pair of horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

“Are you willing to take a chance?” Bob asked in a 
whisper. 

Allan nodded. 

“All right. I’m dead sure that’s the chap we want. 
I’ll work around until I get the other side of the shed. 
You wait here until I signal you from the other side. 
Then you begif crawling up. When you see me start 
for him, you break cover and take him from the front. 
The wind’s come up and the leaves are making a lot 
of racket. Ten to one he won't hear us.” 

“But what’s it all about?” demanded Allan. “It 
isn’t our show.” 

‘Tt’s going to be,” declared Bob. “I'd never forgive 
myself 1f we let this fellow slip through our fingers. 
Come on; are you game?” 

“Go ahead,” replied Allan. “This is a pretty fast. 
pace for me, but I'll try to keep up.” 

Without another word, Bob slipped quietly away 
through the trees. Allan lay still,. watching the man 
on the block of wood, who sat and smoked his ciga- 
rette as though he hadn’t a care in the world. At the 
end of two or three minutes, Allan began to watch for 
Bob, and presently he saw a dark head and the shoul- 
ders of a flannel shirt thrust from behind a tree trunk. 
Very cautiously he began to wriggle his way closer to 
the man with the yellow moustache. 

Apparently the rustling of the leaves was loud enough 
to cover the sound of Bob’s stalk, for the man did not 
turn as his assailant crept toward him on tiptoe. Evi- 
dently something amused him, for he knocked the ashes 
from his cigarette and smiled to himself. Just as he 
did so, Bob flung himself upon him from behind like 
a catapult, and three seconds later, Allan joined forces 
from the front. 

Even though taken wholly by surprise and outnum- 
bered two to one, the man in the horn spectacles wrig- 
gled out of Bob’s first hold, caught his opponent a 
heavy blow on the side of the head, and might have 
fought loose had not Allan’s flying tackle gripped his 
legs. A few seconds later he was stretched out on his 
face, while Bob, astride his back, was knotting his 
hands together with a handkerchief, and Allan was per- 
forming the same operation on his legs. Not a word 
had been spoken during the struggle. 

“Now,” Bob panted, “let’s roll him over and have a 
look at him.” 

They turned him over on his back, helpless as a 
trussed fowl, and their prisoner glared up at them 
angrily. 

“Perhaps,” he said, in excellent but rather stiff 
French, “you'll be good enough to explain this outrage. 
I thought I had been attacked by a couple of thugs, 
but you look like gentlemen.”. —. 

“T don’t wonder you're a bit taken by surprise,” an- 
swered Bob. “Should be myself in the same circum- 
stances. I’m afraid it’s not our job either to ask ques- 
tions or answer them. I'll just say this: We: have 
every reason to believe-you’re a German. spy, and we're 
going to take you to the nearest authorities. Are you 
going to come quietly or kick’ up a row?” . 

The man on the ground laughed with such evident 
genuineness that both Bob and Allan felt their confi- 
dence weaken somewhat. 

“My recent experience with your muscles,” he replied, 
“has convinced me that I should make a poor job of it 
by showing fight. I assure you I shall be quiet. But 
I warn you that what you are doing may have very 
serious consequences for yourselves.” 

“We'll run that end of it, if you don’t mind,” Bob 
said quietly; then he led Allan out of earshot. 
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“No two ways about it,” he confessed, “this is rather 
a mess. I’d feel easier in mind if that chap acted a 
little more frightened. But we’ve gone too far now to 
quit. You go back to the farmhouse, pay our shot, 
pack up the stuff and come down the road. I'll meet 
you at the edge of the field where you left your sketch- 
ing stuff, then we'll head for Liege as soon as it’s dark, 
because I. don’t want to lead our bird along the road 
in daylight.” 

Allan nodded and hurried off toward the farmhouse. 
Bob went ‘back.and'sat down near the prisoner, who 
laughed at the sight of his captor’s troubled face. 

“Begin to. be a little uneasy at what you’ve done, 
don’t you, my friend?” he asked. “I can’t blame you. 
I warn you that I’m not the sort of person to show 


mercy. But if you'll just untie these. cords now, I'll. 


call it quits and not prosecute you.” 

Bob grinned with a slight return of confidence. 

“For ammt,innocent man,” he answered, “you seem 
mighty anxious to get away. I think I'll just carry 
out ‘my original intentions.” 

“As you-like,” ‘answered the other, and 
relapsed ‘into *silence. --_ 
Bob leaned against the trunk of a tree 
from which; he could command a:view of 
the road. .He would be able to see Allan | 
after the latter had left the farmhouse. 

“T’m not sure I altogether like the situ- 
ation,” he had to admit to himself. “If 
this, idea of mine is all moonshine, I’ve 
got Allan and myself into a nice pickle! 
1 wish we hadn’t*buried ourselves quite 
so much, :and ‘that I; knew a little more 
about what has “been going. on in the 
world these ‘last few weeks. Then I’d be sure 
whether we're a pair of possible heroes or just 

a brace of common highwaymen !” 


CHAPTER THREE. 
THE STORM BREAKS. © 
Hs WAS not a pleasant vigil. _Bob would 
have been much more comfortable had ‘the 


man on the ground been noisier, even had his 
outbursts taken the form of threats or abuse. 


The captive’s silence was rather disquieting. aie 


And there were other reasons for Bob’s 
discomfort. If the prisoner had companions. | 
and they appeared, things were likely to be extremely 
unpleasant. Even chance passers-by .who’ might hap- 
pen that way would certainly investigate the spectacle 
of a man lying on the ground, bound hand and foot, 
while another stood guard over him, and Bob had to 
admit that the story the prisoner might tell. would be 
more convincing than his own. 

However, the period of waiting passed without any 
event of any sort, and the instant he saw Allan in the 
distance, Bob ordered his prisoner to get up. The man 

' hesitated. plat 

“T’ve half a mind to lie here and just see what you'll 
do,” he said. eee 

“To save you the trouble, I’ll tell you,” Bob an- 
swered. “Not half a mile away is a farmer who'll lend 
me horse and cart and ask no questions, So you'll 
gain nothing that way.” f 

“In that case, I’ll go along,” and without more ado, 
the man got to his feet and accompanied Bob down 
the slopes of the hill toward the road... 

The instant Bob caught sight of Allan’s face, he knew 
that something beside paying the bill and collecting 
their small amount of luggage had taken place. With 
a gesture, Allan called him to one side. Pay 

“What's the matter?” Bob asked quickly... 

“T haven’t seen a newspaper myself,” replied Allan, 
“but from the jumbled account I gathered from old 
Benoin, who’s beside himself with terror, just about 
everything has happened.” 

“You mean war?” 

“Well, rather!” 

“Who's in it? Austria and Serbia?” 

“They’re only part. They’ve been fighting several 
days already. But worse than that, Russia and Ger- 
many are said to have mobilized, German patrols have 
invaded France, and there’s even a wild tale that the 
Germans have seized the railroads through Luxembourg 
and are actually invading Belgium!” 

For an instant Bob Hurd remained silent, tracing 
patterns in the dust of the road with a stick he had 
picked up on the way down the hill. It did not seem 
possible that he had really heard Allan speak the words 
just uttered. Such things were sometimes read in news- 
papers, but to have them actually happen, to be in the 
midst of them—! Why, if France and Germany went 
to war, it meant that he would cease to be Robert H. 
Hurd, that he would become simply a private in a regi- 
ment of line infantry. With a start he roused himself 
and faced the needs of the moment. 

“Of course, a good part of that story is probably 
wild rumors that Farmer Benoin heard in the village 
wine shop after he’d had a few more glasses than were 
good for him,” he said finally. “But all the same, 
there’s no telling how much of it may be true. And 
certainly it confirms our suspicions. 

“But I don’t think we'd better risk trying to take 
this chap to the city on foot to-night. If the country’s 
in a state of war or on the verge of it, every road will 
be guarded, and we'll have no end of trouble. I’m for 
taking him back to the farmhouse and keeping him 
there until morning. Then Benoin can drive us all in 
with his cart,” 

So, with a brief word of command to their unex- 
cited prisoner, Bob turned back toward the farmhouse, 
while Allan hurried on to collect his paints and easel 
from where he had left them under the hedge an hour 
before. 

At the spectacle of a strange man with his hands 
bound behind him, following one of his two guests, 
Benoin, a matter-of-fact Flemish peasant who made it 
a rule never to be surprised at anything, merely blinked. 

“Have you captured a German already, M’sieu 
Hurd?” he asked. 

Bob shrugged his shoulders. 

“Benoin,” he said, “I want to lock this man up until 
I’ve had a talk with you.” 

The peasant nodded, 

“There is a place in the barn,” he said. 


The captive attempted no resistance, merely saying 
to Bob, “I shall remember all the details of this treat- 
ment, you know.” 

‘They left him secure enough behind a massive door 
whose stoutness against possible attempts to escape was 
not to be questioned, then went into the house. Benoin 
repeated to Bob the amazing tales which he had heard 
in the village, and in return, Bob explained enough of 
the affair of the signals so that Benoin mnderstood. 

While they were in conversation Allan came in. 

“Somebody on a bicycle is coming down the road 
about ninety miles an hour, as though the fiends were 
after him,” he announced. 

Hardly had he spoken when there sounded from the 
road:a crash as though the cyclist had come to grief. 
Looking out, they could see a bareheaded man in a Nor- 
folk jacket and knickerbockers dusting off his clothes 
and. rubbing one elbow while he stared down at his 
bicycle which lay in the road beside him. Allan: and 
Bob, ‘with the peasant a few steps behind them, hurried 
out. At sight of them, 
the man in knickerbock- 
ers nodded. 

“Confounded old 
stone!” he blurted out. 
“But I guess it was my 
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XHE AUTHOR wishes to make acknowledgment 
to that remarkable work ‘The Elements of the — 
Great War,” by Hilaire Belloc. Volumes One and 
Two of Mr. Belloc’s work have been consulted freely 
in the writing of this story, and Mr. Belloc’s descrip- 
tion of the French theory of war, and his descriptive 
analysis of the Battle of the Marne andthe manner in 
which it was won by Foch’s supreme genius have 
been followed in many of the passages of this 
story. Mr. Belloc has handled the vast and compli- 
cated material of his subject in the most lucid fashion 
of any writer whose work has come before me. 
here large bodies of troops, such as divisions 
and army corps, have been mentioned, the known 
facts have of course been strictly followed. But in 
treating smaller units, accuracy of this sort has been 
quite impossible. : 

The Filty-saveuth Infantry of the Line and the 
Tenth Chasseurs a pied, the two regiments wit 
which Bob Hurd serves, are purely imagin regi- 
ments. he numbers with which I have labeled 
them are intended to serve merely as labels, and not 
to mark them as real forces. It seemed better to give 
them definite numbers rather than to employ the un- 
satisfactory ““—th.” 

The same rule has been followed in the treatment 
of events. The small, detached fights and the minor 
incidents (with the exception of the shooting down 
of the German aeroplane at gp seoeninnsl See Rarely 
imaginative. ckke EAs 
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fault—should have 
kept my eyes more 
closely on this un- 
familiar road. The 
worst fall I ever had 
—sent me flying just 
as I was making time.” 

“Not hurt much, are you?” Bob asked. 

The man, plainly an English tourist, finished feeling 
of himself and shook his head. , 

'*No,” he said, “I’m not hurt. But I’d rather taken 
a cut or two for the sake of getting away.” 

“What's the rush?” Allan asked. 

-The Englishman stared at him in aniazement. 
“Don’t you know what's up there?” he demanded, 
jerking his thumb up the road in the direction from 
which he had come. 

“No, except that you seemed in a hurry to get away 
fromiit.”"> . 
“I. was..The country back there is full of German 
cavalry—uhlans. They’re everywhere.” 

_“How far?” Bob asked. : 

“I saw a few not more than five miles away.” 

Bob bent and examined the bicycle. It was smashed 
so that it was useless. " 

“Your bike’s out>of commission,” he said. “You'd 
better come in here and we'll talk things over. I guess 
the three of us are in pretty much the same boat.” 

They sat down in the bare, clean room where Madame 
Benoin was already getting the evening meal, and lis- 
tened while Hodges, the Englishman, talked. He wast- 
ed no words, but simply stated that he had been on a 
short bicycle tour through Luxembourg and Belgium. 
The swift course of events and the gathering war clouds 
of the past few days had alarmed him, but instead of 
abandoning his bicycle and taking to the trains, he had 
tried to get clear by road. 

“T just managed to slip through Luxembourg with- 
out getting caught,” he said. “The Grand Duchy was 
full of ’em Sunday, guarding the railroad bridges, big 
fellows in a new field uniform of green-gray. But their 
cavalry has made as good time as | have, They’re right 
behind me. The minute I hit a railway, I’m through 
trusting to my own. legs.” 

“You think they really intend an invasion of Belgium, 
then?” Bob asked. 

“Intend it!” exclaimed Hodges. “My dear fellow, 
they’ve already done it! They were over the border 
yesterday. They'll be marching on Liege to-night. If 
we're planning on keeping ahead of them, we ought to 
be on the road this instant.” 

“We planned to stay here all night and then drive 
in,” Bob said. “You see, we've got a prisoner.” 

“A what?” the Englishman demanded in astonish- 
ment. 

In a few words, Bob explained the events of the 
afternoon which had ended with the locking up of 
the man in Benoin’s barn. Hodges shook his head 
over this. 

“You're just running into danger,” he warned; “and 
what’s more, you're dragging these innocent farmer 
folks into it with you. It will go mighty hard with 
any Belgian civilian found with a German imprisoned 
on his premises. If you’d been with me in Luxembourg 


_ yesterday and to-day you'd understand.” 


“T am not afraid!” old Benoin declared stoutly. 

“IT know you're not,” Hodges answered heartily. 
“You Belgians are made of the right stuff, as I think 
we'll learn before the week’s over. But just being 
brave isn’t going to save the roof from being burned 
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over your head. 

“Frankly, Mr. Hurd, my advice to you is to turn 
that suspicious character loose this instant, or, if you’re 
bent on keeping him in hand, get him to Liege to- 
night.” 

“J think you're right,” Bob agreed. Then, turning 
to the farmer he continued, “We'll leave at once. And 
if the Germans come and ask questions, of course, 
war being on, you never heard of this business of 
spies. 

“Of course not!” answered the farmer, with a broad 
grin of understanding. 

Once their course of action was decided, little time 
was lost in preparations. Bob and Allan had been 
traveling with light packs, and they were already 
strapped and waiting, while Hodges was burdened with 
nothing but a light roll which had been strapped to 
rm bicycle. The wrecked machine he decided to aban- 

on. 

By the time they were ready for the road it was 
nearly seven o’clock. They hurried through a hearty 
meal which Madame Benoin set on the table, then, led 
by the farmer, went out to the barn where their pris- 
oner was confined. 

Apparently the man had not moved since they left 
him, for he was still sitting on an upturned box. He 

greeted them with the same calm, unwinking stare 

through his shell-rimmed spectacles. Bob wasted 

no time in further speech with him, but looked to 

the rope which had been substituted for the hand- 

kerchief that tied his hands, then, after a moment 
of or: bound a cloth securely over his 
mouth. 


a ) “T don’t trust him not to turn noisy at a 
“= pinch,” he explained. 
pais After a hurried good-bye to Benoin and his 
_ wife, the three fugitives took the road. 
es They were about six miles from the out- 
. < skirts of Liege, the roads were excellent, and 
=@——._ two hours should see them at the end of the 


journey. Neither Bob nor Allan shared the 
anxiety which the Englishman seemed to feel. 
He kept looking back over his shoulder, and 
every noise made him start. Finally Bob tried 
to reassure him. 

“There’s not the slightest danger I’m sure,” 
he said. “We're well inside the fire zone of 
the forts, and even if raiding parties of Ger- 
man cavalry have come as far as you think, 
they won’t dare push ahead to such a point 
as this.” 

But Hodges was not to be comforted. 

4 “T expect you think I’ve lost my nerve,” he 
! said. “Well, I guess I have. I’ve seen things 
happen, You know, it wouldn’t surprise 


hands of the enemy.” 

“That’s absurd!” 

“Sounds that way, I’ll admit. But that’s 
the way things happened across the bor- 
der in Luxembourg. The citizens woke 
up Sunday to find the railways and bridges 
guarded by men in German uniforms, and 
the day before those same soldiers had been workmen 


in the city! Belgium is just as full of Germans as 
Luxembourg. I sha’n’t draw a long breath until I feel 
the deck of a Channel steamer under my boots!” 


The little party had the roads to themselves for half 
an hour and made good progress. For some reason 
or other, the usual small traffic seemed to have disap- 
peared. All three of them were glad of it, for, al- 
though their prisoner gave not the slightest trouble, 
but stalked along in their midst without looking to 
right or left, his presence was really as dangerous as 
a dynamite bomb. 

Bob and Allan had the first chance to discuss their 
own plans since they had separated on the hillside in 
the afternoon. 

“What are you going to do anyhow?” Bob asked. 
“This rather knocks our plans in the head. Belgium 
won't. be good touring ground.” F 

“Pll do whatever you do,” Allan said. 

“You can’t,” Bob answered, shaking his head. “I 
leave Liege for France by rail some time to-morrow 
morning. If the French order for mobilization hasn’t 
been issued already, it certainly will be within the next 
few hours, and I’ve got to be with my regiment.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with my joining?” demand- 
ed the Yankee. “I’m a better shot with a rifle right 
now than you are!” 

Bob laughed as he put his hand on Allan’s shoulder. 

“Can’t do that here in France,” he explained. “You 
have to be a Frenchman to be a soldier. If you're 
bent on serving, the only opening is in the Foreign 
Legion. But this isn’t your quarrel, old man.” 

Allan was about to reply when Hodges, who was a 
few paces ahead of them, one arm linked through the 
prisoner’s, turned and beckoned to them. 

“What is it?” Bob asked. 


Hodges pointed ahead, where the lights of a tiny 


hamlet twinkled through the darkness. 

“That village is occupied by soldiers,” he said in a 
low tone. “I distinctly saw a group of horsemen move 
in front of those lights.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Bob. “Nothing could suit us bet- 
ter. Ten minutes now and we'll be rid of our silent 
friend here.” 

“But how do we know those soldiers are Belgians?” 
objected Hodges. 

“What else could they be?” retorted Bob. “The 
German bigs f may be pretty fast movers, but I 
haven't heard that they’ve been furnished with wings!” 

Nevertheless, Hodges’s nervousness was a little con- 
tagious, and the party decreased their pace and moved 
forward with greater caution as they approached the 
village. Before long they were convinced that the Eng- 
lishman’s eyes had not played him false and that the 
village was indeed occupied by troops, for they heard 
a single bugle call followed by the unmistakable 
pounding of hoofs. 

Had they been watching the prisoner at the in- 
stant the bugle sounded, they would have observed a 
sudden change in his bearing. He was too thoroughly 


master of himself to betray his emotions, but he could / 


not help a slight start, a raising of the head, and a sud- 
den tension of the muscles. These things might hay 
been noticed in the daylight, | (Continued on page ) 


me to find the forts themselves in the. hes 
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The Story of a Boy Who Couldn’t 
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KINTY EVENS had a trick of walking with his 
head held high and his shoulders thrown back; 
it seemed to make the most of his small stature. 
His nickname, a combination of “skinny” and 

“shorty,” described his person; and, while secretly he 
writhed every time he heard it, outwardly he bore it 
with good nature. 

“It's this way,” he said, looking up at Ben Thomas; 
“I figure that I could fight as well as you and be a lot 
harder to hit.” 

Ben, dressed in khaki and conscious of it through 
every inch of his five ‘feet eight inches, smiled down 
indulgently. 

“Aw, you couldn’t even carry a gun,” he said. 

“T could too. But they won’t give me a chance. Do 
you know what they did at the recruiting station when 
I tried to volunteer? They just laughed.” 

Before his own house Skinty stopped. 

“Well, so long, Ben. I suppose you'll be going with 
the rest of ’em this afternoon. I guess they’ll give you 
a big send-off. Say, I wish I could go along!” 

“You'll be at the station?” Ben asked. 

“Maybe. I don’t know.” 

“Aw, be a sport. There’s lots of: things you can do 
besides fighting—and, Skinty, if ever I get into a real 
scrap I'll put in a little extra ginger just for you.” 

Skinty drew himself up. 

“Thanks,” he said, then hurried into the house, where 
he spun his cap at a hook on the hat rack, and felt a 
moment’s satisfaction when it stuck. 

There were voices in his mother’s sitting room, and 
he hesitated at the door. Mrs. Evens glanced up from 
her sewing. At sight of his face she held out her hand 
impulsively. 

“Come in, eg Mrs. Herbert is here.” 

Skinty tried to answer Mrs. Herbert’s patronizing 
smile, but her massive figure recalled her son, who 
never lost an opportunity for making derogatory com- 
ment on Skinty’s size. Even his mother’s quick under- 
standing and encouraging smile hurt him at this time. 
As she reached up and brushed back his hair with her 
cool hand, he again caught Mrs. Herbert’s smile and 
backed quickly away. 

“Are you going to the station to see your friends 
off?” Mrs. Evens asked. 

“No,” Skinty said, his pent-up emotions suddenly 
getting the best of his temper. “No, I am not. I guess 
they can get along without me. The whole country 
can get along without me.” 

“I would find it very hard to get on without you, 
John,” his mother said. 

“Yes, I suppose you are glad I can’t go,” 
he stormed and marched out. He thought 
he heard Mrs. Herbert giggle. 


KINTY opened the front door before 
he remembered his cap. He slammed 
it shut again and reached toward the hook. 
Just then he heard Mrs. Herbert’s voice. 
He did not realize that he was listening. 
His mind was occupied with other things. 
“T have always felt so sorry for you, 
Mrs. Evens,” he heard, and stopped short. 
“John is such a little fellow. But now you 
have the best of the rest of us mothers. 
My boy, Charles, is such a fine big fellow. 
We are so afraid he will have to go. He 
doesn’t know what to do. He is getting 
real thin worrying about it.” 

Skinty scarcely recognized his mother’s 
voice; there was a vibration in it that he had never 
heard. “I do not feel,” she said, “that I have the best of 
it as you say, Mrs. Herbert. I think it would be awful 
to lose my son in the war, but it would be much more 
awful if 1 were unwilling to give him up for my coun- 
try; or if he were unwilling to give himself, why, I 
should be ashamed.” 

Standing in the hall, Skinty drew himself up to his 
full height—it does make a fellow straighten up when 
he realizes that his mother is the right sort. He had 
an impulse to go back and tell her how proud he was 
of her. But there was a peculiar silence following his 


mother’s remark, that seemed to warn him not to in- ' 


trude. A moment later he heard a rustle of wide skirts 
as Mrs. Herbert rose, and he slipped out and closed the 
door noiselessly behind him. 

He turned toward the town center. The shady street 
was gay with flags and bunting. On this day the little 
town was sending its first handful of boys to fight for 
freedom once more. Turning a corner Skinty saw, in 
the distance, a crowd gathering about the station, and 
khaki-clad figures were hurrying toward the little ar- 
mory. He hesitated. Ben Thomas overtook him and 
stopped. 

“So long, Skinty.” He held out his hand. 

“So long, Ben. Here’s luck to you—and don’t forget 
that extra ginger.” 

Skinty watched Ben’s broad shoulders until he passed 
out of sight, then turned slowly toward the river. 

The river always was his refuge in times of stress. 
To-day he needed more than ever the soothing effects 
of the swift water and the gurgle at the bow of his 
boat. For a time he rowed about aimlessly, listening to 
the sound of distant cheers borne out across the water. 
Presently the band began to play. They were march- 
ing from the armory now. His friends—how often he 
had sat on the side lines and cheered those same friends 


° ! 


and longed to take an active part 
on the field! The old school spirit 
rose within him. He felt that it 
was disloyal of him to be moping 
about in a boat, when every breath 
should be given to cheer those 
who were playing the game. 

It was too late now to reach 
the station before the train pulled 
out, but by going down the river 
a half mile he could catch a final 
sight of the train as it crossed 
the river trestle. Skinty bent his 
back and dipped his oars. 

The half-mile pull brought a 
mental rest. After all, as Ben 
had said, there were other things 
he could do to help: he’d find 
them, somehow. ey 

His boat swung arouna a point , 
and the sound of music and cheer- 
ing, nearly lost as he raced down- 
stream, came once more loud and 
clear. They were playing The Star 
Spangled’ Banner and the crowd 
was singing, while above the 
sound of band and voices came 
the clang of the locomotive bell. 

“They’re off,” Skinty thought. 


URNING to see how near he 
was to the trestle, he was sur- 
prised to find it almost directly 
above his head. He chanced to 
see an unfamiliar dark object just 
under the tracks and was_ looking 
sharply at it when a voice, full of 
authority, hailed him. 
“Halt! Say, you kid, you can’t 
go under the bridge.” 
Skinty glanced around and saw 


a state guard on the river bank. 


“Kid nothin’,” he said. “I’ll bet I’m as old as you 
are.” He backed water to hold his boat from drifting. 

“Anyway,” the guard laughed, “this gun isn’t old and 
I’m crazy to try it on that boat of yours. Better come 
ashore before | am tempted too much.” 

“Say, what’s that black thing up there under the 
track?” Skinty asked, as he beached his boat. 

“What thing?” 

“Looks like a box. You can’t see it from here.” 

rg guard stepped into the boat. “Show me,” he 
said. 

A few strokes drove the boat to midstream where 
the guard, looking up, descried the black object, which 
Skinty pointed out. 

“Great Smoke!” he ejaculated. “I’ll bet a hat it’s a 
bomb. Here, get to shore—gquick.” 

Skinty scrambled up the bank. A quick command 
was given, and three young fellows hurried out on 
the trestle. Skinty would have followed, but an officer 
laid a detaining hand on his shoulder. 

“Keep back,” he commanded. 

“But I know just where it is. I’ve climbed over every 
inch of the old trestle.” The officer only motioned 
him back. 

Skinty drew himself up and saluted. 

In the town the music and the shouting had ceased. 
Between the town and the river a smudge of smoke 
was rising above the woods. 

Out on the trestle the guardsmen were climbing over 
the edge of the track. They disappeared, and it seemed 
hours before they came in sight again. One stood up 
=“ aor through his hands. His voice reached them 
thinly. 

“We can’t reach it,” he shouted. “Send the kid.” 

“Kid nothin’,” said Skinty. Then seeing the hesita- 
tion in the officer’s face he added: “I’m as old as some 


—Swinging His Feet for a Hold on 
the Steel Beam Beneath. 


re “a3 those Fay 
ie ows.” n 

“si the officer 

nodded. 

‘Tt 88 
bomb all 
right,” they 
told him 
when he 
reached the 
little knot of 
men. “It’s 
right under 
the- track. 
We're too 
big. We 
can’t crawl 
up there.” 


A]JOT WAITING to . 

: hear more, Skinty 

' dropped over the edge, 

. holding to the ties with 

ay his hands and swinging 

his feet for a hold on 

the steel beams be- 

neath. There was a 

moment of suspense 

after his feet were placed, while 

he clung with one hand and 

searched for a good hold with 
the other. 

He could see the bomb now, 
a black cylinder cunningly con- 
cealed where it was suspended 
below the rails. He crowded his 
small body between the beams, 
where the larger men had been 
helpless. 

“Say,” he called, “if a couple of you fellows will 
come down here and catch hold of my feet you can 
swing me and I'll catch that other iron-piece.” 

They clambered down, one on each side of him. 
They took firm hold of his ankles. 

“Hang on,” said Skinty, “I’m going to drop.” 

He swung in a sickening arc, head downward. Be- 
low, the river was a blur of swift lights. Then up with 
the added impetus of strong arms. But for a fraction 
of a second between the downward and the upward 
swing he caught a glimpse of the woods where the 
smudge of smoke had hung, and in that flash he saw, 
rushing toward the -trestle, the troop train. 

Up he swung beneath the track. His hands caught. 

“The train,” he shouted. “Stop the train.” 

Taken by surprise the guardsmen waved their arms 
and shouted impotently. The only answer was a warn- 
ing blast from the locomotive, as it thundered on. * 

The great trestle vibrated beneath the ponderous 
weight and at the jar Skinty heard a metallic ticking. 

“Tick—tick—tick,” went the bomb. It might explode 
at any instant now. “Tick—tick.” The roaring train 
was almost over him. 

With a laugh that was more than half a sob Skinty 
reached out, wrapped an arm about the ticking cylinder 
and threw his full weight upon it. The wires strained 
and snapped, he lost his balance, and fell. 

Above, the train thundered on with its fighting men. 

The three guards who had been clinging to the 
trestle struck the water almost with Skinty. They 
dragged him out and rolled the water from his lungs 
and pumped his arms. He awoke to consciousness and 
from a confused hum of voices he heard, “He sure is 
some kid!” 

Skinty opened his eyes and sat up. 

“Kid nothin’,” he said. 


Soup Carrier Ready for Dash 
to Firing Line. 


S I FIRST served in the 
infantry, before being 
transferred to the flying 
corps, I never lost my 
initial interest in the work of the 
infantrymen. One learns some- 
thing of trench fighting from the 
aeroplane, but I learned more in 
the trenches themselves. Fre- 
quently when off duty I would 
go into the trenches seeking out 
friends among the officers in the 
Canadian regiments. ' 

There are exciting moments in the trenches, but you 
mustn’t imagine that something thrilling is always go- 
ing on. Much of the time it is pretty quiet, and it all 
quickly becomes commonplace to the soldier. The rou- 
tine of trench life and trench warfare becomes as 
familiar as the routine of the work in shop or field at 
home. If the men didn’t come to view the life in this 
light, they would not last long, for, under such a 
severe strain, they would break down. 

The troops have regular periods of time when they 
are on duty and shorter periods off duty. So you can 
see that under ordinary circumstances the troops are 
not kept in the trenches continuously. In times of severe 
fighting, or when the communication trenches are under 
bombardment, these schedules cannot be carried out. 
Just as special circumstances sometimes make it neces- 
sary for your father to work overtime, so it is some- 
times necessary for the soldiers to work beyond their 
scheduled period. On many occasions I have watched 
companies which had been relieved, filing out of the 
trenches. As they come off duty, those going in take 
up their work singing and whistling, chatting and 
jostling, for all the world like a throng of working- 
men going into or out of a big factory. 

The relief troops take their places in the trenches 
before those whose term of duty is up leave. Thus 
. the line is always held in full force, and during the 
change there are double forces in the trench. 

The days or hours during which the soldiers are 
off duty is their time for rest and recreation. The first 
move is usually to get cleaned up. After coming from 
the mud and dirt of the trenches, baths are a luxury. 
Wherever it has been possible to locate permanent 
camps, bathing facilities have been provided, but often 
it is necessary to improvise. Anything that will hold 
enough water is used as a tub. 

The luxury of a shave is enjoyed—but without barber 
shop or bathroom conveniences. Constant care of the 
teeth is insisted upon; but often 
the daring Poilu would rather face 
shells than the teeth extractors, for 
the Boches use gas, but the den- 
tists don’t. 

Clothing and equipment are 
cleaned and overhauled. Lost but- 
tons are sewed on and rents are 
mended. Rifles are carefully put in 
shape. 


Playtime Behind the 
Trenches. .- 


S SOON as the men are 

cleaned up and a. bit rested, 
games are started. The Canadians 
play baseball, and. the English en- 
gage in soccer football or cricket. 
Even, wounded Poilus and Tommies 
often hold friendly boxing bouts. 
Theatricals are arranged, and mo- 
tioh: picture shows are given for the 
soldiers:. This is also the time for 
feasting. It is not possible to serve 
a variety of foods or hot meals in 
the first-line trenches. So when the 
men come. out they. are given the 
best food available. Ample quantities 
of hot food are served them from 
the camp kitchens. In the trenches 
regular meals are the exception; 
the men have their rations of can- 
ned meat and :bread and are in- 
clined to piece between meals. The 
soldiers, such as the Gordon High- 
landers pictured in this article, | 


i Extractor. 
usually find it pleasanter to cut up ie ye 
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Poilus Fear More Than Shells This Tooth 


Germans Administer Gas, 
But the French Dentists Don't. 


Bm TRENCH FIGHTING 


Oe. By LIEUT. G. T. CUMMINGS, D. S. O. 
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Conv! TIONS which Lieutenant Cummings ob- 

served on the Entente front and which he 
here describes present a state of affairs very sim- 
ilar to those in which the American forces will 
find themselves. America’s Army is being train- 
ed in the tactics of the Allies, and the methods 
of fighting here described are those which are 
being learned by our soldiers, and which they 
shortly will be employing in France.— THE 
EDITORS. 
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and prepare their rations before going to the first-line 
dugouts. ' 

These camps for the men off duty are several miles 
behind the lines. The men rest in big circular tents, 
much like the tents now in use in the United States 
Army. This type of tent houses more men more com- 
fortably than the rectangular shelters. 


In the Trenches 


AIN TRENCHES are about seven feet deep. On 
! the side towards the enemy are alcove-like niches 
cut in on a higher level so that the soldiers may stand in 
them and watch for the enemy or fire at him. The 
sentries stand in these niches night and day, constantly 
keeping watch on the enemy. The other men rest along 
the main trench or crawl into caves and dugouts cut 
into its sides. ‘These are carefully protected from 
shrapnel, and, where the trenches have been occupied 
for some time, they are very well-equipped. The backs 
of many soldiers are spared by motor-propelled trench- 
digging machines, which are greatly increasing in num- 
er. 

Where it has been possible to equip a trench com- 
pletely, water is piped along it, and electric lights are 
strung. The parapets along the top of the trench 
toward the enemy are re-enforced with sandbags, and 
niches are arranged between them, through which 
watch may be kept and rifles fired. 

The snipers are so constant in their attentions and 
so accurate in their aim that it is not safe to expose a 
bit of oneself above the edge. So trench periscopes, 
an arrangement of mirrors so that one may look over 
the parapet without exposing himself, are very much 
in favor. These devices are on sale everywhere in 
London and many of the soldiers buy them for use in 
the trenches. 

The elaborateness with which the trenches are 
equipped shows something of their permanence and 
indicates the character which the warfare on the West- 
ern front has taken on. It seems difficult to realize 
that these trenches stretch the length of France—from 
the Channel on the north to the 
Swiss border on the south. 

The Allies hope and expect 
to move forward, and so have 
not built. their fortifications as 
elaborately as the Germans, who 
apparently would be content to 


The French Poilu and English Tommy, Both Nearly 
Recovered in a Convalescent Home, 
times Hold Friendly Bouts. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Russians in France Love to Fool 
the Boche Sniper. 


remain where they are. The 
Teuton trenches are frequently 
lined with concrete, with com- 
plete underground chambers, 
\ well furnished and equipped. 
Where trenches can be pre- 
%, pared in advance, the work of 
making the main excavation is 
‘| done by machines. These ma- 
chines work just like the giant 
ditch diggers which are familiar 
sights in many parts of America. 
Often, however, trenches must 
be prepared under fire, and then the soldiers must 


' \ 
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scoop out what shelter they can, waiting for darkness - 


to dig deeper. One soldier digs while his comrade 
holds back the foe. 


The communicating trenches are ditches stretching. 


back toward the camps and deep enough so that men 
may go through them to and from the trenches with- 
out being subject to direct fire. They are built with 
zigzags so that the enemy cannot shoot straight down 
them. 


The Modern Grenadiers 


OW THAT the trenches have been pushed close 

to each other the hand grenade has become as 
important a weapon in trench fighting as the rifle. It 
was the Germans who introduced us to the hand gre- 
nade, just as they were the first to use gas and many 
other things. Their first grenades were fastened to the 
end of sticks some eighteen inches long and exploded 
on impact. Both sides have improved the grenade as 
well as their skill in using them since that time. 

The grenades are now used by a corps of specially 
trained men. Many of the best bomb throwers have 
been ball players, and the Americans who are expert 
in throwing a. ball will quickly learn to throw a bomb 
far and accurately. The hand grenade is larger and 
heavier than a baseball and is thrown more as one 
would make a long pass with a football or basketball. 

The grenade much in use is about the size of a cocoa- 
nut, and is timed like a shell, to explode a certain 
number of seconds after being thrown. It has a safety 
trigger which rests in a slot in one side of the grenade, 
and cannot be exploded so long as this is in place. 
This trigger, or lever, is held in the slot by a cotter 
pin. The soldier in the grenade corps carries his gre- 
nades in a pack on his back. When ready to toss one 
into an enemy trench he removes the cotter pin, freeing 
the trigger. Then he gets a firm hold on one side of 
the grenade and throws it. As it leaves his hand the 
trigger flies out from the groove. This starts the timing 
device and the bomb explodes from five to ten seconds 
after, according as it is set. 

The grenade throwers are daring fellows. One Cock- 
ney grenadier in a British regiment had been a juggler 
in a London music hall. One dull afternoon when all 
was quiet in the trenches he sud- 
denly bobbed up on the parapet of 
the British trench and standing 
erect in full view began to juggle 
three grenades. His comrades scat- 
tered and the Germans did - not 
molest him. Friend and foe watch- 
ed the performance in astonishment 
until he had finally brought the 
death-dealing spheres to rest in 
safety. Really his performance was 
not as daring as it seemed, for he 
had not released the triggers, and 
it would have been difficult to ex- 
plode the bombs. jy 

There was a giant American, a 
famous college athlete, who joined 
a Scottish regiment and distinguish- 
ed himself by his daring with the 
grenades. On several occasions he 
saved his squad from the well- 
thrown bombs of the Germans. He 
was over six feet tall and standing 
in the trench he would catch the 
German bombs as they dropped 
towards them and fling’ them back 
upon the Germans before they could 
explode. Now both sides have cut 
down the time in which their gre- 
nades explode so that it is practit- 
ally impossible to do this. 

Bombs are thrown from trench 
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to trench by catapults and small trench mortars, as well 
as by hand. Thus a variety of ancient weapons have 
been revived and adapted to the trench warfare of the 
present, 


The War Underground 


AVALRY has been of slight use on the Western 

front but the engineers have shared with the ar- 
tillery a vastly increased importance. Their activities 
have been many, their: work has been tremendous, but 
none has been more interesting than the war they have 
waged underground. 

The sappers and miners played their part in the Civil 
War, but their work did not approach the magnitude of 
the present operations. Considering the difficulties to 
be overcome and the facilities with which they have 
to work, the engineers have accomplished stupendous 
feats. Tunnels are sometimes driven a mile in length 
in reaching under the enemy’s lines. Starting from a 
point back of our own trenches they would work down 
and then begin to tunnel across under our trenches and 
through No Man’s Land before them. Their aim was 
to.reach a point under a strategic position in the Ger- 
man lines. ; 

Once they get under the German trench or fort, high 
explosives are carried in, wires laid, and when all is in 
readiness the mine is exploded. That section of the 
German lines is simply blown to bits with’ all its de- 


' fenders and a great crater is left where an instant be- 


fore were formidable fortifications. The Allied infan- 
try is ready and rushes forward, occupying the crater. 
From this they spread both ways along the trench, 
dropping bombs into the dugouts and clearing out the 
Germans. French sappers do excellent work in dig- 
ging these mine explosion tunnels under German posi- 
tions. 

But the Germans are also busy with underground 


' operations, and the man in the trenches can never get 


away from the thought that the Germans may be get- 
ting ready to explode a mine under him. Standing in 
the first-line trenches one frequently can hear a faint 
tap, tap, tap. The sounds carry dully through the 
earth, and he knows that somewhere in the vicinity the 
sappers are at work. It is difficult to locate the direc- 
tion of the sound, and the soldier cannot be sure 
whether it is near him or at a distance. 

It is bad enough to face a bayonet charge, to suffer 
under fierce artillery fire, but the terror of that tap, 
tap, tap, working toward one is far greater. The sus- 
pense becomes frightful, and there is no way for the 
infantryman to fight back. All he can do is to stand 
and wait. I have seen men whose hair turned white 
during a night of this suspense. 

The engineers have developed a sort of stethoscope 


“ievice—a sensitive microphone—with which they listen 


to the sounds of the enemy sappers. Thus they are 
often able to locate the direction from which the sounds 
are coming. They then in turn drive a tunnel towards 
the oncoming Germans, and the contest becomes an ex- 
citing one. Fancy the thrill of digging a tunnel under 
such circumstances! The men of the engineers never 
know when the Germans will hear them and set a trap 
for them. The Allied engineers strive to take the Ger- 
mans unaware and, getting close enough to them under- 
ground, to set off a counter mine which will destroy 
them and their work. These races between tunnel 
builders underground have as their stake the lives of 
the infantrymen in the trenches above. 


Touching Off Defective Shells 


ESIDES the vast amount of construction work 

which the engineers must do in building camps, 
supply depots, bridges, roads, trenches, shelters, water- 
works, light plants, etc., to them falls the unpleasant 
task of caring for the unexploded shells. Some of the 
German shells which fall within our lines fail to ex- 
plode. As long as they are there they are a source of 
danger. One never knows when they will go off, or 
when some jar will set them off. The spots where 
unexploded shells have fallen are marked about with 
danger signals and everyone avoids them until the en- 
gineers can attend to them. They uncover them care- 
fully and touch them off from a safe distance. 

The engineers also must string the barbed wire along 
in front of the trenches. It is strung on stout posts 
and twisted back and forth until it offers an almost 
impenetrable obstacle to attackers. When the trenches 
can be prepared in advance, stringing the wire is sim- 
ply an elaborate job of fence building, but as the Allies 
are going forward instead of moving back, the Allied 
engineers seldom have this opportunity. So they must 
go out in front of the trenches at night and string up 
the barbed wire. 

Even the darkest night is far from a complete pro- 
tection. The German artillery throws many star shells 
which burst high in the air over No Man’s Land and 
burn there with a fierce white light, illuminating all 
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beneath them. Yet almost every night the engineers 
are out, repairing the barbed wire where it has been 
damaged by shells, or leveling it to make way for an 
early-morning attack by their own troops. 

The scouts who venture out between the lines at night 
run even greater risks, Working their way through 
their own barbed wire they crawl close to the German 
trenches. They often come back with much informa- 
tion as to the situation in the trenches opposite. Some- 
times they stumble onto raiding parties of the enemy 
in the dark, and desperate struggles ensue. The Amer- 
ican Indians, who serve in considerable numbers with 
the Canadian forces, are wonderfully able stalkers. A 
lone Indian sometimes will come back with several Ger- 
man prisoners and much valuable information. 

Allied sharpshooters often take advantage of the 
darkness to reach some point of vantage in No Man’s 
Land and, resting until daylight, spend the day sniping 
at the Germans. The crater formed by the explosion 
of a shell often forms fine refuge for a sniper. One 
big Irishman on our front spent several days in a 
crater not far beyond our trenches, sniping the Ger- 
mans with great effect. He had dragged a hose after 
him, one end of which remained in the trench, and 
soup and water were poured through to him. Fre- 
quently, from the camp kitchen a ways back, soup is 
poured into a flask on the back of a soldier, who makes 
a dash with it to the front lines. 

There are many tricks in trench warfare, and one 
of them is the use of dummies. The force of Russians 
serving on the Western front take particular delight 
in setting up these decoys to fool the Teuton snipers. 
Of course the soldiers of all nations construct them. 
Every bullet fired at a decoy is wasted, and a loss to 
the foe. Every bit of attention paid a decoy is atten- 
tion diverted from humaris. These dummies are also 
used to fool the airmen into thinking a position is 
strongly held, and the Germans sometimes leave them 
behind when they retreat hoping that they will serve to 
slow up the pursuit. 


Timing the Attack 


i malt a trench, difficult though that is some- 
times, is not as hard’ as taking an enemy trench. 

If the infantrymen undertook to capture a German 
trench simply by rushing it, very few of them would 
survive. They must be supported by their own artillery, 
and on the effectiveness of the artillery and the way 
in which infantry and artillery work together, depends 
the success of an attack. 

When the Allied commanders decide to attack a line 

of German trenches they make careful preparations for 
many days in advance. Vast quantities of ammunition 
must be brought up, and. plenty of fresh troops put 
into place. The artillery, directed by the aviators, pours 
shells, not only on the German trenches, but on the 
communicating trenches behind their lines, and on the 
barbed wire in front of them. They seek not only ‘to 
destroy the enemy fortifications and shatter the forces 
in the trenches, but also, by keeping a constant rain of 
shells dropping into the communication trenches, to pre- 
vent the Germans bringing’ up re-enforcements to meet 
the attack. 
_ But the work of the artillery does not stop when the 
infantry is ready to begin. It must continue to hold 
the Germans in check and to protect the advancing 
troops as far as possible. : There must be a perfect 
understanding between infantry and artillery, or the 
attacking troops will swing forward into the fire of their 
own shells as they approach the German trench. This 
happened a good deal in the early days of the war, 
especially with the Canadian forces, who rushed for- 
ward impetuously, going faster and farther than they 
were ordered. 

So a time-table is arranged for the attack which gov- 
erns the movements of both infantry and artillery. Let 
us suppose that the infantry is to begin the attack at 
6 a.m, All the day before and all during the night 
the artillery has been hammering away at the German 
trenches and destroying everything which can be reach- 
ed by shell fire. A little before the hour set the troops 
are brought under arms in their trenches and stand 
ready awaiting the signal. The officers stand, watches 
in hand, waiting for the precise second when the attack 
is to begin. 

Just at six the officer fires his pistol and jumps over 
the top of the*trench leading his men. He must keep 
track of the distance covered and of the time. Up to 
six a part of the Allied guns are dropping shells just 
twenty-five yards ahead of their own trench. In the 
meantime other guns keep shells falling in the remains 
of the German fortifications, and in the communicating 
trenches behind them, 
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The attacking forces are supposed to cover twenty- 
five yards in a minute. At 6:01 a. m. the artillery has 
lifted its fire so that the shells are falling fifty yards 
beyond their own trenches and so still twenty-five 
yards ahead of their advancing troops. Another minute 
and the infantry has advanced another twenty-five yards 
with the shells from their own batteries dropping ahead 
of them. 

The officer keeps his watch before him and keeps 
his troops in hand so that they will go neither too fast 
nor too slow. If they advanced too fast they would 
run into their own shells; if too slowly they would 
drop too far behind them. These shells dropping ahead 
do much to cover their advance. They also prevent 
the Germans coming forward: to meet them and check- 
ing the attack by a counter-attack. 


Into the Teuton Trenches 


bs ae THEY: GO. FORWARD step by step, not in a 
wild, haphazard dash, as you may have imagined. 
If their schedule requires six minutes for them to cover 
the hundred and fifty yards to the German trench, their 
own artillery will drop shells in that trench until 6:05 
and will then lift until all the guns are bombarding the 
space beyond it. An instant later, before the Germans 
have had time to recover from the bombardment,. before 
they can’come out of their dugouts and man the para- 
pets, the Allies leap in with fixed bayonets, throwing 
grenades, and a desperate struggle with the remaining 
Germans ensues. Entering into a German trench at any 
point the troops spread along it in both directions, 
helping the attacking forces on either side. 

Once the trench is cleared of defenders, they either 
go ahead to the next under a pre-arranged schedule 
worked out as before, or settle down to defend them- 
selves against the counter-attack which is almost sure 
to come. The German artillery has not been idle dur- 
ing this attack and many of the attackers have fallen, 
but they have not suffered so much as they now suffer 
when they have captured the German trench. The Ger- 
man artillery has the range of this trench exactly and 
can turn all their. guns to pouring shells into it. Fur- 
ther, the bombardment by the Allied guns has pretty 
well destroyed the trenches and the soldiers have little 
shelter until they can reconstruct them. 

This is the way the British troops advance, and the 
work of the Americans will be but little different. In 
the early months of the war the mortality among the 
officers of the British army was terrible. It is the cus- 
tom of the British for the officers to lead their men 
in an attack. Not only did they do this, but they were 
accustomed to wear distinctive uniforms, which made 
them easily identified by the marksmen among the Ger- 
mans. Each officer wore the regimental colors in long 
ribbons attached at the back of his coat and his troops 
followed these streamers. It gave them something to 
follow, but it also gave the Germans a fine mark. 

The result was that the British lost most of their 
trained officers, and an officer is harder to secure and 
to train than.a soldier. Now they wear less distinctive 
uniforms and are forbidden to carry the canes which 
formerly identified them further. It was an inspiring 
sight to see a British officer step over the top of a 
trench ahead of his men, carrying a little cane in one 
hand and a stop watch in the other. The cane was 
useful to him in signaling his men, but now he must 
carry a revolver. 

The American system is for the officers to direct 
their men from behind the lines. They are very sure 
not to stay far behind and as they’ have a habit of 
remaining standing when their men drop to the ground 
in an advance they are still all too much exposed. 
The United States has far too few trained officers now, 
and cannot afford to sacrifice them needlessly. Further- 
more, American officers do not wear a uniform readily 
distinguished at any distance, and so will not meet the 
needless hazards which crippled the British Army by 
slaughtering the officers in the first year of the war. 


Cavalry in the Trenches 


iyi TED CAVALRYMEN are doing particu- 
larly effective work as trench raiders. When the 
Germans dug in after the battle of the Marne, and two 
long lines of trenches stretched from the North Sea 
to the Swiss border, open fighting was practically at 
an end on the Western front. In previous wars the 
cavalryman played a large part. He was the scout, 
moving ahead to learn the movements of the enemy. 
Further the horsemen were used to screen the move- 
ments of the infantry behind them from the observa- 
tion of the enemy. With deep trenches, barbed wire 
entanglements, machine guns, (Concluded on page 45) 
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Many Frenchmen’s Backs are Spared by Use of This 
Motor-propelled Trench Digger. 
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ENNARD, FRESHMAN, busy with a box kite, 
paid small attention to the faint shouts which 
came from three first-year lads across Radford 
field. Only when they became insistent did he 

realize they might be meant for himself. He turned, 
looked up, dodged violently, and then went to earth, 
hard, landing on top of a six-foot model airplane 
which had hit him squarely in the back of his head. 

Disconcerted but not hurt, Kennard rose slowly, with 
a piece of the wreck in his hands. The rest was a 
tangle of slender spars and torn wings. 

“Little Buck’s!” he said aloud. “Too bad.” 

His companions came across the field on the run. 

“Hurt?” 

“Say, what a wreck!” 

“Little Buck will explode, sure!” 

“Ken, you ought to enlist for foreign service. As an 
aeroplane destructor you are—” 

The sentence was never finished. Buck O’Connor, 
whose love for football was equalled only by his passion 
for aeronautics and whose model planes were usually 
best in races for height or distance, arrived breathless. 
Kennard stood holding the broken pieces. 

“I’m sorry, Little Buck—I stepped right onto it—I—” 

Buck colored. It had cost many an afternoon’s holi- 
day, that big plane. It was his pet, his pride. And— 
Little Buck O’Connor was one ‘of those unfortunates 
whose tempers go quickly, who lose all sense of propor- 
tion when angry, and this nickname was always hard 
to bear. 

“You—you did it on purpose! The whole field— 
and you step on it—look out for yourself—” 

Buck launched himself at slender Kennard. He was 
not a pleasant antagonist—a compact hundred and 
thirty pounds of hard muscle, a resistless energy in 
athletics which made him a tackle to be feared in spite 
of his small size. Buck angry was Buck regardless, 
and Kennard, knowing himself guiltless, put forth a 
protesting hand. 

' “Here, hold on—I didn’t—” 

Buck would have wreaked personal vengeance on the 
instant, had not the freshmen thrown themselves upon 
him and held arms and legs. 

“Let go!- Let me at him! He did it on purpose! 
He broke it—he ruined 
it—it’s better than any 
of -his—cheat,- cheat! 
Let go! Let me go, I 
say.” 

“But, Buck! Hold 
on! You don’t under- 
stand—” 

“Beat it, Kennard. 
I'll handle him.” 

Piggy Tate, Buck’s 
roommate, Varsity end, 
arrived on the run, at- 
tracted by the evidence 
of a scrap. 

“Hold Buck till Ken- 
nard gets away, then 
you beat it. Seeing 
red again, Buck? No 
sense to it. Kennard 
didn’t mean to step on 
your machine. It’s dis- 
concerting to have an 
airplane land on the 
back of your rieck like 
that! All right, boys. 
Turn him loose and 
scoot.” 
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( Accustomed by Rad- 
eagle rh ford tradition to obey 
F a ie the orders of a sopho- 
eek more, the freshmen 
t fe ‘ walked _ lingeringly 


away. Buck stood still, 
his face working. Then 
he dropped to his 
knees, gathered up the 
remnants of the shat- 
tered plane and spoke. 
“You're right. It’s not 
a scrapping matter. But 
I'll get even!” 

Piggy laid a hand on 
the stooped shoulder 


rs "4 tee and spoke his mind. 


“Zis is My Son—Captaine 
Faure—Captaine, Now !” 


byt H. CLAGPY 


T/ustrated by Walt Louderback 


“Listen, boy. This is your first year in Radford 
though you are a soph. You can’t get away with that 
‘get even’ play, here. I know you work overtime try- 
ing to keep your temper. We all want to help. But— 
you've got to do the most of it. There are times for 
any fellow to get mad. But no regular guy flies off 
the handle until he knows there’s a cause. This was 
just plain accident. Go tell Kennard you are an ass, 
and sorry.” 

Buck left the field without a word. But not to 
apologize. “I’ll get even” was in his mind. “Sneak! 
Can't make a plane to beat mine, so he busts it! Just 
wait—” 


HE TROUBLE went deeper than the loss of the 
plane. Quick-tempered, Buck carried a much too 
real sense of his dignity. Undersized, though stocky 


_and strong, Buck’s school life at. Herndon and now, 
‘because“of parents moving north, at Radford, had been 


a long struggle to make others respect his person and 
his prowess in spite of his size. “Little Buck” had been 
a fighting nickname for years, and though long ago he 
gave up trying to whip every lad who used it; he never 
heard it without flinching, never thought that it might 
bea term of affectionate admiration. The red wave 
which engulfed him when angry left him sullen and 
seeking revenge—to “get even” was an obsession. 

Mourning over the shattered plane, not even the pres- 
ence of the French teacher at football practice in the 
afternoon roused him from his vengeful state of mind. 
Professor Faure, father of Lieutenant Eduard Faure, 
of the French Aviation Corps, flying a battle plane for 
France, had inspired the model aeroplane craze at Rad- 
ford, and often used his son’s excellent letters as a 
French lesson, to the pleasure of the sophomore class 
and the keen interest and delight of Buck, whose great- 
est ambition was: to be a United States Signal Corps 
aviator. 

But to-day Buck had no heart for news from France 
—he saw only Kennard, and vague plans for vengeance. 

His chance came quickly. Jenkins, freshman recruit, 
was taken from scrimmage practice and handed over to 
Buck for special instruction. “He lets himself get 
boxed in,” said Mr. Galen, the coach. “Show him, 
O’Connor.” 

“T don’t!” protested Jenkins as soon as Mr. Galen 
had passed out of hearing. “Kennard roughed me— 
that’s why I let him by.” 

“Kennard? Humph! Wish he’d rough me up!” 
growled Buck. “I’d show him!” 

“Think you could?” doubted Jenkins. “He knows a 
lot of dirty ball tricks. He played on City High and 
they are a mean bunch.” 

“What did he do?” countered Buck, seeing revenge 
in sight. 

“Pulled my hair, pushed my face—he didn’t hurt 
much, but it bothered me.” 

“Look here.” Buck stepped closer. “Don’t tell I 
showed you. Crouch now. You are in line, and so 
am I, We've got the ball. Just do a little deviling— 
pull my hair, push my face around—anything—” 

Jenkins put a dirty hand on Buck’s nose and pushed, 
violently. The next instant the freshman lay flat on his 
back, with many new constellations revolving around 
his head and a feeling that the pit of his stomach had 
been stepped on by an elephant. 

“See?” Buck grinned. “Reach in with the inside arm 
—away from the referee, you know, and pull him 
against your head. Butt his stomach, hard.” 

“T—I—say, show me another, will you? I don’t know 
any tricks. They never taught us—” 

“They don’t teach roughing anywhere. But we get to 
know ’em. I know ’em—know ’em all. No player I’ve 
ever had opposite me has roughed me up and got away 
with it. Try this one on Kennard, too. No, I won't 
hurt you.” 

Buck crouched opposite his pupil. Then, slowly, that 
Jenkins might understand, he put both hands back of 
the freshman’s head, pulled it sharply downward, and 
brought his own knee up. The result would have been 
a smashing blow on Jenkins’ face from the knee, had 
Buck pulled hard. 

“See?” he cried. “That's ‘giving the knee.’ It’s dirty 
play, but when they play dirty, you play dirty. Don’t 
let any one get away with it, that’s my idea. I'll show 
you another—” 

“No, you won’t!” Mr. Galen’s voice was sharp. 
“Freshman, aren’t you?” to Jenkins. ‘Well, forget 
what Buck showed you. Buck, being a soph, ought to 
know better. Oh, I know this is your first year here. 
But just remember, Radford plays clean ball. Don’t 
let me catch you showing any dirty work again.” 

Buck flushed. _His anger welled up, but he held his 
tongue. It wasn’t fair! He wasn’t a dirty player— 
he never started a dirty play in his life. But did Mr. 
Galen think he could play football and have an oppo- 
nent rough him up and not rough back again? With an 
effort he held his tongue and forced down the red wave. 

But his heart was sore at the reproof, and there 
wasn’t much comfort even in the thought that Jen- 
kins would undoubtedly give Kennard a surprise 
the next time they stood opposite each other in 
line. 


aca BROKEN MODEL engaged his close at- 
tention all that evening. He patiently fitted 
new spars, straightened bent metal, replaced torn 
wings. Piggy, studying, watched him covertly. 
When Buck finished, the other boy spoke. 
“Buck, smile, can’t you? What makes you such 
a firebrand?” 

“Don’t know. Built that way. Something inside 
me goes wrong. I sort of see red, and it keeps 
- getting redder and—oh, I just don’t care what 
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happens. I’ll kill somebody some day, I suppose—” He 
spoke in a tone of desperation. 

“Well, don’t do it on the field! Schrane is heavier 
than we are—we need you. Be an idiot if you have 
to, but for the love of Mike, if you want to play on 
the Varsity, forget your temper!” 

Buck tried—tried harder, perhaps, than any one 

knew. But the inspiration was lacking. Hardly yet 
of Radford, though in its sophomore class, he still had 
to absorb the fine school spirit which makes Radford 
what it is—Radford. The story of his teaching Jen- 
kins dirty tricks was soon known, and he had to stand 
considerable kidding comment. Piggy bantered him, 
thinking to laugh him out of sullen moods, and when 
the mended plane was beaten by one half its size, and 
Kennard laughed, Buck felt that life had nothing left 
to offer, except the prospect of the big game with 
Schrane. Avoiding Professor Faure, putting up his 
models, he devoted himself single-heartedly to football, 
playing such a good game that he was conceded right 
tackle by common consent. 
- “You've got it, sure,” Andy Winch, captain and quar- 
ter, told him a week later. “Dolly Hibbs has run you 
a good race, and he’s ten pounds heavier. But you’ve 
beat him to it.” 

Buck grinned, pleased. But his pleasure lasted only 
a short time. That afternoon the Varsity lined up 
against the Scrubs and Buck found himself playing 
against Kennard. He went into the scrimmage with a 
firm determination to play football and nothing but 
football. But the third rush of the Scrubs was against 
right tackle and—it went through. Kennard had not 
only held, but pinched. 

“What's the matter with you, O’Connor?” called Mr. 
Galen, sharply. “Can’t you stop a freshman lighter 
than you are? Let me see you lay him on his back, 
next time! This is football, not a dancing match!” 

Buck smiled, grimly. The red tide began to well, 
but he strove to forget it. “I won’t get mad,” he told 
himself—“I won’t. But—‘lay him on his back,’ eh? 
Well, let him look out—” 

The Scrubs lined up and again drove through right 
tackle. Kennard, his smile mocking, closed in, to box 
him out. But, with Mr. Galen’s stinging words in his 
ears, Buck was ready. His hands went forward, his 
knee drove up, and Kennard, stunned and bewildered, 
was thrown easily aside. Buck’s right half went 
through like a shot and the scrub runner was nailed 
in his tracks. 

“Ninety-two, sixteen, seventy-four—” 
quarter started a new play. But Mr. Galen’s shrill 
whistle brought the crouching players to their feet. 

“O’Connor! Off the field! No, not a word. No 
dirty player can start anything here and get away with 
it—I saw you give Kennard your knee. Off you go, 
quick !” 

The coach’s words were like shot, so sudden and 
explosive, and Buck, his face flaming, and his heart 
a passion of anger against Kennard, against the team, 
against himself, against the school, walked sedately and 
with his head up to the side lines, picked up his sweater 
and went to the dressing room. 


T WAS A SORE HEART he carried to classroom, 

to dining hall, and to his room that night. He 
wasn’t-a dirty player! He had not started anything! 
He was just defending himself. You have to get even 
when your opponent plays dirty ball. It was unjust to 
banish him from a game just because he had merely 
given as good as was sent! 

The red tide that swamped him was evident in his 
face, and Piggy wondered if he had nerve enough to 
comment. They studied in silence—Buck with lips 
compressed and with eyes smouldering fireballs, Piggy 
sobered and anxious. For Piggy had heard what Buck 
had not, Mr. Galen’s announcement that no dirty player 
would be allowed in the big game. Piggy chanced it 
and found Buck not so touchy as he had expected. 

“Buck, you'll play against Fisher in the Schrane 
game. He outweighs you—the whole team outweighs 
us. The best we can hope for is a small score against 
us. But if Hibbs or Kennard plays right tackle, they’ll 
roll up a big one. Better go slow on the slugging or— 
you won't play.” 

“T can’t help it. No one can rough me up and get. 
away. with it,” Buck answered, fiercely. “I wish Galen 
would get in line and let some one rough him up once. 
Bet you he wouldn’t let any one push his face in more 
than once. I never played dirty ball in my life—unless 
the other fellow started it. You've got to stand up for 
yourself—no one else is going to do it.” 

“There’s the referee—” began Piggy weakly, feeling 
Buck was wrong, yet not knowing just how to put it. 

“Referee—rot! When did a referee ever see a pinch 
or a hair pull or a knee in your face? Bosh!” ~ 

His temper had subsided by morning, and Buck went 
on the field next day determined to do what Mr. Galen 
wanted. “I'll just swallow it—and play. I’d rather 
be roughed up and not resent it, whether it’s fair or 
not, than not play at all,” he told himself, as he ran 
onto the field full of virtuous resolution. 

But alas for Buck! When the Varsity lined up against 
the Scrubs, it was not Kennard but a bigger, stronger 
player who faced him. 

“Boys, this is Mr. Henderson, tackle on State Uni- 
versity,” said Mr. Galen. “He'll help the Scrubs this 
afternoon. Buck, show him what you know.” 

Buck shook hands curiously. It would be a novelty 
—playing against a hundred and sixty pound University 
man. Well, he wasn’t afraid. He’d do his best. “And 


he won’t do any rough stuff on me—that’s safe for 


to-day, anyhow,” he thought, as he settled for the first 
scrimmage. 

But with the snap of the ball, things began to happen. 
Buck was boxed to right or left with ridiculous ease, 
tossed around as one might toss a tackling dummy, 
swept from the path of the oncoming runner as if he 
were a child instead of Radford Varsity right tackle” 

At first intensely interested, admiring the fine play 
of the University man, in ten minutes Buck was furious 
at his unfair tactics. For Buck was being most un- 


The scrub 


‘his body sent a doubled 
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mercifully roughed up. First it was a yank at a leg, 
next a sudden agonizing twist to an arm, then a knee 
in his face or stomach. He was pulled and pushed 
out of balance, battered, hammered and teased—made 
ridiculous in front of his own team. Mr. Galen, ref- 
ereeing, seemed never to see. And with each under- 
handed, unallowed trick, the red tide rose and rose. 
Nor was Henderson content with tricks. He had a 
tongue and used it. 

“Thought you could play tackle! Watch me now— 
there! Like that spot to fall on? It’s soft. Play low, 
man—you are not an ostrich. Here, don’t pull away 
like that—I won’t hurt you—much. Why do you play 
tackle? Tiddledywinks is about your size— Oh, no! 
Over that way, please, and take this with you—” and 
a ringing jab in the face accompanied the sneering 
words. 

Buck stood it—for a while. Then—gone was Mr. 
Galen’s caution, gone thought of team, of practice, of 
the Schrane game two weeks away—gone all thought 
of everything save that he must “get even” with the 
bigger, stronger, better player, taking deliberate advan- 
tage of his size. ; 

So far he had held his tongue. But the next down 
he spoke in answer to Henderson’s teasing, “Well, 
little chap, I hope they put 
you on a team some day. ave | 
Duck your face before | @Sige) 
push it in—” 

“Cut it, you big stiff! 
I’m playing your game 
now—” 

Buck, swimming in scar- 
let, did the unforgivable 
thing. As the play started 
he kicked Henderson 
sharply on the shin and 
with the same heave of 


fist crashing to the face 
of the young man who 
had deviled him, ‘sensing 
a savage satisfaction in 
the feel of the flesh 
against his knuckles. Then 
the play engulfed them 
both, and when he rose it 
was with the coach’s hand 
on his shoulder, and the 
coach’s passionless voice 
in his ears. 

“Sorry, Buck. You're 
off the team for good. 
That was your chance; 
you didn’t take it. I told 
Henderson to rough you 
up. You can’t stand the 
gaff.” , [Fs 

“Come, Galen, don’t be 
hard on him. I treated 
him pretty mean.” To Buck’s incredulous amazement, 
Mr. Henderson, one hand to a bruised cheek, was grin- 
ning at him and pleading with Mr. Galen. “He won't 
do it.again—” 

“Don’t butt in, Henderson. Off the field, Buck.” 
And Mr. Galen signaled for play. Dolly Hibbs, his 
face alight at the chance, shifted from Scrubs to Var- 
sity. Kennard took his place. 


Bus DRESSED in a haze of chaotic thoughts. It 
was a trick, then—Henderson had been told to 
rough him. Mr. Galen had wanted to see—and he 
hadn’t “stood the gaff.” Well, no one would have stood 
it, he told himself. He had stood it to the point of 
madness—he hadn’t played dirty until—didn’t Mr. Galen 
want his players to have any grit? Did he want a lot 
of girls, to take anything handed them and never fight 
back? Did he want weaklings, babies, on his team? 

As he walked slowly toward Radford Hall, Buck’s 
emotions were bewildered, indignant, and sorry by 
turns. But his sorrow was at losing his position, not 
at what he had done, his bewilderment that so much 
should be made of so obvious a retaliation, his indigna- 
tion with Mr. Galen, not with himself. 

He comforted himself with bravado. “I don’t care,” 
he thought, “I can do something else, if I can’t play. 
I can—I can—there are my planes. I’ve rather neg- 
lected the old professor, lately. I can get along with- 
out the Varsity a lot better than they can without me— 
if I do ‘play dirty ball’.” His lip curled at that appella- 
tion for his “just revenge.” 

“No one can put it over on me. Even Henderson 
understood it! But—but—I did want to play 
Schrane—” 

Thinking sad thoughts on his dismissal, despite the 
brave front he tried to assume, Buck all but ran into 
a shouting and cheering group on the steps of Radford 
Hall. Mildly curious, he saw Professor Faure, both 
arms about a young bronzed officer in foreign uniform, 
and heard a score of eager questions as he ran forward 
to learn what the excitement was about. 

“_an’ so he come here, here to Radford, to see his 
ole fazzer—and he stay all night—sink of it—my boy, 
my boy! On zee staff Papa Joffre send here to teach 
Americaine officaires ze way zay fly in France—an’ he 
come to his fazzer. Oh, Eduard—hi! Mistaire O’Con- 
naire! Zis is my son—Captaine Faure—captaine, now! 
Eduard, zis is Mistaire O’Connaire, of whom I write. 
He would fly ze battle plane, too! He fly ze little plane, 
he know all your lettaire’s—shake hands wis him, my 
boy, my boy!” 

Quite beside himself with joy, Professor Faure in- 
troduced his son to Buck, talking, laughing, his eyes 
wet, while his kind old face broke continually into 
smiles. Buck, football tragedy forgotten, shook hands 


solemnly with a keen-faced young man, who spoke 


English as correct as it was precise, and who seemed to 
know him very well. 

“So glad to have the pleasure of meeting you—all of 
you. My father tells me I must tell you of the war 
to-night—but now, you will excuse me? I have so little 
time—” 

They excused him, in a chorus of shouts. With only 
an underlying ache in his heart, Buck fairly flew to fur- 
hish up the big plane to show to Captain Faure and to 
pn the thousand questions he would ask of him that 
night, 


XCITING indeed was that evening. The Dean can- 


celled all study hours, that the school might hear 
the tales Captain Faure would tell. For an hour they 
sat in the big hall entranced, listening to stories of 
battle and observation planes, of swift raids through 
the clouds, of bombs dropped and guns which shot 
through propellers without hitting them, of hazardous 
tail slides to’'dodge an enemy, of sudden death high in 
air, of planes which fell a mile and miraculously escaped 
damage, of stirring deed and splendid courage, of bat- 
tle and carnage and war fought above the earth. 

“I must stop—I am hoarse. I am sorry!” Captain 
Faure smiled at the outburst of cheering and clapping. 
But—would some one like to ask a question? 

Some one certainly would! They asked them, a hun- 
poet at a time, and Captain Faure raised a deprecating 

and. 

“This boy—young gentlemen. It is Mr. O’Connor? 
You asked me—” 

“What was the bravest thing you ever saw?” 

“So many a brave thing, it is hard to say. But per- 
haps the bravest was a deed of my friend Pollion. He 
was number 473 of the air service in my sector. It 
was—well, ‘somewhere in France.’ They had good luck 
that day on our sector, the Germans did. They shot 
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down all our chasers—battle planes—but two. Pollion 
was flying a chaser with a gun, but doing observation 
work. He had to fly low and look and send down 
information as to where some batteries were, and to 
spot shots and give the range so our artillery could 
shoot straight. They shot down his guarding battle 
planes, the Boches did. So he was naked, you under- 
stand, he had no defense left. But—he didn’t come 
home. He just kept right on flying low, looking, watch- 
ing, telegraphing back his information. He knew we 
must keep the range. A whole attack would fail if our 
artillery faltered. When an attack fails it means, oh, 
so many lives. So he kept righ* on flying, and the 
Fokkers came nearer and nearer, wondering. They 
opened on him from above. My friend Pollion—I 
think I see him smile—kept right on flying. He flew, 
watching, looking, sending until—well, until they got 
him, the Fokkers. He died in the air, being brave. 
Oh, it was fair enough—but it was like shooting a 
naked child. Number 473, my friend Pollion, had no 
defense—he couldn’t use his gun.” 

“Why not?” Buck, his heart in his eyes, fairly hurled 
the question. “Why didn’t he shoot back?” 

The tall captain smiled, a little wistfully, Buck 
thought and turned directly to him. 

“It wouldn’t have been, what you call, playing the 
game,” gently. “Number 473 had his work to do, his 
part to play. His work was to observe, to look, to 
send information. To stop to fight—that was battle 
plane work. He might have saved his life, but he 
would have lost five, ten, maybe fifteen minutes of 
observation. He didn’t think of himself, my friend 
Pollion. He thought just of the army. The Boche 
commander sent us his body. My General pinned the 
cross on number 473 before we laid him away. He 
was brave, my friend Pollion—he thought not at all of 
himself—only of France.” ; 


APTAIN Faure bowed slightly and stepped down 
from the platform. Perhaps the silence which 
greeted his withdrawal was more eloquent to the power 
of the picture he had drawn than the previous burst of 
cheers had been. 

By groups the audience dispersed—but Buck went 
out alone. In a dream he crossed to Dormitory House, 
undressed, and went to bed with a barely audible 
“’Night” to Piggy. But not to sleep. His imagination 
fired by the tales he had heard, he fancied himself an 
aviator. He saw the enemy beneath him, felt the con- 
cussion of the bombs he dropped as their explosions 
tore the air, watched the slight smoke of hidden bat- 
teries, experienced the thrill of signaling down their 
whereabouts and the exultation Captain Faure describ- 
ed, when a hidden gun was silenced with an accurate 
shot. He was with “my friend Pollion” when he died. 
He shook with number 473’s fear, when the guarding 
battle planes hurtled to the earth, and knew that he 
must save himself then or stay and observe until his 
limp body and shattered plane fell to the fire of the 
Fokkers. 

As he stared at the dim ceiling, something of the 
exaltation which may have come to 473’s heart touched 
him—something of the abnegation of self, the devotion 
to a cause, which kept “my friend Pollion” aloft those 
last few minutes, facing certain death with no thought 
of fighting back, no desire for combat or personal share 
in dealing out the death which filled the air, that he 
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might serve France—that the attack, which depended 
for success on his efforts, might not fail, that the lives 

" those who would charge, soon, might not be sacri- 
ced. 


HARD TWO WEEKS followed, and the glamor 

of the war tales dimmed in daylight and reality. 
Aeronautics were fascinating, flying a model plane was 
great fun, hope for an aviator’s job was a pleasant 
thought. But that was for the future. To-day and 
to-morrow and for fourteen days, the team was to play 
football without him. He reported for practice daily, 
played with the Scrubs, coached, did all he could do— 
but Mr. Galen passed him by. Dolly Hibbs was Var- 
sity right tackle now, playing well. Buck played sav- 
agely opposite, teaching all he knew, exhorting, berat- 
ing, pleading—for Buck’s heart was with the team, 
though his body was with the Scrubs. 

It was a strange two weeks. Only once, when Dolly 
struck him—accidentally as he believed five minutes 
later—did the red wave rise, and then he dropped, pre- 
tending to be knocked breathless, and took two full 
minutes to recover. Mr. Galen held him up and looked 
at him sharply. But, conscious that, though “stealing 
time” and “stalling the game,” he was doing it to con- 
quer that which Mr. Galen 
wanted conquered, Buck 
looked fearlessly back 


again. 

He had little hope—Mr. 
Galen was not one to 
change his mind. But he 
did his best for the team, 
rejoicing when it won, 
and glad when he found 
no cold shoulders, no re- 
proaches from any save 
Piggy, who lectured him 
unmercifully, and Captain 
Andy, who could not for- 
give him for “dirtying 
himself out of the team.” 
But these he bore cheer- 
fully—the team as a whole 
kidded him, played with 
him, rubbed elbows with 
him—and Buck was less 
miserable by their for- 
bearance. 


HE HALF HOUR 

preliminary practice 
was over. Filled stands 
shrilled and cheered. Blue 
and white of Radford, 
yellow and red of Schrane 
banked in masses of wav- 
ing pennants, © fluttered 
wildly. Horns, catcalls, 
organized cheering, two 
brass bands, five thousand throats fought each other 
in a riot of noise-making, attention-distracting efforts. 
Buck neither heard nor saw. Blanket-swathed, sweater 
piled, he ate out his heart on the side lines. As the 
whistle blew, the long line leaped forward, and Cogs- 
well booted the oval for Schrane high and far down 
the field. Somewhere, in the bottom of his- heart, Buck 
had believed that, somehow, someway, he might be re- 
instated—that Mr. Galen might. relent— 

As Piggy caught the oval, Buck flinched. As his 
roommate raced up the field behind the interference, 
Buck clenched hands in anxiety. As Cogswell dived 
clean and true past Humphrey, center, arid little Andy, 
and brought Piggy sprawling to the ground, Buck half 
rose. All that first long quarter ‘he carried the ball 
each play, felt each shock, each tackle, eath fall. 

It was nothing to nothing at the ‘end of the first 
quarter. But Radford had gained but forty yards 
against Schrane’s sixty, and the team filed with anxious 
faces to the dressing room for the arraignment by 
Mr. Galen. a 

The second quarter started, and Buck felt suddenly 
tired. He tried to relax, to talk to his brother scrubs 
—scrubs with hungry eyes, for they might be called on. 
Buck had no such thought. Doll would last through 
and even if he didn’t— 

What was that? Man hurt? Who? Hibbs—Hibbs? 
Buck rocketed to his feet, suddenly eager. Then, as 
Kennard tore off his sweater with a triumphant look, 
he sank back. Buck glanced at the tall coach, biting 
his lips with anxiety to keep back the words. Only 
his eyes spoke. But Mr. Galen shook his head, and 
Kennard ran out on the field. ; 

He lasted five minutes—then to- Buck’s shocked 
amazement, he was put out of the game, for slugging! 
He came in incoherent, but raging. “Brute—he hit me 
—look—look! I couldn’t help it—I couldn’t help it— 
oe, my eye—I couldn’t help—he struck me; he struck 
me ” } : 

A puffed and bleeding eye attested to some blow. 
Whether intentional or accidental, no one could ‘say. 
Again Buck looked his plea, and with his eyes he 
promised what his heart told. him would not be be- 
lieved of his lips. were s 

Mr. Galen hesitated, then signed Buck to heaven. 
Not a word was said—a coach may, not coach during 
a game. But Buck read the unspoken bargain. 
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OW GOOD it felt, to be back in the,game! How 

good to have his’ guard’s sturdy shoulder under 
his arm, to observe Piggy’s delight, hovering at end! 
How bright the day, how beautiful the stands!’ ,What 
a grand: game it was—and they were going to ;win it. 
Of course, they were going to win—ah! Would you? 
Well, not this time! Buck was in, out, in again and a 
runner sprawled two yards for a loss. A cheer came 
faintly to his ears. There had been none when he 
entered the game. 

“Now then, what next?. Quick, you fellows, don’t 
let ’em beat you to it—Oh! Around the other end. 
Well, I’ll be in the next one—ouch! You big hulker 
you, why do you play that.kind of football?” Buck 
rubbed the back of his. head where an elbow struck. 
The next play he upset Batty Fisher, playing opposite 
him, with neatness and dispatch. There was no red 
before his eyes. 


Exulting in the thought, (Concluded on page 39) 
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FOOTBALL 


IT.—Team Play—the Second of a Series of Three Articles 
By WALTER CAMP | 
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EAM PLAY in football 

means nothing more 

or less than the com- 

plete co-ordination of 
eleven men both on attack 
and on defense. It means 
playing in harmony, with no 
man getting in another man’s 
way, and with every player 
being where he ought to be 
‘at the very moment he ought 
to be there. In a piece of 
machinery, every part works 
smoothly with every other 
part. There are no hitches, 
no jars, no confusion. That’s 
co-ordination. 

This co-ordination can be 
secured only through the 
medium of practice, and this 

ractice must be progressive. 

t must continually advance. 
It begins with the fundamen- 
tals—tackling, charging, 
blocking; falling on the ball, 
handling the ‘ball by snapping it back, by passing and 
kicking, and by catching. If, during the first three 
weeks, players are not taught to do all these things 
properly and in a similar fashion, the play of that 
team will always be ragged. 

The most vital points of team play are charging 
and tackling on defense, and blocking and interfering 
on offense. 


Tackling Most Important 


ACKLING is the most important feature of the 

game. A mis-tackle by an end or a back may 
result in a touchdown for the other side. Nerve, 
quickness, and grip form the mixture of which good 
tackling is composed. 

The team of boys that lacks a dummy for tackling 
practice need not despair, for though dummy tackling 
is all right for correcting certain 
faults, it is not so good as the 
actual tackling of a live player. 

Most boys make the mistake 
of sticking out their hands and 
plunging for their man. This 
method is fatal when a good 
runner has the ball, for he will 
strike down the hands with his 
forearm and go gleefully on his 
way. Crouch down and shoot 
in with the shoulder, aiming the 
shoulder at the runner’s hips or 
knees. On an ideal tackle, the 
shoulder strikes the runner just 
above the. knees. 

It is a mistake to tackle short 
and try to reach with the hands. The farther the 
shoulder goes in, the greater reach the arms will have. 
As the shoulder hits, the arms should close just around 
the bend in the knees. The runner tackled this way 
will stop with a jerk. 

A boy should never tackle gingerly with the idea of 
saving his shoulder from shock. When he hits, he 
should hit hard. Even should a soft tackle bring a 
runner down, he will not fall at once but will carry 
on for a yard or so, and that yard may mean the 
difference between a lost ball and a first down. The 
tackler must stop the runner and not be borne back. 

Tackling practice should be planned so as to embrace 
all the elements that arise in a match. Tackle a run- 
ner coming straight on, and tackle runners trying to 
pass to the right and to the left. It is unnecessary 
to practice tackling from behind, for this is all a ques- 
tion of speed and means overhauling the runner. On 
these plays, do not tackle too soon. Make sure you 
- close enough; then leap on the runner and bear him 

own. 
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In Interference, Always 
Keep on Your Feet. 


Places and Plays 


TEAM on defense has eleven players to dispose 

in certain positions about the field, and the natural 
question is what to do with them. Roughly speaking, 
there are seven men to meet the first attack of the 
opponents, and four others as a further defense, usually 
called the secondary. As a matter of fact these lines 
of defense are divided into four sections. The first 
line consists of that part of the line of seven that has 
succeeded in charging through for a yard or two and 
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. CAMP has already explained to you 

about preliminary practice, in his splen- 
did article in the September issue. He ad- 
vised boys to be patient and thorough with 
the drills for passing, kicking, and catching 
the ball before starting the real scrimmages. 
One of the things he insisted upon was the 
need for a player keeping on his feet, al- 
though remaining close to the ground. Mr. 
Camp believes in the use of simple plays 
which, by constant practice, the team has 
practically perfected, instead of a lot of poor- 
ly learned trick plays. 
tions suggested for each player on the team, 
as given in the last issue, are carried far- 
ther in this installment. 
egy and Tactics,” which will appear next 
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is in the other team’s terri- 
tory. The second line is the 
players who are still back 
practically on the line of 
scrimmage, or at least be- 
hind the first or more power- 
ful group. Then comes the 
roving center, mentioned in 
the first article, and the two 
halfbacks and the fullback, 
the four forming a fan-like, 
circular line of defense. Be- 
hind these comes the quarter- 
back forming the fourth line 
all by himself. He is in a 
position to receive a_ kick, 
and should a runner get past 
all the others he alone stands 
between. the runner and a 
touchdown. 

The cardinal principle of 
team defense is a sort of tri- 
angular relationship between 
the tackle, the end, and the 
defensive back. Thus, the 
right end, right tackle, and right half form one triangle, 
and the left end, left tackle, and left halfback form 
another triangle. The three players forming this tri- 
angle move about so that when one goes in 
earnestly, the other two form a kind of base 
behind him for protection. If tackle and end 
and back, on defense, all plunged ahead blind- 
ly, that part of the field would be open terri- 
tory for any team that knew its business. 
The play of this triangle must be balanced, and 
when one goes in and the other two back up, 
the balance is maintained. 

Then there is the relation of the tackle with 
the guard, and of the guard with the center. 
As pointed out in the first article, the relations 
of the tackle with his end are more vital than 
the relation of the tackle with the guard. 
However, it should be remembered that if the 
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tackle plays wide, it leaves the guard with In Punting, Lift the 
quite a job to cover the space on the outside. Foot Overthe Head, 


Should the tackle at any time determine to 

play wider than usual, he should not forget to warn 
his guard. It is often possible and desirable to cover 
a little more on one side of the line when that side is 
suffering from heavy attack. This can be accom- 
plished by having the guard and tackle both move out, 
but in that event the center comes to one side of the 
middle line. A roving center, be it remembered, sup- 
ports the whole line from tackle to tackle. A middle 
defensive man not only supports the middle in case 
of forward passes but swings to either side, should 
either of the halfbacks go forward. 

On attack, though team play is not essential all over 
the field, it is more in evidence than on defense. On 
defense, team play must cover the entire field against 
any kind of attack, and particularly against fakes and 
surprises. An eleven whose team defense is not based 
on this principle will be made to appear ridiculous by 
a team with a good varied attack. On offense, on the 
other hand, it may take only two or three men to 
bring off a good play. This, though, does not mean 
rey team play is not equally essential on attack as on 

efense. 


Interference Keynote of Attack 


HE INTERFERERS and the general character of 
the interference are the keynote of the attack. 
Offense should be graded into two classes—one where 
it is necessary only to make a quick opening and by 
a single lunge. get a runner past; the other where, in 
order to be effective, it must be con- 
tinuing and in a way cumulative. 
The more players there are on their 
feet in interference and the longer 
they stay on their feet, the better, 
unless it happens to be a single, quick 
opportunity. The reason for this, as 
you read in the first article, is that 
a man may perform one 
act of interference, and 
if he is still on his feet, 
he can go on and per- 
form another, and per- 
haps another, down the 


field. Moreover, if he is _\ a 
Single Step in Short 
Racoctans Kicks. 


on his feet, he is very ite 
apt to be able to prevent P 
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opponents from getting the runner from behind. 
He is also in a position to save a fumble, should 
the ball be dropped. 

It should always be borne in mind that inter- 
ference, where ten men aside from the runner 
are on their feet, is always a possibility. Inter- 
ference has failed of its purpose if it is off its 
feet without having got the runner past the last 
man on defense. Of course, there are times when it is 
necessary for an interferer to leave his feet and dive 
at an opponent, but these times are much rarer than 
most persons think and rarer than coaches as a rule 
instruct. 

To sum up, team play on attack should involve the 
following: 

First—The careful, accurate passing of the ball by 
the center. 

Second—Perfect handling of the ball by the quarter- 
back and the placing of it in exactly the position where 
the back can get to it with the greatest advantage and 
without checking his run or hazarding a fumble. 

Third—The back taking the ball in such a position 
that it is secure. He does not then have to worry about 
losing it and can carry out the rest of his performance 
well. When a back is bucking the line, he should hug 
the ball into his stomach with both hands. 

Fourth—The blocking and opening by linesmen, and 
the interfering by the backs. 

Fifth—The activity of the whole team in being on 
the spot ready to line up for the next play as soon as~ 
the ball is down. No team that crawls to place after 
a scrimmage is ever a good team. 

There is one element of good team play, and that is 
not to be afraid of doing too much. If, on attack, the 
ball is to go through the right tackle, the linesmen on 
the left of the center should not think they are out of 
it. Should they get through, they should cut 
over to the other side and act as interferers 
for the man with the ball. Often they. will 
find all the other interferers off their feet. 


The Forward Pass 


5 ibe Shaan PASSING has come to play a 
prominent part in the open running game 
of to-day. In throwing a forward pass, the 
ball is held just back of the middle and 
thrown with the same motion as one would 
hurl a spear. A spiral turn can be given the 
ball by swinging the arm across at the finish 
of the throw and letting the ball roll off the 
fingers, 

The ball should be gripped between the 
_ thumb and the fingers as the throw is started. 
The ball should be thrown from somewhat above the 
shoulder, the long axis pointing in the direction of 
the throw. 

Catching a forward pass is a question of constant 
practice, for the ball must be taken often on the run 
and many times at an uncomfortable and awkward 
position, _Sometimes it comes high, sometimes low, 
and sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other. 
The main point to be remembered is that if you can 
catch and hold on to the ball, even if you fall down 
in doing so, you will gain the distance of the pass at 
least. If the ball cofies in a good position, it is possible 
to get it on the run and continue the run. A great 
many passes, however, are lost by the catcher through 
his thinking of getting along with his run rather than 
of holding the ball. 

A wet ball usually must be caught against the body. 
To try to catch it any other way is practically to invite 
disaster. This is true not only of the catcher of a 
forward pass but also for the kicker who is back mak- 
ing a punt. 

A wet day greatly interferes with forward passing. 
Nevertheless, forward passing is possible with a slip- 
pery, greasy ball. No team should be forced to aban- 
don a good forward passing game because of wet 
weather. The team that devotes a little daily practice 
to a wet ball will not be lost when a soaking day 
comes. 

A forward passer should practice daily getting the 
ball away while players seek to block him. It is sur- 
prising, 1f the passer gets plenty of practice against 
this kind of opposition, how difficult he can make it 
for a man to block his pass or to keep him from get- 
ting the pass away. 

There is one thing that should be remembered by 
every player who desires to be a good forward passer. 
That is, there will come times when he must hold the - 
ball and not throw it. Several games, to my knowl- 
edge, have been lost by a man continuing with his pass 
after he was practically blocked. On one occasion the 
passer’s arm was struck and the pass deflected so that 
it was intercepted by one of the opponents who scored 
a touchdown. That touchdown lost the game. 

Only constant practice in passing with players trying 
to block will teach a passer when it is safe to go on 
and when it is best to hug the ball and accept a down 
with a loss. When a passer finds he cannot get the 
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pass away, however, he should try to run with the ball 
and at least reach the line of scrimmage. 

Most forward passing has to be done while the 
passer is on the run, either to the side or diagonally 
backward. Hence he should always practice while on 
the -move. 

Some quick, snappy passes directly over the line are 
made from a standing position, and these should also 
be practiced. Three years ago Washington and Jeffer- 
son College specialized in these short forward passes 
‘and made them wonderfully effective. These passes 
are almost like a baseball throw, quick and snappy. 

The majority of passes, however, must be made on 
the run, and that, too, when opponents are trying to 
stop the pass or interfere with the passer. 

A little powdered rosin on the hands is a good thing, 
not only in passing but in general handling of the ball. 
It prevents fumbling of the ball, and aside from this it 
enables a tackler to hold on better. It is advisable to 
use rosin in all games. 


How to Kick 


HEN IT IS considered how hard it is to make ten 

yards in four downs against strong opposition, 
and how far a ball can be kicked against this same 
opposition, kicking looms up as an important part of 
the game. 


When punting, the ball should be met on the front: 


of the lower part of the instep and on top of the toes. 
It is best to learn to kick with one single step, or rather 
a little hitch and then a step. The foot should follow 
the ball on through and up into the air. A picture 
‘of a good punter at the finish of his follow through 
will show him standing with his kicking foot higher 
than his head. 

Spirals should not be practiced until the kicker is 
able to kick a straight ball. The spiral is made by 
drawing the foot slightly across the ball. 

Do not hold the ball too close to the body, and in 
practice kick as quickly as possible and yet get the full 
distance. 

After a kicker has learned to get the ball away cor- 
rectly, he is now ready to adopt the finished kick. He 
takes a short forward step or hitch with the kicking 
foot, then a regular stride with the other foot and then 
the swing of the kicking foot; and he swings hard and 
begins to get them out for height and distance. 

A punter should stand approximately ten yards back 
of the line.. If the opposing forwards are breaking 
through quickly, he can take greater distance. It is 


‘position to catch the ball and place 


well for him to call out the direction of the kick as 
soon as he sees which way it is going. . 

Drop kicking is similar to punting as far as standing 
and taking the step are concerned. The ball is dropped 
onto its end and is kicked with the toe instead of with 
the instep as in punting. A drop kicker should take 
one look at the goal before the ball is passed to him. 
Thereafter he should keep his eyes on the ball until 
after he has kicked it. If he cannot, with that one first 
look, keep the location of the goal in his mind, he- will 
never make a drop kicker. 

In place kicking, also, the ball is kicked with the toe. 
On kick-off it is‘usually teed up on 
a mound of earth in order to get 
greater distance to the kick and 
more freedom of swing to the leg. 

In kicks from placement, the 
man who is to place the ball should 
rest on one knee and. the other 
foot. For a right-footed kicker he 
stands to the right of the ball, his 
arms extended and his hands in 


it instantly. The left hand should 
be a little in back of the right hand, 
and the ball quickly adjusted and 
placed on the ground. Short kicks 
from placement should be made with a single step. In 
longer ones, like a kick-off, the kicker takes a run so 
as to gather greater power. 


Fumbles—and Recoveries 


[\ PRACTICING against a scrub, a wise team will 
from time to time make tests to see if a play is 
“safe”’—that is, to see whether, in case of a fumble, 
there is a player ready to recover the ball. To this end, 
the runner should be told, on occasion, to drop the 
ball as he hits the line. If it cannot be recovered, then 
something is wrong, and that play must be remodeled 
so that a man follows the runner with instructions to 
watch out, among other things, for a dropped ball. 
Fumbles that are recovered by the opponents are a 
source of danger, and many games are lost that way. 
It was fumbled balls that gave Sam White, of Prince- 
ton, a chance to make sensational runs against Yale and 
Harvard several years ago. | 

After the practice against a scrub has gone on for 
a week or two, find somebody who knows the rules 
thoroughly and is willing to umpire. Then make the 
umpiring strict. A team that plays a loose, careless 


In Tackling, Aim the Shoulder at the 
Runner’s Hips or Knees, 
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game five days a week, will surely be severely penal- 
ized on the sixth day when it goes into its match 
game and faces an umpire who will not close his eyes 
to violations. The rules were made to be observed. 
Observe them. They were also made to make the game 
fair. When you disregard them, you serve notice that 
you are willing to take a chance on dirty methods in 
order to win. Such a victory is tarnished and sad. 
Better a clean defeat, and a knowledge that you are 
good sportsmen, than a victory that sends you home 
wishing deep down in your heart that you had not done 
it. Play the game hard, but play it fair. 

Always realize that team play 
means sticking together ‘with the 
other fellows. Sometimes there is a 
star team without an especially re- 
markable star. Such a team can result 
through almost no other agency 
than a team playing like a solid 
unit. Play for the glory of the team, 
and your glory will be greater. 
Certainly the individual who omits 
a grandstand feat when he’ thiriks 
it would not be for the best inter- 
est of the team, is assuredly 
made to feel better thereby. Every 
fall there are the records of a 


light, starless team which has defeated time after time, 


‘ because of training and team play, much heavier squads 


made up of individuals playing pretty much for indi- 
vidual glory. Such winners perfect the machinery of 
fine team play; and then with team spirit, they use 
the machine they set up, and the two working together 
are almost invincible. 

A schooi is sure of a worthy record if such a spirit 
of unity exists in an eleven, which, of course, is well 
founded in the fundamentals—such as knowing the 
feel of the ball, blocking, proper tackfing, and so on. 
The enthusiasm which grows simultaneously with team 
unity is needed to put the punch in the offense. The 
possibilities of offense are by no means exhausted, and 
a team knowing straight football can add to that solid 
foundation an attacking power which is hard to meet. 
Often in perfecting the details of a proper attack, many 
temporary flaws appear, and the management and the 
team are under a fire of criticism. But so long as the 
coach and captain with the co-operation of the players 
work resolutely along fairly certain lines and endure 
the gaff of poorly posted critics, the team has a good 
chance of making a clean sweep in the big games at the 
end of the season. (Concluded on page 42) 
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would be terrors with that essential of mod- 

ern trench warfare, the hand grenade, because 
of their skill in throwing a baseball and a football, it 
was viewed as something of a joke. ‘But there was no 
joke about it, as we are learning to-day, and as the 
Germans will learn to-morrow. 

Germany counted the cost before she risked bringing 
the United States into the war with her unrestricted 
submarine warfare. She decided that America’s mili- 
tary power upon the land was negligible. Not only 
was our army small, argued the German military lead- 
ers, but we had no men trained in military discipline. 
They reckoned without America’s system of school ath- 
letics and the training it has given and is giving to 
young Americans. 

This training goes far deeper than the ability to throw 
a hand grenade far and accurately, important though 
that is. A thorough training in football, basketball or 
baseball as given in a school having well-organized and 
well-drilled teams provides a solid foundation for mili- 
tary training. The trained American athlete can be 
turned into a trained soldier quickly and readily. 


HEN AMERICAN sport writers first remark- 
ed many months ago that American boys 


Endurance 


GOOD SOLDIER must possess strength and en- 

durance. He must be able to make long marches, 
endure hardships, and meet and overcome an enemy 
man to man in close fighting. American sports require 
and develop these qualities. One cannot fight his way 
through to the last minute of the last half on the grid- 
iron or the basketball court, or run out a hit in the 
last of the ninth, without endurance. One cannot break 
through a line, smash an interference, or wrest a bas- 
ketball from an adversary without strength. Learning 
to do these things has brought bodily strength to young 
America. 


Power Applied 


HE MODERN SOLDIER must have something 

more than the physical power of a Roman gladia- 
tor. He must have applied power. In a hand-to-hand 
struggle the tricks of the wrestler are as necessary as 
strength. On the march, or in digging a trench, the 
man who knows how to use moderate strength, bests the 
giant with undirected power. So it is in football, or 
any other sport. The strong man who does not know 
how to block an opponent, who cannot make a tackle, 
is useless. Our games have taught many a strong 
youngster how to block and how to tackle, how to 
throw a basket, and how to hit a baseball. So it has 
developed in American youth, and is developing, the 
trained physical power so necessary in the séldier: 


ATHLETICS AID TO WAR 


How Training in One 
Helps in the Other 


By WALTER KELLOGG TOWERS 


Discipline 


apts. SOLDIER must be disciplined. He must 
be trained to obey instantly and unhesitatingly the 
command of his leader. Discipline is as necessary on 
an athletic team as it is in an army. So the American 
boy who wins a place on his school team learns some- 
thing of discipline. It takes some military drill to in- 
still into him military discipline, but it does not take 
nearly so long as it would in the case of the recruit 
without athletic training. The youth who has trained 
himself to jump to the right spot and do the right 
thing, quickly, unhesitatingly, when the quarter barks 
a signal, does not take long in learning to execute a 
military command. 


Teamwork 


HE SOLDIER must be something more than a per- 

fectly-trained individual. He must fit in with others 
to form an army, and must work with them smoothly, 
and without a hitch. The parts of the army must pull 
together; there must be team play. On the march, if 
a company straggles, it spreads out along the road, 
occupying more space than it should. If the companies 
in a regiment straggle, and the regiments in a brigade 
straggle, the last company of that brigade marching 
along a single road will be far behind where it should 
be. Going into a battle, it will arrive on the firing line 
a good many minutes late, and its absence during those 
minutes may well lose the conflict, 

‘The football, the basketball, the baseball player have 
learned team play. They have learned not to straggle. 
The back who swings into the interference a single step 
too late upsets the attack, leaves a gap; the opposing 
end slips through and throws the man carrying the ball 
for a loss. The baseman who fails to cover his bag at 
the right instant, the batsman who misses the ball on a 
hit-and-run play, the forward who doesn’t get to his 
corner in time to take a pass, all cause disaster. They 
must learn better to stay on the team. Athletic training 
in games played by teams has taught them to be at the 
right spot at the right second without fail. They took 
a long step towards being soldiers when they learned 
that. 


On Guard Against Stratagems 


HE SUCCESSFUL athlete must be a pretty keen 
student. The tackle who always plunges ahead in 

the same way, the forward who always runs to the same 
corner, the pitcher who always tries his fast one in a 
pinch, doesn’t last long. The athlete learns to watch 
his antagonist, to study him, to endeavor to surprise 
him, to be constantly on guard for fresh stratagems. 
These are exactly the qualities which raise a soldier 
above the average. The man who has developed these 


traits on the athletic field will not be tricked by his 
opponent on the field of battle. He will meet new situ- 
ations with confidence, will be resourceful, will think 
on his feet. : 

Because he has had to study hard to grasp the prin- 
ciples of athletic success he is ready the more quickly 
to grasp the things which are placed before him in the 
military training camp. He does not have to be told 
things twice, and learns with astonishing rapidity. He 
has learned to understand instructions and to make 
mind and body act together. His athletic training has 
come close to making of him a trained man in the 
military sense. 


Courage 


OU KNOW that the soldier must have courage. 

We are accustomed to think of courage as some- 
thing inborn. But courage, or that which serves as 
courage, may be taught. The veteran officer trains his 
men at loading and firing a gun, at advancing at a 
word of command, hour after hour, day after day, week 
after week, Every action must become practically auto- 
matic. The soldier learns to do those things so well 
that though he may be terribly frightened when first 
he comes under fire—and he will be—he nevertheless 
goes right on firing his gun and obeying the commands 
because those actions have become instinct with him. 
So, courage and steadiness under fire are developed in 
the soldier. 

In not unsimilar ways courage is developed in the 
athlete. It takes courage to dive headlong into an on- 
coming back who weighs forty pounds more than you 
do. The begiiner often hasn’t the sand to make that 
kind of a tackle and lets the runner by. But if he has 
any kind of stuff in him he learns better. He is kept 
at the tackling dummy hour after hour until diving into 
a runner is instinctive. Then he stops not to think of 
whether the tackle will hurt, but dives at his man and 
brings him down. It takes courage to stand up in the 
batter’s box when a pitcher with a world of steam, but 
none too much control, is dishing up the shoots. The 
youngster at the bat edges back. But little by little 
he learns to stand up to them, until it becomes a matter 
of course. 

The youth who has learned to master bodily fear in 
football, or any other sport, has gone a long way to- 
wards mastering all bodily fear. He has begun to learn 
to keep his head under fire. 

The American athlete has learned to keep fit, to obey 
orders, to do the right thing at the right time, to keep 
his head under stress. He has learned to play the game 
on gridiron and diamond, and he is almost ready to 
play the bigger, harder, but not altogether dissimilar 
game on the shell-torn fields of France. 

The schools and colleges should continue their ath- 
letic activities. 
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MARK TIDD, EDITOR- 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


CHAPTER NINE. 


HAT’S in the box?” says I to Mark 
Tidd next morning, when we had - 
started out toward what he was still 
calling Castle Wigglesworth. 

“Did you f-f-fetch a lunch?” says he. 

“No,” says_I. 

“Didn’t think you would,” says he, 
f-fetched enough for two.” 

I looked at the box. Honest, it reminded me 
more of a piano box than anything else. 

“Ts that full?” says I 

“Couldn’t git in another crumb,” says he. 

“How long you plannin’ to stay?” 

“Home ’fore supper.” 

“And that’s just lunch!” says I. 

“Nothin’ but a s-snack,” says he. “Didn’t put 
ina thing but six pieces of apple p-p-pie and 
eight ham sandriches and a few fried cakes and 
three-four bananas and a I-little hunk of cake 
and some f-f-fried chicken and a h-hunk of bread, in 
case we didn’t have enough sandriches, and some b-but- 
ter—” 

“And a barrel of flour,” says I, “and a crate of eggs 
and a crock of baked beans and a side of bacon—” 

“Huh,” says he, “I guess there won’t be much I-left.” 

“IT wonder,” says I, changing the subject, “if they let 
our duke go prancin’ around outdoors, or do they keep 
him shut up in a dungeon?” 

“Can’t never tell about this crowd,” says Mark. 
“They’re 1-liable to do most anythin’. I calc’late, though, 
he'll be let out some, with a strong guard.” 

“Tf the guard’s around, how’ll we git to talk to him?’ 

“That’s what we got to f-find out,” says he. 

We got to where we could see Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
house—the castle, I should say—along about nine 
o'clock. It was a big place with porches and lots of 
windows and curlycues and gables and wings and such 
like. I can’t ever see what one old man ever did with 
all of it. It was in the middle of a whopping yard 
that was beginning to look run down. Grass and 
things were growing up in the gravel walk. In a month 
more it would look like one of those houses where 
nobody lives. There was a hedge all along the front, 
higher than my head, but when we had crept up close, 
I poked my head through and had a good look. It was 
a funny kind of a place. Sort of a menagerie, only the 
animals weren’t alive. There were some deer and a 
big dog and a cat and a lion—all made out of stone or 
something. 

“Tf I was goin’ to keep pets, I’ll bet they’d be the 
kind I could teach tricks to,” says I. “What good ’s 
a stone dog, /’d like to know?” 

“Where d’you s’pose the duke is?” says Mark, switch- 
ing to something more important to our business. 

_ “T don’t see no guards,” says I, “and I don’t see the 

duke.” 

But just then a kid came around the corner of the 
house. He was just an ordinary looking kid, though it 
didn’t seem like he was enjoying himself very much. 
He sat down alongside the stone dog and propped his 
head up in his hands and stared at the ground. 

“L-lonesome,” says Mark, sympathetic-like. 

“Let’s go in and play with him,” says I. 

“Sure,” says Mark, sarcastic, “and s-spill the whole 
mess of beans. What would the Knight With the Black 
Gauntlets do if he saw us play- 
in’ with that duke, eh? He 
ween ge’ suspect anythin’, would 
ne?” 

“Let’s git him over here then,” 
says I. 

“Charm him over I-like a 
snake does a bird,” says Mark. 

But the duke saved us trouble 
by getting up and walking over 
toward the hedge and then fol- 
lowing the hedge 
around toward us. 
When he was right 
opposite us, Mark 
whistled low and 
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HOW MARK MIXES NEWSPAPER 
AND MYSTERY. 


& 

i ARK TIDD, the fat boy who makes your eyes 
H bug out at the things he figures up and who 
= makes you almost choke laughing, started it all by geiting 
= his dad to buy the Wicksville Trumpet, which had 
= “b-busted,” as he said to his pals, Tallow Martin, Plunk 
i Smalley, and Binney Jenks, wha tells the story. Tecum- 
= seh Androcles Spat, a tramp printer, agrees to do the 
= compositing, and Mr. Spragg, from Eagle Center, makes 

trouble by ‘starting a rival paper. 

_ The death of the strange Mr. Wigglesworth, explained 
somewhat by Lawyer Jones, furnishes the first scoop for 
the paper. The Wigglesworth will, though still incom- 
plete, turns up mysteriously, but the boys determine to 


the Black Gloves are trying to keep prisoner a boy, Rock, 
who had been brought to “Castle Wigglesworth" just 
before the owner died. Mark and Binney are just set- 
ting out to learn more about Rock, or the “imprisoned 
Duke.” Listen to what they say in this issue. 
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cautious. The duke stopped and looked. 

“We're r-right here behind the hedge,” says Mark. 
“Don’t, act like you was t-t-talkin’ to anybody. Come 
and sit down with your back agin’ that 1-little moun- 
tain ash tree.” 

The boy did like Mark said, acting sort of surprised, 
but not frightened a bit. I guess he had pretty good 
nerve, because I figger I’d be some scared to have a 
voice I couldn’t see and wasn’t expecting and didn’t 
know anything about, go ordering me around. 

“Be you Rock?” asked Mark. 

“Yes! Who are you?” 

“I’m Mark Tidd, and Binney Jenks is with me. We 
came out to talk to you.” 

“You better not let Jethro see you,” says Rock. 
“What do you want of me?” : 

“First,”: says Mark, “we want to git acquainted. And 
when we're acquainted and you git so you can trust 
us, then we want to see if there hain’t s-somethin’ we 
can do to help you.” 
fe don’t know that I need any help,” says Rock, stiff- 
ike. 

“If you don’t,” says Mark, “you’re the f-first feller I 
ever see that didn’t. For instance, Rock, wouldn’t you 
I-like to be helped to know what you're here at Wig- 
glesworth’s for? Do you know the Man With the 
Black Gloves? And did you know him and Jethro met 
on Center Line Bridge I-last night and t-talked you 
over? Why d’you s’pose they did that?” 

“Where do you come in?” says Rock, 

“Well,” says Mark, “there’s a number of r-reasons 
for my comin’ in. First, I’m in the newspaper b-busi- 
ness, and I want the news. Second, I kind of like 
m-monkeyin’ around with mysteries. 
It’s got to be a habit with me.” 

“Hum,” says Rock, and sat quiet a 
spell, sort of thinking it over. Pretty 
soon he says, “Well, it can’t do any 
harm if it doesn’t do any good. I”— 
his voice sort of wabbled for a 
second, and I hoped he wasn’t going 
to blubber, “I’ve been mighty lone- 
some—almost always.” 

“That’s p-perty rotten, hain’t it?” 
says Mark. 

“You'd think so,” says Rock, “if 
you hadn’t ever had any folks at all 
that you knew about, and had lived 
with folks that kept you just because 
somebody paid your board, and had 
been sent off to schools where the 
fellows thought you were queer, be- 
cause you didn’t know anything about 
yourself, and never made friends 
with you,” 

“T’ll b-bet I would,” says Mark, in 
a way he has when he’s sorry for 
anybody. Somehow he manages to 
make you feel some better right off. 
“And we—there’s f-four of us— 
would like to be friends with you, if 
you'll let us. Honest! And we'd 
I-like to help you out. We ain’t just 
s-stickin’ our noses into your busi- 
ness out of curiosity.” 

“I wish I could get a look at you,” 
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Rock Moved in Slow, Until He Figured It Was Safe to Quit His Acting. 
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says Rock, sort of dubious. 
Mark chuckled and nudged me. 


You could see he 
liked Rock for saying that, and afterwards he said to 
me that right there he made up his mind the strange 


boy was all right. “He ain’t anybody’s fool,” says he, 
“and if you go trustin’ anybody before you get a good 
I-look into his eyes, why, then you'll run a fine chance 
of bein’ a fool.” 

He says to Rock: “Come out and take a 1-look then.” 

“T dassn’t,” says Rock. “Jethro’s watchin’ me all the 
time, and he ordered me not to go outside the hedge 
nor to speak to anyone.” 

“T. b’lieve in orders bein’ obeyed when somebody gives 
‘em that’s got the right to,” says Mark, “but this Jethro 
hain’t no more right to be b-bossin’ you than I have, 
which hain’t any at all.” 

“T know that,” says Rock, “but if he catches me there 
won't be any fun in it.” 

“We'll fix it so’s he won’t catch you,” says Mark. 
“Wait a minute till I think.” 

_ He studied over it a minute, and then says to Rock, 
“Hain’t there an arbor back there a c-couple of hun- 
dred feet?” 

“Yes,” says Rock. Re 

“Does it back right against the hedge?” says Mark. 

Rock looked careful and said it did. 

“Good,” says Mark. “You sort of I-loaf back there 
slow and like you didn’t have anythin’ in mind. We'll 
crawl up along the hedge and b-burrow through. ’Tain’t 
likely we'll be seen in there.” 

“Ay. right,” says Rock, and off he went. Mark 
watched to see how he did it, and nodded like he was 
satisfied. 

“Look,” says he to me. “That kid’s got b-brains.” 

Rock did act fine and not a bit like he had anything 
on his mind. He just sort of wandered around, but 
every little bit he managed to get nearer to the arbor. 
Then he stooped and picked up a stone out of the drive- 
way in front of the house and chucked it at the arbor. 
Like anybody would, he stopped to see where the stone 
hit, and then he walked over there slow and poked 
around the arbor like he was sort of curious to see 
how it was built. 

“Come on,” says Mark, and we snaked it on our 
stummicks till we was right back of the arbor. I poked 
my head through, and then wiggled through myself. It 
wasn’t so easy for Mark, because a hole that would do 
for me wouldn’t be big enough for one of his legs, but 
he made it at Jast, considerable scratched and het up. 
Then he whistled soft. 

In a minute Rock came mooching in, but he didn’t 
come right in. He stopped in the door and looked at it. 
It wasn’t a door, but just a sort of open arch, and he 
shook the side to see if it was strong, and turned around 
and looked all over the yard. Then he moved back in 
as slow as molasses, until he figgered it was safe to quit 
his acting and look us over. 

“Hello,” says he. 

] ta: Mark Tidd,” says Mark, “and this is Binney 

enks.” . 

Rock didn’t say anything, but just eyed Mark steady, 
and then me. Finally he stuck out his hand and says, 
“T like your looks.” 

“Fine,” says Mark, “Then everybody’s satisfied. I 
kind of like my looks myself. There’s enough of ’em.” 
Mark would joke about his being fat himself, but if 
anybody else went to trying it they wanted to look out. 
“There's this about us,” says Mark, “we may not be 
able to do you any good, but it’s s-s-sure we can’t do 
you any harm.” 

“Whether you do me good or harm,” says Rock, “I’m 
goin’ to tie to you, for the sake of bein’ able to say to 
myself that I’ve got some friends.” 

“Bully for you,” says Mark. “Now I-let’s get to busi- 
ness. What's your whole name?” 

“Roscoe Beaumont,” says he. 

“How old?” 

“Sixteen,” 

“Where was you b-born?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What was your f-f-father’s first name?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What was your m-mother’s name before she was 
married ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Who brought you to Mr. Wigglesworth’s ?” 

“A man by the name of Pekoe.” 

“What?” says Mark. 

“Pekoe,” says Rock. “Some folks nicknamed him 
Peterkin.” Then I remembered that The Man With 
the Black Gloves had mentioned this Pekoe on the 
bridge. 

“Who is Pekoe?” 

“T don’t know,” says Rock. 

“How did he happen to f-fetch you here?” 
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“He came to the school where I was and said my 
father had told him to come after me the first chance 
he got and take me to Henry Wigglesworth in Wicks- 
ville, but he says that was several months ago, and this 
was the first time he’d been in my part of the United 
States since then. He said my father was dead and 
that he died down in South America.” 

“Oh,” says Mark. “I guess your mother must ’a’ 
died a long time ago.” 

“When I was a baby,” says Rock. 

“And th-th-that’s all you know about yourself?” 

“Every single word.” 

“Don’t know why you was to be f-f-fetched to Mr. 
Wee eee ze” 
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“What did Mr. Wigglesworth say when you came?” 
“Nothin’. Pekoe, he left me outside and went to the 
house. He was gone half an hour and came back and 
said I was to go in. Pekoe went on out of the gate 
and I went in. Jethro met me and fixed up a room for 
me. I didn’t see Mr. Wigglesworth for a coupleoof 
days. He never came out of his room. Guess he was 
gperty sick then. One night when he thought I was 
asleep he came into my room with a light turned down, 
and looked at me. I pretended I was asleep, but I 
managed to get a look at him just the same. He didn’t 
say a word, but just looked funny—queer. He shook 
his head and then nodded as much as to say that some- 
thing was so. After that he went out. I never saw 
him again.” 

“What did you do with the p-p-puzzle he wrote for 
you the night before he d-died?” 

Rock looked sort of surprised that Mark knew about 
it, but didn’t ask any questions. “I got it in my pocket,” 
says he. “It don’t mean anythin’. I guess he must have 
been out of his head.” 

“Maybe,” says Mark; “can’t 
tell. Mind lettin’ me see it?” 

Rock pulled it out and handed 


it over. A 

“Huh,” says he, “this d-d-don’t | «= 9° 
make much sense.” ee 
“IT can’t see it makes any,” 
says Rock, 

“If it’s what it may be,” says 
Mark, “it would take work to 
f-figger sense out of it. Can I 
keep it?” 

“Yes,” says Rock. “Do you 
think it is really anything?” aka 

“Lemme study it first. Let’s 
see; it says, ‘Where pussy looks 
she walks. Thirty and twenty 
and ten and forty-six. Stop. 
Ninety degrees in the shade. In. 


Investigate. Believe 
what tells the truth. Some 
muddle, hain’t it?” 

“Clean out of his head when 
he wrote it,” says I 
. “Suppose,” says Mark, “you 
knew you was d-dyin’, and there 
was a m-message you wanted to 
I-leave, and you knew the only 
-man around was agin’ you and 
you dassn’t trust him, and you 
was sick and a leetle queer. Sup- 
pose you just had to leave a 
m-message that nobody could see sense to, but that kad 
sense in it if it was studied out. Then what? Eh? 
Maybe,” says Mark, wagging his head, “maybe you'd 
think up a p-p-puzzle like this.” 

“Do you think it’s a—what d’you call ’em—a crypto- 
gram?” asked Rock. 

“What’s a cryptogram?” says I. 

“A cipher message,” says Mark. 

“Oh!” says I. “Like havin’ each letter in the alpha- 
bet a number, or some kind of a mark?” 

“Yes,” says Mark, “only this hain’t that kind—if it 
is one. It’s one where the words and letters mean 
just what they are, but where you have to study out 
what they tell you to do. I'll study over it.” He 
shoved it into his inside pocket. “We better be gettin’ 
along, Rock. You come here every day, and maybe 
we'll be here or leave a m-message. We'll |-leave it 
under that stone. If you have any word for us, why, 
you leave a note under the stone. Eh?” 

“All right,” says Rock. “I hope you'll come often.” 

“We will,” says Mark, “and we'll keep you posted. 
You open your ears and eyes and don’t miss anythin’.” 

“Good-bye,” says Rock. “Look out,’ he whispered, 
sudden. “J see Jethro comin’.” 

In about two jerks of a lamb’s tail we were through 
the hedge and out of sight. Rock sauntered out of 
the arbor, as if nothing had happened, and we saw 
Jethro stop and talk to him with a scowl. We ate 
that big lunch out in a patch of woods and then went 
back to town. 


CHAPTER TEN. 


J gaan the next few days we were pretty busy 
getting ready for the next issue of the Trumpet, 
so we didn’t get to see Rock, and Mark didn’t have a 
minute to study out that puzzle about the cat and what 
color is a brick and all that. Things didn’t go along 
so smooth this time as they did before. Mark said it 
was because the novelty had worn off. We got some 
advertising, but there weren’t any full pages, and we 
didn’t get in half a dozen subscriptions, so that when 
the paper was printed we were just about out of money 
again. 

Our paper, printed with patent insides, as they call 
them, had to be paid for at the express office before 
we could get it, and Tecumseh Androcles Spat had had 
to buy a new pair of pants on account of some trouble 
with a dog while he was out walking one evening, and 
ink costs money. You haven’t any idea what a lot it 
takes to print a paper. Well, we got it out all right, 
and then started to sell it. But this time Spragg was 
right on hand with his Eagle Center Clarion, and had 
kids selling it just like we sold the Trumpet, only he 
sold his paper for three cents, while we had to raise 
our price to five or bust. 

And this time he had more Wicksville news, though 
we still beat him there. But folks will buy cheap even 
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if what they’re getting isn’t so good as what costs a 
little more. The result of the whole thing was that 
we got left with a hundred papers on our hands, and 
that was pretty bad. It was Spragg that did it. When 
we knew just how we’d come out, we had a meeting 
in the office to see what to do about it. 

“If we could only git rid of Spragg,” says Tallow. 

“Yes,” says I, “he’s messin’ up the whole show.” 

We looked at each other but nobody had any ideas. 

“We might get out an Eagle Center edition of the 
Trumpet,” says Plunk. 

Well, there was an idea and we talked it over, but 
it wasn’t long before we saw that wouldn’t do. We 
had our hands full now without monkeying with Eagle 
Center. 

“Tf,” says I, “we could only fix. it so’s folks here 
didn’t want anything to do with Eagle Center—” 

“Binney,” says Mark,’ “there isan idee. Start a 
t-town row. Get folks here to hatin’ Eagle Center. 
Make a sort of war, eh? Fine! Now,” says he with 
a grin, “all we got to do is f-figger out how to do it.” 

“If that Eagle Center paper would only talk mean 
about Wicksville,” says I. 

“It won't,” says Mark. “They’re after Wicksville 
b-business.” 

He sat back and pulled at his ear like he does when 
he’s thinking hard, and whistled a little, and reached 
for his jackknife and whittled some. 

Pretty soon he whacked his leg and said he’d got it. 

“Well?” says I. ’ 

“We'll go to Eagle Center,” says he, “and interview 
a b-b-bunch of folks, and sort of get ’em to talk about 
Wicksville. Bet we can f-fix it so’s they make fun of 
this town. Then,” says he, “there’s that old b-business 
of the trolley line from the city, which might go’ 
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through héte and m-might go through Eagle Center. 
What made me think of that was that a s-surveyor got 
off’n the train to-day, and I asked him what he was 
up to, and he said he was goin’ over the right of way 
that was laid out a couple of years ago.” 

“Um,” says I; “sounds promisin’.” 

“We'll t-try it,” says Mark. “Binney, you and I will 
go over in the m-mornin’.” 

So next morning over we went. 

I never saw anything so‘easy. Mark says that folks 
would rather make fun of somebody or something, 
whether they’ve got any reason for doing it or not, 
than to work and make money, and I guess he’s right. 

As soon as we began talking about Wicksville, they 
up and sailed into it like they had been waiting for the 
chance for years. Of course we helped things along 
by bragging a little and by making a few comparisons 
that didn’t favor Eagle Center any. But it didn’t take 
much urging. Why, we could have got enough inter- 
views to fill the paper twice, and any one of them, 
when. it stood out in print, was enough to’ make the 
whole population of Wicksville take off its coats and 
roll up its shirt sleeves and start right over to give 
Eagle Center a walloping. When we had all we 
wanted we started back for home, and planned out 
how we'd use it, and the way we planned was the one 
that would do the most good, you bet. 

“Now,” says Mark, “if we just had some sure news 
about that t-trolley line.” 

“We hain’t,” says I 

“No,” says he, “but if Plunk and Tallow’ll git out 
and tag around after that. s-surveyor we'll git some. 
Just hang around him and ask questions, but don’t 1-let 
on you’re newspaper men. Just be kids.” 

So off they went. They found out that surveyors 
were going over both routes—the one through Wicks- 
ville and the one through Eagle Center. It seems like 
the company was keeping pretty quiet about the whole 
thing, but from what Plunk and Tallow could gather, 
it was pretty sure the trolley line was going through 
some place. Well, there was big news, and if Spragg 
didn’t get hold of it tt would be bigger than ever. We 
set right to work getting things in shape for the next 
paper, and called in Tecumseh Androcles Spat to tell 
him all about it and get him to fix up the paper so it 
would look exciting. He got the idea right away. 

“Will Tecumseh A. Spat dress up this paper? You 
may take it, young gentlemen, from an authority, that 
he will. It is an opportunity. This town shall see what 
a paper with a real story in it should look like. We 
will hammer them in the eyes with type. We will make 
our pages leap out to meet them. Ah, this is an occa- 
sion such as delights the. heart of a compositor and 
make-up man. I revel in it. Trust me, gentlemen, 
and you shall not be disappointed.” 

And we weren’t. All we had to do was write the 
stuff and give it to Tecumseh. Why, he hardly took 
time to eat or sleep. He was that tickled with himself 
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he almost busted out of his clothes, and we had to keép 
going hard or he’d have run right away from us. 

It was two days before we got the stories all written 
—the trolley line and what Eagle Center thought of 
Wicksville. Then we did a little advertising of our 
own. Mark wrote the signs. 

The first one, printed in big type and tacked up in 
front of our office, went like this: 


WICKSVILLE INSULTED. 
Never were such things said about a town 
without blood being shed. 
Has Wicksville any pride? 
You bet it has pride. 
READ’ ABOUT IT IN THE NEXT WICKS- 
VILLE TRUMPET. 
Every word printed was actually uttered. 
; What will you do about it? 


Then we printed about twenty little signs that said: 


Where is Wicksville’s civic pride? 
Will it stand by to be insulted? 
Read the insults in the Wicksville Trumpet. 


That night we put these all up, and the next morning 
the town was talking. I’ll bet twenty folks stopped in 
the office to ask what it was about, but mum was the 
word with us. We wouldn’t peep. 

By the time Thursday got around, the town was pret 
much worked up. You haven’t any idea how mu 
folks think of their town till something happens, and 
then up in the air they go. Well, Wicksville was up in 
the air, you can bet, and it looked like it was up there 
to stay. Some folks was for having a public meeting 
about it, but others pointed out 
it was foolish to have a public 
meeting till you knew what you 
were going to have it about. 
Other folks said, though, that as 
long as you knew your town had 
been insulted, what was the dif- 
ference how it was insulted or 
who did it. Something ought to 
be done. Of course we didn’t 
do a thing to stop people from 
feeling that way, either. 

At last the Trumpet went to 
press, and she was a dandy. 
Across the front page was a big 
headline: 

WICKSVILLE INSULTED 

BY EAGLE CENTER, 

Then, side by side, we printed 
interviews. Mr. Wiggamore, the 
justice of the peace at Eagle 
Center, said every time a loafer 
came into his court the first 
_ question he asked him was, did 
he come from Wicksville. That 
was pretty good for a send-off, 
letting on that Wicksville folks 
were loafers, but he went far- 
ther than that. He said when he 
had to drive through the country 
he would go out of his way five 
miles before he would drive 
through our town, because our 
streets were so rotten they 
weren’t fit to drive cattle over, let alone a horse and 
buggy. We knew that would rile the folks, because we 
do take pride in our streets. 

Next came Mr. Smart, the grocer. He said he 
wouldn’t do business in Wicksville except on a cash 
basis. That he’d never seen a man from Wicksville 
he’d trust with a red-hot stove. And he said the town 
looked like somebody passing in the night had dropped 
it by accident and forgotten it. Also he said that the 
man that dropped it was probably mighty glad of ‘it. 

Then came Mr. Pilkins, town clerk, and he gave his 
opinion that Wicksville was the worst-looking, most 
run-down, dilapidated, out-at-heel village in the state. 
He said it was a shame; that the rest of the towns in 
the county ought to take up a collection to help Wicks- 
ville folks paint their houses. | . 

Mr. Stoddy said that Wicksville didn’t have enter- 
prise enough to keep the hogs out of Main Street. He 
said the best men in our town were the women, and that 
so far’s he could see there wasn’t any reason for keep- 
ing up such a town at all, unless it was that no other 
town wanted such a lot of folks to live in it. © 

Well, those are just samples. The men that said them 
were more than nine-tenths joking, all right, but when 
you saw what: they said right in cold type it looked 
pretty bad. Whee, but it looked bad! Then, right on 
top of those insults, and a lot more, we printed another 
big headline: 

SHALL EAGLE CENTER 
STEAL OUR-TROLLEY LINE? 

Then we printed the story about the trolley line, and 
what was going on. And we hinted that if Eagle Cen- 
ter got a chance it would do something underhanded to 
influence the line to go that way. And we pointed out 
the benefits of the line to Wicksville, and what money 
it would bring to town, and all that. My, it was a 
screamer. 

Then, inside, we printed an editorial by. Mark Tidd, 
which -asked our folks if they wanted anything ‘to do 
with a town that thought about us the way Eagle Cen- 
ter did. He asked if. we wanted to trade with them or 
visit with them. He wanted to know why the Board of 
Trade didn’t meet and fix up to boycott Eagle Center, 
and he ended up- by demanding why something wasn’t 
done at once to see to it that Wicksville got that 
trolley line for itself. 

You wouldn’t believe it, but we ran out of papers 
before they’d had time to dry, and had. to turn to and 
print some more.’ Yes, sir, we printed a whole hundred 
extra, and sold every one of them. Wherever you 
looked was a man reading the paper, maybe out loud to 
a crowd. It was. funny. Men stood shaking their fists 
and scowling and making speeches and tearing around 
like they was crazy. There was some talk of organiz- 
ing a party to go over to Eagle Center to dare them 
to fight, but this was overruled. 

Anyhow everybody was mad, and when Spragg, of 
the Eagle Center Clarion, (Continued on page 40) 
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ANY YOUNG MEN choosing their life work 
will elect to devote their time and energy to: 
the science and art of medicine. The genuine 
worth of scientific medicine has never been so 

thoroughly tested as now, when shell-torn and flame- 
tortured humanity is in greatest need of means to heal 
the wounds of the European battlefields, where the Red 
Cross signalizes such a triumphant achievement. Amid 
unprecedented difficulties, in the camps where millions 
are congregated, in the quick transportation of corps 
after corps, in the trenches, and even among the pris- 
oners of war—everywhere, scientific medicine has suc- 
cessfully met her old foes, typhoid, dysentery, cholera, 
tetanus, and other epidemics, which in former wars 
usually have been the most destructive factors in the 
midst of contending armies, and have often decided 
battles and determined the fate of nations. There has 
never been a time when individual worth among med- 
ical practitioners was more correctly evaluated and 
more highly estimated than the present. 

It is to be hoped that those who enter the calling of 
medicine fully realize the importance of their decision. 
Medicine needs recruits, but it desires and will accept 
omly those who, after severe tests, are found worthy. 
The aim of medical education is to develop strong men, 
and in order to do so, difficult tasks must be imposed 
in the training. 


Preparation Must Be Thorough 


S A PREPARATION for the training in medical 

schools, a thorough groundwork of the basic prin- 
ciples and facts of physics, chemistry, and biology is 
of fundamental importance, as these are the chief con- 
tributory sciences to the facts utilized in the prevention 
or alleviation of diseases. Many fail because their 
training in these sciences is inadequate. Teachers in 
the medical school cannot take the time nor can they 
hold back better trained students to instruct those who 
are deficient. By the end of the first year most of 
these unfortunates are asked to withdraw. 

With the best possible preparation the medical student 
finds his daily task quite as much as the strong can 
carry and altogether too heavy for weaklings. There 
has been some discussion among medical educators con- 
cerning the curricu- 
lum, some contending 
that it is too heavy 
| for the average stu- 
dent. This depends 
HH upon what is meant 
| by the “average stu- 
dent.” If the stand- 

ard set in college 
work is applied, I am 

——of the opinion that 
medicine does not want such “average students.” I am 
convinced that a strong student, of a high average, can 
carry the medical work as now imposed and that the 
imposition. of a heavy task succeeds in weeding out 
the- unfit and is therefore desirable. We do not de- 
velop muscles by lifting featherweights, nor do we 
strengthen brain activity without, earnest effort. 

A strong intellect is not enough to insure success to 
the medical student. Intellect must be backed by in- 
dustry. Lack of proper application to the work is the 
most potent cause of failure among the students. Some 
allurement causes a student to neglect his tasks for a 
day and then for a week. Soon he finds himself quite 
in the rear. His bluff at recitation does not go. His 
teachers question his intellectual strength and honesty. 
He becomes a derelict and must be removed for his 
own and others’ good. 


Integrity as a Requisite 


N ESSENTIAL to success in medicine is integrity. 

When endowed with a high degree of intelligence, 
supported by the greatest industry but without integrity, 
the medical man is likely to prove a disgrace to his 
profession and a menace to the community in which 
he lives. That integrity has been re- 
garded as an essential qualification of 
the practitioner of medicine from the 
earliest times is shown by the exaction 
of the Hippocratic oath supposed to 
have been formulated by the father 
of the profession. The medical man 
must be honest with himself, his pa- 
tients, and the public. For personal 
gain he must not pretend to greater 
knowledge or skill than he possesses. 
Professional ethics insist that in the 
announcement of his purpose to serve 
the community he must restrict him- 
self to the simplest statement. The 
public has long ridiculed the restric- 
tions which the medical profession has 
attempted, with more or less success, 
to impose upon its own members, but 
that the public is now reaching a point 
where it ‘appreciates the righteousness 
of medical ethics is shown by recent 
legislation forbidding false and exag- 
gerated advertisements. 


Studies Never End 


S THE FIRST thing for the hon- 
est man to do in becoming a 
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CAREER 
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physician is to secure the best possible preparation, so 
to enter upon the practice of medicine or to continue in 
it without adequate preparation is a crime—a moral, if 
not a statutory one. The public has come to this view 
and there is no other profession to which admission 
is so strictly guarded as that of medicine. State laws 
set the standards of admission to medical schools, and 
state licensing boards test medical graduates. The best 
intentions do not supply the deficiences due to lack of 
knowledge and skill. It certainly can be said that in 
the practice of medicine, knowledge is a virtue and ig- 
norance a crime, 

The efficient medical man must continue to be a 
student as long as he remains an active member of the 
profession. Medicine is a progressive science, each 
year adding to the discoveries in physics, chemistry, and 
biology which find practical application in the preven- 
tion or cure of disease. Ld 

In medicine there are no “papal bulls,” no “ipse 
dixits,” and even “precedent” is shown but scant re- 
spect. It is best compared to a living plant constantly 
drawing sustenance from soil and air, dropping its 
withered leaves and branches, ever putting forth buds 
and blossoms and bearing each season better fruit. 
One who is not capable of sustained effort should seek 
some other calling in life. Occasionally I meet with 
men who are still living professionally in their under- 
graduate days, reading the same old books, and writing 
the same old prescriptions, both blind and deaf to the 
changed environment. Fortunately,. the more intelli- 
gent of the public easily recognize these fossils and 
appraise them at their true worth. They are interest- 
ing as relics of the past, but worthless in the present. 


A Costly Education 


AM SOMETIMES asked what financial reward can 

the medical man reasonably expect. This is a proper 
question and I am ready to give it my answer. In the 
first place a medical education, even with the relatively 
small tuition one pays in a state university, is the most 
expensive professional education, both in the time and 
money, both to the state and to the student. 

_The laboratory expenses of the medical student are 
higher than those in any other school. Where other 
students buy books, he buys not only more expensive 
books, but he must also purchase a 
microscope, blood counter, and other 
expensive instruments. After gradua- 
tion most medical students spend from 
one to three years in hospital work, 
and at least one of these promises soon 
to become obligatory on all. When he 
begins practice, the medical man must 
have a respectable office and a well- 
equipped laboratory. He must con- 
tinue to buy expensive books, for the 
average medical book is out of date 
almost as soon as it leaves the press, 
so rapid has been the advance in 
scientific medicine in the past thirty 
years. He cannot do without the best 
professional journals, and being a 
member of a learned profession he is 
ashamed to be ignorant of the best 
general literature. In his consulting 
room, his visits to the homes of his 
patients, and in his association with 
his fellows, he must be neatly, though 
he need not. be expensively, dressed. 
He must supply himself with means 
for quick and comfortable travel. 

Without going into further particu- 
lars, I may say that by the time he 
‘is ready to begin his professional 
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work, the most economical medical man has already 
made an investment of .from ten to twenty thousand 
dollars, if you count not only his actual expenses, but 
allow a fair amount for his time and calculate the in- 
terest on these amounts. Then, too, when he begins, 
he must have the wherewithal to make his work suc- 
cessful. No medical man can neglect the financial side 
of his life’s work. Without an adequate income he 
cannot reach a high degree of efficiency in his work. 

However, the medical man who is imbued with the 
right spirit will use his financial gains largely in in- 
creasing his professional efficiency. After setting aside 
enough for the fair support of himself and those de- 
pendent upon him, he will devote the surplus—and there 
must be a surplus if he is to be successful—to better 
equipment,*both physically and mentally. It has been 
my observation that the more intelligent laity respects 
the physician who endeavors to keep himself well- 
posted and well-equipped in his professional work. 
Medical men who attend their local, state, and national 
societies are, as a rule, successful financially, while 
those who think that they cannot leave their work even 
for self-improvement, have a hard time in making ends 
meet. 


An Independent Calling 


HE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER endowed with 

intelligence, fortified with industry, and with his 
every action controlled by strict integrity is sure to 
make a decent living, care for himself and family in 
comfort, and he need not sleep in a pauper’s grave. 
He is not compelled to sacrifice his self-respect to ex- 
pediency. His calling is quite as independent as any 
other. He can choose his own friends, church, and 
political affiliation. The man who is sick with pneu- 
monia, or has an inflamed appendix. does not consult 
the society columns, the church directory, or the polling 
lists when he selects his medical attendant. He preférs 
the man who is likely to render him the best service, 
and the intelligent public in the long run and on the 
whole judges wisely. 


“Preventive” Medicine 


EDICINE offers a number and variety of special 

activities to those who choose it as a career. In- 
dividuals select specialties so that each patient may 
have the advice of an expert. There is a grand divi- 
sion of medical activities into those with preventive 
and those with curative aims. The former is a product 
of the nineteenth century, the latter as old as the 
records of man. 

The oldest theory as to the cause of disease is that 
it is an infliction laid upon man by some supernatural 
being. With this inborn superstition transmitted 
through countless generations scientific medicine has 
had to contend. The combat has extended through cen- 
turies as is shown by the earliest records of human 
achievement. The first signal victory was won when 
Jenner robbed smallpox of its horrors by the discovery 
of vaccination, and success was assured by the labors 
of Louis Pasteur who marked the way by which each 
infection may be identified, controlled, and abated. 

An enlightened public is beginning to recognize that 
many diseases, especially the infections, are prevent- 
able, and the medical profession is being called upon 
to plan and direct this work. Many of the smaller 


cities and some rural communities are providing for 
full time health commissioners and the demand is 
greater than the supply. Universities are conducting 
courses specially suitable for public health officials. In 
this field there is abundant opportunity to do credit to 
one’s self while serving the highest interests of one’s 
fellow man. 

The labors of Reed and his colleagues demonstrated 
the agencies by which yellow fever is spread, and 
Gorgas and his helpers freed Cuba from this disease 
and won a greater triumph in the Canal Zone. Laveran 
and Ross did even a greater service in showing how 
the world may free itself from malaria, which in all 
times has held some of the fairest and most fruitful 
lands under its curse. Preventive medicine is now 
capable of opening up the tropics as suitable habita- 
tions for civilized man, of removing the stigma of 
being the “home and nursery of disease” from the fer- 
tile valleys of the Nile, and of returning to cultivation 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris on which 
the cradle of civilization was rocked. I cannot believe 
that coming generations will be so insane as not to 
use this most potent agent (Concluded on page 48) 
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WANTED: 


HEN CORPORAL JIMMY 
May heard of. the order de- 
tailing him to the Intelligence 
Department . of .the United, 
States Army to work in conjunction 
with the Naval authorities and the 
Coast Guard Service in seeking out 
and closing unauthorized radio sta- 
tions pursuant to the President’s order 
in the first weeks of the war, he 
whistled softly and sat down on one 
of the benches facing the parade 
grounds at Jackson Barracks. 

“Me?” he ejaculated, ungrammatically but with feel- 
ing, to Corporal Boyd; “and all because of my fool 
luck in chasing down the fellow who mapped out the 
river mine fields for some alleged nest of spies! Be- 
cause I happened to run across Old Man Cap’n John- 
son, late of the C. S. A., who never surrendered, and 
knows all the ins and outs of the delta swamps, why, 
headquarters thinks I have special information as to 
what might be going on down in the shadowy haunts 
of old pirate Jean LaFitte! Can you beat it?” 

“You’re going to be a bloomin’ horse marine!” re- 
torted Boyd solemnly. “But it’s better than drillin’ 
these rookies everlastingly, or getting assigned up to 
some officers’ training camp, which is what I’m afraid 
of, before I get lined up to go after a commission my- 
self. Intelligence orderly, hey? Now what the dickens 
is intelligence?” 

“Tf I have to make a spring drive down into Bara- 
taria, I know what it'll be—it’ll be getting your feet 
wet clean up to your chin. Old Man Cap’n comforted 
me before by saying I never even saw the deep swamp 
—he said there were tidal lakes and chenieres off west- 
ward of the passes where the Cajuns never even saw 
a steamboat or a telephone; and since their ancestors 
settled there a hundred years ago, after the Barataria 
freebooters were driven out, they’ve never learned a 
word of the English language.” 

“Well, so long, Hawkshaw, the Detectuff,” jeered 
Corporal Boyd genially. “If you ever corral any in- 
telligence, pass some to Private Perkins who’s working 
his fat head off tryin’ to qualify for a noncom. In- 
telligence, Jimmy, will help anybody.” 

Corporal Jimmy laughed cheerfully. Later he went 
out at Retreat with the company, erect, grave-faced, 
and trim, in his olive army cloth, and stood in the 


“re silent.regimental order, as the great starry flag came 


> 


down and the last strains of the stirring music floated 


~~ over the green sward and the officers’ ladies and the 
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visitors banked before the quarters broke to applause 
at B Company’s superb evolutions. Then he murmured 
a bit of regret. 

“It’s great to be with the lads again—simply great, 
for it’s the crack infantry company of the post now, 
in spite of the rookies we took in. And here I go off 
on some lone detached duty, when the whole hive of 
’em is buzzing with the big things and maybe service 
in France for us all.” 


HEN THE CEREMONIAL was ended and he 
was permitted to lounge up on the green levee 
beyond the barracks road, Jimmy sat down and looked 
out over the swollen flood of the mighty Mississippi 
on its annual spring “headrise,” and sighed. He won- 
dered if it wasn’t possible for a fellow to be such a 
mighty good noncommissioned officer that he would be 
overlooked when the lieutenancies were handed around 
to the three-months’ trained civilians and the older 
subordinates on reserve in the regulars. The noncoms 
were the backbone of any army, he knew well enough, 
and the regulars would be skinned of all available stuff 
to drill the new conscript forces, but there many of the 
younger noncoms would stick with all hard work and 
maybe no show for commissions. But Jimmy ‘was not 
given to grouches; he jumped up, waved his hand joy- 
ously towards the barracks, and strolled to quarters. 
“Let the old sergeants and corps go to it! I got my 
record, and I got my time coming. And somehow I’m 
not crazy about shoulder straps—I like to forgather 
along with my gang.” 

It had been his turn on the guard detail to-day, but 
then had come this sudden order to report for special 
duty again. At post headquarters he was assigned to 
a strange infantry officer, who looked him over with 
curt, critical interest. When the regimental adjutant 
explained that Corporal May was taken on for -this 
work because it, was essential that the Intelligence 
officers procure a competent guide for the roadless and 
uncharted regions westward of the Mississippi passes, 
and the Department deemed Corporal May could give 
information of such, Corporal May himself could hardly 
repress.a grin. He knew that trustful Uncle Sam was 
seeking to ferret out of his hole and use no 
less a character than Old Man Cap’n John- 
son, trapper, swamper, fortune hunter, late 
of the C. S. A., who had retreated to the 
deep swamp in his rebel gray in ’65, and 
accordingly had never surren- 
dered to a Yank Gov’ment. 

The adjutant waved his hand 
as if to leave all the details to 
Corporal Jimmy. “The particu- 
lar matter, sir, is this: The 
properly constituted radio au- 
thorities under the Naval branch 
have been vexed in closing down 
the many amateur wireless 
plants on the coast and vicinity 
by discovering that there ap- 
pears to be one or more that 
elude their closest. surveillance. 
Fragments of a mysterious code 
are picked up, but are traceable 
nowhere. Whether it is an un- 
lawful communication or not 1s 
uncertain, but it must be fer- «» 
reted out, regardless. The radio 
authorities are convinced that 
this wireless is based in some of 
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the cypress jungles of the Louisiana coast and com- 
municating to sea, and they request that the army lend 
its assistance from.the down-river posts. We know, 
Corporal, that you once were assisted by a—a—guide, 
sir, who might be utilized in this work.” 

“Yes, sir—a-—a—guide, that’s what he appeared to 
be, sir!” answered Jimmy, but thinking of Old Man 
Cap’n and his ancient rubber hip boots tied’ together 
with cotton string. 

“You will be assigned two men from your company 
and report to the Post Commander at Fort St. Philip,” 
continued the adjutant. “After that—” the officer mo- 
tioned vaguely southward towards the mouth of*the 
mighty river—‘“there’s some preliminary matters, I be- 
ieve. atk sree’ 

And again Corporal May chuckled inwardly. He 
chuckled again the next morning: when he discovered 
that the first sergeant had assigned to himi for duty, 
Privates Perkins and Tolliver of his old border squad— 
one very short, fat, loquacious soldier, and one very tall, 
solemn, silent soldier ; though, as pony reminded him- 
“i they made a fair average of what a bucky might 


e. 
At THE POST down river, Corporal May reported 

“X and: met his superior of the Intelligence, Depart- 
ment again. Also he was pleased that the Navy pedple 
and the Coast patrol had been “stumped” by the mys- 
terious wireless, There were shallows and flats and 
winding forest channels of the deep swamp where not 
even the lightest draft patrol launch could go, and be- 
sides, as Perkins remarked, the United States Navy 
never was any good in the mud. 

“As I see this here job,” continued Perkins, “what is 
required is a horse marine without his horse. What is 
needed is an alligator corps, for after one look into that 
jungle, Corporal, nothing but a ‘gator will ever get 
through it.” 

“Wait,” muttered Jimmy, “and cease your chatter. 
My orders are to get into communication with a certain 
unreconstructed and unconquered soldier of the late 
Confederacy, persuade him that the Civil War is over, 
and line him up for the United States to scout and map 
out this alligator swamp, so we can watch it for un- 
licensed radio stations. Now, this means work!” 

For after certain instructions and inquiries, Corporal 
May and his squad had been sent to the little railroad 
station which was the scene of Jimmy’s adventure with 
the mine field spy, to hail Old Man Captain Johnson 
out of his hole and make use of him. The Army In- 
telligence officer also privately intimated that it would 
be no end of a joke if they could solve a mystery that 
had puzzled the Naval Radio Department, the Coast 
Guard, and the Secret Service. The Navy Yard wire- 
less and the other authorized stations around the delta 
had fumed and fidgeted over these faint and unintelli- 
gible bits of code they were getting every day or so. 
They had closed every youthful amateur station not 
only in the city of New Orleans, but in every adjoining 
section of the Gulf Coast, “to insure the proper conduct 
of the war against the Imperial German Government 
and the successful termination thereof,” as President 
Wilson had proclaimed, but still some crazy, enthusias- 
tic radio student, or else some wary, traitorous enemy 
was buzzing away now and then, and no one could run 
him down. 


RADUALLY they had narrowed the region of ac- 

tivities into the wide-spreading cypress forests and 
tidal lakelets adjoining Barataria Bay, but a search 
through the navigable channels had uncovered nothing. 
There were great areas where none but a native 
“pirogue runner” could penetrate, where a man could 
neither wade, walk, 
swim, nor paddle a 
canoe; and to enlist a 
real denizen 
of the deep 
swamp 


— 


~ 
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INTE LEIGE RNG: 


Corporal May Goes A fter Waureless Sptes 
By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON — 


seemed the only means of ingress. 

Corporal Jimmy conducted his supe- 
rior officer out on the last reaches of 
the hummocky road that ended in a 
drainage canal in the cypress. But the 
coast patrol had traveled this route 
half a dozen times to salt water and 
back, interviewed shrimp seiners below 
‘and moss pickers above, visited lonely 
alligator hunters’ camps, poked into 
bayous until blocked by drifting hya- 
cinth bloom or miles of “floating 
prairie,” and was none the wiser. ; 

“Hum,” mused the Lieutenant. “I really think, Cor- 
poral, that it is up to you to find your mysterious old 
friend and get his ideas. The only thing certain Is 
that this radio is working from some point entirely 
inaccessible to ordinary means of travel by water or 
land.” 

“There’s plenty of that, sir, from what the old man 
said.” 

“Get word to him somehow, and fetch him out to 
the post, sir.” ‘ 

“Yes, sir. But—he—well, it'll be hard to persuade 
him. He’s scared of United States officers, sir. When 
he helped me before, it was a sort of personal favor, 
sir. You see, as he explained, he never surrendered— 
after the Civil War, he retreated to the deep swamp, 
and he swears that he’s never laid eyes on the American 
flag in more than fifty years.” ; 

“What?” gasped the lieutenant—“Impossible !” 

“Sounds so, sir. But there he was! Proud and 
touchy and lonely and poor, but honest as they make 
‘em, sir! Maybe a little bit crazy, too, but if any man 
could scout this swamp it’s Old Man Cap’n Johnson! 
He trusted me, too, and if I can find him, I know 
he’ll help.” , : 

“And bring him out to the river, sir! A’man who's 
never laid eyes on the flag since ’65 certainly must be 
introduced !” ae 

Jimmy laughed soberly. When he had requisitioned 
a skiff from a dweller along the canal and loaded his 
two men and their kits into it, he 
listened to the officer’s general instruc- 
tions. He was to secure the guide and 
report, unless something 
turned up whereby he 
could seize any unlawful 
plant discovered and ar- 
rest the operators at 
once, in order to prevent 
their escape. Jimmy was 
thankful for that. It 
gave him a long string to 
work on, and the 
authority to act if 
he needed it. 
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Clearing His Eyes of Water, He Took a Quick Aim at the Dim Hulk and Pulled the Trigger. 
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SQ: THREE INFANTRY. regulars disappeared into 
J the cypress swamp with the taciturn Tolliver pull- 
ing the clumsy oars and Private Perkins forward slap- 
ping. mosquitoes. 
Senne t 

“At the end of this canal there’s a shack occasion- 
ally occupied by a colored moss picker where Old Man 


Cap’n comes now and. then to get his store goods, and ° 


leaye his pelts,” he announced.. “Now, we'll make that 
a base and scout for word of him.” 

Luckily they found the moss picker home, and. after 
his fright at being questioned by three uniformed men 
was quieted, the negro volunteered that Old Man Cap’n 
had a camp “up in back” and had paddled out of the 
swamp only last week to get some stores brought in 
from'the- river. « ieee coe 

“Dat ole man been huntin’ pirates’ hide-ups fo’ fou’ty 
years, and he’s done trabbled every arpent of swamp 
and‘whut he doan’ know ‘bout ‘dese parts ain’t much,” 
concluded. this informant.” — 

“Good,” muttered Corporal May. 
into his camp.” | : 

The colored man stared at the bulky skiff. 
“Boss, I can take yo’ six miles—afteh dat yo’ 
got to be a swamp man,* sho’ ’nuff !” 

“We'll take a chance.. Show us the way.” 

_ And’ with the moss picker gliding ahead 

in his cypress dugout, the Intelligence de- 

tail of -B Company rowed wearily: on in 
devious and. shallowing. channels. among 

the forest isles, and night came down when 
they were stopped by a seemingly im- 
penetrable wall of prairie cane. The 
guide stood up and repeated his roll- 
ing “Coo-ees!” ' “. 

“Boss, I+ gotta get back,” he pro- 
tested uneasily. “I wouldn’t spend a 
night in dis swamp right yere forall 
de gold of de old pirate’ folkses!” 

“Find your man first,” ordered. Jim- 
my sharply. “We’re not going back 
until we see him.” 

And after many protestations the 
darky paddled into a narrow run of 
the canebrake. It was dark in~ the 
cypress woods when he returned. 
“Found him, boss! He covered me 
with an ole gun and made me ex- 
plain. When I told him it was de 
sojer dat he knew, he was mo’ 
friendly. He’ll come talk to you. -An’ boss, I gotta 
ait bes dis island—it’s no place fo’ culluhed folks afteh 

ark! 


a THREE SOLDIERS of the Intelligence De- 
partment sat half an hour in the somber twilight 
under the moss-hung cypress. As Private Perkins re- 
marked, they had no more chance of finding a way out 
of the swamp than a rabbit. They couldn’t have pushed 
that clumsy skiff twenty yards in any direction over 
the morass of palmettoes, fallen logs, vines, and the 
sharp, evil spikes of the cypress jutting up through the 
black water. 

“If you’d have told me we poled in here I wouldn’t 
have believed it,’ murmured Perky, “except that I blis- 
tered both hands doing it. Alligators, that’s what we 
need, saddle-broke and rein-wise for three fool horse 
marines. Do you mean to tell me any human lives off 
in that canebrake? It sure is a safe bet for a man 
who never surrendered !” 

Corporal Jimmy had begun to have doubts of Old 
Man Cap’n as he watched the pirogue trail leading over 
the impassable peat soil of the cane. If the old Confed- 


“Now, get us 


Corporal Jimmy sat on the stern. 


“IT Wouldn’t Spend:a Night in Dis 
Swamp For All de Go 
de Old Pirate Folkses.” 


erate didn’t show up, overcoming his timidity before 
strangers, Jimmy.had placed his squad into a ridiculous 
position. But as he stared at the yellow cane wall in 
the last light of sunset, he heard a soft “coo-ee!” be- 
hind. Turning to glance at the forest, he discovered 
his old friend standing upright and motionless in his 
tiny dugout not ten yards away! 

“Well, how?” gasped Jimmy. “We expected you the 
other way!” 

“Howdy, Son! I just got the habit of coming in 
where folks. ain’t looking. . 1. wanted to look you over, 
but here you be, same Awmy boy that was with me 
when we took the fellow inthe canal.” ~ 

“You bet! and I got more work for you, Cap’n. Why, 
the United States has concluded you’re just the man 
for the job, too, surrender or no surrender! Will you 
take us to camp first and dine on Army rations?” 

“Never yet took nobody to my camp. I never did 

, . cotton to visitors, Son, But you— 
well, I shore will. Besides, there’s 
somethin’ been worryin’-me of late. 

_I been huntin’ pirates’ hide-ups in 
every bayou of the deep swamp fo’ 
years and years, with my ol’ divinin’ 
rod, and never did I get a sign that 

I was clost ’til just last week. Yes, 

sir, I believe ol’ Jean LaFitte himself 

has done come back to warn me!” 

“Well, that’s the stuff! I hope you 
find it. Meantime, we want to talk 
to' you. -You'll have to pole’ us 

—. the canebrake one at a time, 

eh? 
_ “One at a time in my pirogue. That 

fat soldier will be a load!” — 

- “Tumble in, Perkins,” ordered Cor- 
- poral Jimmy. 


Wren IMMY and 
Yu ‘Tolliver watched the old man 
- pole his. little pirogue through the rift 
in the canebrake wall. It was pitch 
dark when he came back and took 
Tolliver along the trail. Jimmy sat 
another half .hour fighting mos- 
quitoes, and pondering the wisdom of 
his course. .. Still-they had to camp 
that night: some: place other than this 
leaky skiff, and Captain Johnson must 
have a bit of land:above the swamp 
muck. When he had loaded his kit into the cypress 
dugout and sat cross-legged in the bottom, watching 
the old man pole through the cane that hung over the 
trail on either side, he began seriously to question the 
swamper. 

And the first thing he discovered was that Old Man 
Cap’n Johnson had hardly an idea what a wireless tele- 
graph was. He had heard of it, but he was quite 
doubtful if there was any such contraption. As for 
there being anything of the sort in the deep swamp, he 
hooted at the idea. He had heard the shrimp seiners 
tell of one at Grand Isle tothe westward, but Old Man 
Cap’n had his private opinion of such crack-brained en- 
terprises as trying to talk to a man a thousand miles 
away right through the air, 

Jimmy was dispirited; plainly the old swamper’s sim- 
ple incredulity was not of much use to the Intelligence 
Department. And he demurred at coming “out front”. 
to act as guide to the officers. He would show Jimmy 
all he knew, but a man might spend the summer prowl- 
ing through the deep swamp and find nothing. 

“Frawgs and bats and owls and ’gators,” concluded 
Old Man Cap’n genially, “and the old pirate ha’nts— 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


that’s all the citizens we be! And here’s your two 
soldiers and my camp, and you’re welcome, boys.” 
Perkins and Tolliver stood dismally about a smoky 
little fire on a bit of firm soil that was not thirty feet 
square. And on this was the old man’s palmetto- 
thatched shack, his clay furnace, his lines of rusty traps 
and bales of drying moss. On every side stretched the 


impenetrable “rozo” cane with only the pirogue trails 


through the jungle, upon which no man could set foot 
without sinking, perhaps neck deep. Certainly the 
Gov’ment would have had a hard time tracking Old 
Man Cap’n, late of the C. S. A., to his stronghold. 

The boys set about making camp under the palm 
shack while Cap’n Johnson saw to the cooking. Then 
they all squatted around the fire and dined with raven- 
ous appetites. But to all arguments that the host should 
come out to the river posts and submit to interview 
with the Army officers, Old Man Cap’n was deaf. He 
had a dozen excuses; and Corporal Jimmy concluded 
finally that he had better take the responsibility of 
handling the scouting expedition himself. To-morrow 
the old man said he would show them a trail south- 
ward to open water but he could only take one man 
through. 


O THEY ROLLED in their blankets under the mos- ~ 


quito bars. But after the Intelligence squad of 
Company B was safely stowed for the night, Corporal 
May noticed that Old Man Cap’n was again taken with 
the strange moods that held him now and then. He 
wandered to the edge of his clearing under the scrub 
oaks and stared over the canebrake. Jimmy heard him 
mutter when he returned to the camp. He squatted by 
his dying fire with another close study of the starlighted 
south. Jimmy dozed fitfully, and when he awakened 
for the third time and discovered that the old man still 
held his vigils outside the shack, he crept out and stood 
up) behind him. The Captain was growling unintelli- 
gibly as he stared into the embers. 

“If it’s a warnin’, why then I defy ’em! I ain’t goin’ 
to clear out of here for any ole pirate ha’nts!” he mut- 
tered. 

Jimmy reached to touch the old Confederate’s arm. 
“And who’s warning you, Cap’n? I noticed all the time 
how uneasy you were!” 

The Captain had whirled like a cat. Then, recogniz- 
ing Jimmy, he smiled. ; 

“Oh, it’s you, Son! I cain’t sleep. Two nights now 
I’ve heard and seen something down in Petite Chéntere 
that bothers me. I don’t believe in no ha’nts, Jimmy, 
but what does a man think of little blue lights in the 
top of the trees around where old Armand Pelletier’s 
lugger was wrecked in the hurricane fourteen years 
ago? He come in hunting treasure and the seas drove 
his craft fifteen miles inland and laid it where it is 
to-day. And never a soul has been there since !” 

“Lights?” said Jimmy. 
there? Tell me!” 

“Don’t know a thing. I was comin’ back to camp 
when I seen ’em first, a little crackle up above that 
wreck. Lasted an hour last week. I went down there 
again and listened half a mile away almost; and if there 
isn’t some of the old pirate folkses come back, what is 
it?” 

Corporal 
shoulder: “Captain, you never told us this! 
how far is this cheniere?” 

“Two miles south’ard. Just a little oak knoll in the 
cane, with a little shaller slough winding in from the 
bay. The wreck is smashed among the trees, and the 
jungle grown all over it.” 

“Captain!” whispered Jimmy, “you got to get me 
there—to-night !” (Concluded on page 25) 


immy came before him and shook his 
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THE WHITE STAG’S’ TRYST 


OR A LONG TIME Rodney Lee stood look- 
ing from his window in the old plantation 
home of the Lees. Wide sea marshes 
spread out before him, flat and dismal as 

his thoughts. It was a problem, and he just 
couldn’t see the way out. He didn’t think there 
was any way out. To leave Roseland would be hard 
enough for him. How much harder it would be for 
his mother! “Too bad,” he said to himself, “that so 
much depends on money.” 

From the window he turned to survey his spacious 
room, tarried before his collections of bird eggs and 
specimens of rare birds which he had mounted, and re- 
called the praise that had been given them by the Cura- 
tor of the Charleston Museum; and then his eye fell 
on a little square of parchment that hung framed on 
the wall—a letter from Stede Bonnet. 

“Money was your trouble, too, you old pirate,” he 
said, aloud, as though he were talking to the notorious 
buccaneer, “and it got you hanged by the neck until you 
were dead.” 

He scanned the strange writing again, though he 
knew its every word. “The white stag’s tryst” was the 
phrase that had always mystified and fascinated him. 
He knew the story of the letter itself, but nothing of 
the. meaning of its single sentence. The sheet of parch- 
ment had come into the Lee family through old Hubert 
Lee, an attorney, for whom the unhappy Bonnet, in his 
last hours, had sent, to inquire if a full confession of 
his guilt would stay the sentence of the law. The 
lawyer had been obliged to reply in the negative. Nev- 
ertheless, as Lee was leaving him, Bonnet, with an im- 
pulsive gesture of generosity, seized a pen, and wrote 
the mysterious sentence concerning the white stag. 
Hubert Lee had never made an attempt to fathom the 
mystery. The parchment sheet had passed from one 
member of the family to another until it became Rod- 
ney’s property. 

Facing the sea islands and the ocean, Roseland over- 
looked what had once been the pirate Bonnet’s domain; 
for the view from its eastern side included Bull’s 
Island, where both Stede Bonnet and Captain Kidd had 
undoubtedly buried treasure. Somewhere there were 
sea chests crammed with gold and jewels, somewhere 
in the secret fastnesses afforded by the dense groves of 
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red cedar and the lonely woods of pine. Rodney had 
always believed it; but never until now had he thought 
of carrying out a search that his family had neglected 
for two hundred years. Yet, he reasoned, perhaps no 
one of them had ever been put in such a position as 
he now was, when the loss of a home, poverty, and 
something akin to disgrace threatened his mother and 
himself. He came to his decision as he looked at 
Bonnet’s letter. He would go to Bull’s Island that very 
day to search for the white stag’s tryst. 


URRYING down the stairs, full of excitement over 

his expedition, he ran out into the back yard, 
shaded by its immense oak trees, and called Samson. 
In answer to his shout, a powerful negro of giant pro- 
portions came hulking out of a cabin. He was, as usual, 
smiling amiably. He loved Rodney’s enthusiasm. 

“Samson,” said the boy, “get the big oars and loose 
the yawl; we are going down to Bull’s Island.” 

Samson, who delighted in such excursions, vanished 
into the cellar of the big house, whence he soon emerged 
bearing the long oars which he bore over his vast 
shoulders down to the wharf. Rodney followed him, 
carrying a short shovel. As he came to the front of the 
house, he leaned this up against the steps and ran up 
on the porch to tell his mother good-bye. He could 
see how hard she was trying to be brave and smiling; 
but her eyes were very misty and wistful. 

“Samson and I are going down to the island,” Rod- 
ney announced. “We shall be back by dark, or a little 
ater.” 

His mother looked at him a little strangely, as if she 
were surprised and disappointed; surprised that he 
should leave her on such a day. But she said nothing 
of her feelings and came down to the landing to see the 
yawl start, waving good-bye to Rodney, before the boat 
was hidden by a bend in the creek. 

When they were well on their way, Rodney began to 
tell Samson the purpose of the trip. 


“The other day, he said, “Mr. Saunders told 
Mother that he had lost money in a lumber deal, 
and that he would have to foreclose his mort- 
gage on Roseland. I hardly blame him. He 
loaned us the money when we needed it, and now 
he wants it back. As we don’t have it, Samson, 
he is going to force us to sell.” 

“Sell?” the negro said, in an awe-stricken voice. “Not 
sell Roselan’, sah?” 

“Yes, sell Roseland. But you know, Samson, if we 
could—” 

Then he unfolded to the wondering negro his purpose 
of visiting Bull’s Island in the hope of finding the tryst 
of the white stag and Bonnet’s buried gold. 

“I suppose, Samson, there must have been, in Bonnet’s 
time, a white stag on Bull’s Island, a well-known albino 
buck. My idea is that this buck must have had a favor- 
ite stamping ground or trysting place—a marked spot; 
and that there the pirate hid his gold. Bonnet’s buck 
has been dead for centuries. But if we can find the 
trysting place of the present leader of the Bull’s Island 
herd, we might come upon the secret.” 

“If we could just see a white deer, sah,” said the 
negro, “then we could follow him until we find dat 
gold.” Samson’s tone showed that he had small hope 
in the outcome of his young master’s adventure. But 
Rodney knew well enough that he could count on Sam- 
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son to stand with him to the last in any such enterprise. - ° 


N HOUR’S ROW down the tortuous salt creek 

brought them to the back beach of the lonely 
island. Here they tied their boat to the sunken ribs 
of an ancient wreck that stood rigid in the sands. 
Though his surroundings were familiar, it was with a 
thrill that Rodney felt himself to be at the pirate’s 
rendezvous. He had often been here before to study 
birds and to gather shells, but on account of the ex- 


citing nature of this trip, the place seemed different. 


It looked like a fit place to search for pirate’s gold. 
Long, narrow, densely wooded with palmettoes, pines, 
and myrtles, Bull’s Island is typical of those chains of 
isles which fringe the South Atlantic seaboard. On its 
back beach, lisp the sluggish waters of a tidal creek, 
while on its front beach, rolls the surf of the Atlantic. 

“The first thing for us to do, Samson,” said Rodney, 


“may go to his tryst and betray to us 


- given to you. 
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as the two walked up the beach to- 
gether, “is to look for deer and espe- 
cially for the old buck that leads the 
herd. Then we ought deliberately to 
stalk him all day, in the hope that he 


Bonnet’s secret. I have a feeling, é 
Samson, that this is going to be the 
greatest day of our lives. Roseland’s 
being at stake has already made it so 
in one way; our being here after this 
treasure may balance the account on 
the other side.” 

As they entered the semi-tropical {ts 

woods of Bull’s Island, they separated, é 
with the understanding that they were i 
to walk parallel courses down the 
island and keep a sharp outlook for 
deer. In these rich woods, now in the . 
full glory of their late summer foliage, 
Rodney Lee’s love of nature found 
fulfillment on every hand. He mark- 
ed the luxuriance of the leaves, as yet 
untinted by autumn; the brilliance of 
the birds, which flashed across shim- 
mering forest vistas or warbled like 
rivulets of the sky high up among the 
dreamy-crested pines; the far glimpses 
of rolling sea breakers, glimmering 
under dusky arches of cedars, or down 
the fragrant naves of pine cathedrals. 
And to all these accustomed beauties 
was now added the glamour of the 
search for the mysterious trysting 
place of the white stag. 

Rodney and Samson had not pene- 
trated the palmetto brake more than 
a few hundred yards when three dun 
does, accompanied by as many fawns, 
broke cover and went rocking lightly 
away, their resilient bounds taking 
them sailing airily through the brush. 

A moment later, a great buck with a 
red coat and with glinting horns 
started up almost at Rodney’s feet and 
went crashing off through the myrtles. 

“Samson, look out!” he called. Then 
he drew in his breath sharply, stopping 
silent, amazed. 

For directly in the path of the first 
buck there now bounded a second—a startling appari- 
tion—a pure white stag of marvelous size and beauty. 
Rodney had but time to glimpse the noble proportions 
of the body and the size and height of the regal antlers, 
when the albino vanished into the thicket. 
fxs he was turning in Samson’s direction to call him 


a softly, he saw the big negro hastily coming, his face 


wearing an expression of superstitious fear, and his 
eyes wide with apprehension. 

“Cap’n Rodney,” he said, “I done see a ghost.” 

“Why, Samson,” the other cried, “it’s the albino 
buck, Stede Bonnet’s white stag, or one just like him! 
He has reappeared here on Bull’s Island! Now, if we 
don’t find that pirate’s gold, we ought to be hanged, 
just as the old buccaneer himself was!” 


S THEY STOOD talking excitedly in the myrtle 

glade, in the creek behind the island they heard 
the steady beat of oars. Rodney asked Samson who 
it might be. 

“Whoever it is,” the negro replied, “he can’t row. I 
*speck, sah, that it’s Mr. Jefferson Saunders.” 

“Saunders!” cried Rodney. “I wonder if he can be 
coming down here to see me about that mortgage? 
It would be like him, Samson.” Then he added, with 
sudden determination, “Let’s go down to meet him. 
And not a word about your ghost, Samson,” he cau- 
tioned. 

When they emerged from the woods, Jefferson Saun- 
ders had already tied his boat beside theirs and was 
coming up the slope of the beach. For many reasons, 
the man looked out of place on Bull’s Island. There 
was nothing rangy and elemental about him. Rodney 
Lee, muscular, brown, with deep blue eyes and with 
wavy hair, seemed to be at home where great ocean 
surges were breaking, and where giant pines rocked 
against a vast sky. But Saunders was a small, wiry 
man, dapper in his dress and quick in his movements. 
His features were irregular, and years of keen business 
dealing had sharpened’ them like a fox’s. His eyes 
were small and colorless; his mustache sandy and 
frayed. That life had been to him solely a business 
of getting money could be seen readily, because for 
the beauteous lonely island, the tossing ocean, and the 
wide, mysterious marshes he cared nothing. Indeed, 
he had a scorn for those who loved nature, and some 
of this scorn was now veiled under the apparently 
friendly manner with which he greeted Rodney. 

“Still after the woodpeckers and the sand chickens, 
are you, Rodney?” he asked. “I might be after them 
too,” he added, “if I could make it pay.” 

“You’ve brought your gun with you,” Rodney re- 
marked, ignoring the pleasantry of his visitor. ‘What 
are you going to hunt, sir?” 

“Meat,” came the instant response. “I am a prac- 
tical man, Rodney, and when I carry a gun it is because 
I am looking for something to hang in my smoke- 
house.” 

“T see,” the other assented dryly. 

“But I really came here on business,” he hastened to 
explain. “Your mother told me where you were, so I 
decided to follow you. After we have had our talk, 
we might take a little hunt for some of these island 
deer. But business first—always.” 

On an old stick of yellow pine timber, half buried 
in the sands, the two sat down to talk, while Samson, 
who could not hide his impatience, took occasion to 
work off his energy by retying the Roseland yawl with 
such elaborate security that the stout boat would have 
rotted to pieces at her moorings before she would have 
broken away. 

“Now, Rodney,” Saunders began, “you must know 
what business brings me here. It’s about that mort- 
gage, the details of which your mother has already 
I had a letter this morning from my 
lawyer in Charleston who tells me that I shall be 
obliged to do something this week. So, much as I regret 


it, to protect my own good name in the city’s business 
circles, I will be forced to bring on a sale of Roseland. 
I have come to you, Rodriey, to put the matter squarely 
before you and to ask if you know of anything that 
can be done. I know that you are young to handle 
such matters, but you are all the help your mother 
has. I should think,” he added, “that you would be 
trying to do something about it, rather than fooling 
away your time down here. The way to save Roseland 
isn’t by picnicking on Bull’s Island with Samson.” 

“Mother told me,” Rodney replied, “that she had 
offered you three hundred dollars that we got for the 
cotton crop. Couldn’t you make that do until we can 
sell some timber or get some money from other sources 
to pay you?” 

Saunders looked impatient. 

“T refused the three hundred dollars,” he said, “be- 
cause it would hardly help me. My obligations are 
large, and I owe it to myself to meet them in full.” 

For a moment, while Rodney’s blue eyes were turned 
seaward, Jefferson Saunders looked keenly at that fine 
young face, with its rich coloring showing beneath the 
deep tan and the first lines of manhood’s determina- 
tion marking the firm mouth. The man could not help 
having a moment of pity for this boy, whom circum- 
stances had made his victim. But he resolutely stifled 
the feeling as one not calculated to further good busi- 
ness. 

“I say, Rodney,” he suggested, thinking that nothing 
would come from their talking any further, “call up 
Samson and let’s take a deer drive. I hardly hoped 
that you would be able to do anything about that other 
matter; but I had, of course, spoken fully to your 
mother, and I was determined to let you know just 
how the affair stood. Where is your gun?” 

“[ brought none this time.” Rodney spoke in a de- 
tached manner, for he was thinking very hard. He did 
not like to refuse to hunt with Saunders; yet to hunt 
might expose the white stag to danger. But in a mo- 
ment he said, “If you will take your stand on Cedar 
Point, Samson and I will drive something to you from 
the far end of the island.” 

“Samson,” said Rodney, when the two were well 
down the beach, “do you remember where the woods 
down here narrow down to a neck? That is where I 
am going to stand. You will go about a mile farther, 
and then drive back. I will let any deer but our white 
buck pass me and go to Mr. Saunders. But if the big 
albino comes, I will turn him into the surf.” 

“You mean the breakers, Cap’n,” the negro said. 

The deer of the island, as Rodney knew, did things 
that ordinary deer would not do. When driven from 
the woods, they.took to the surf. The fall of the 
island was so gradual that a buck could stand up in 
the surf two hundred yards offshore. 

Rodney then parted from Samson, and fifteen min- 
utes later he heard the negro coming up through the 
island woods, whistling and shouting. 

“I don’t believe the old boy relished going down 
there alone,” Rodney said to himself, smiling. “That 
ghost idea is still with him. What a voice!” he added, 
as the negro’s melodious tones echoed through the 
woods. “It’s enough to wake Stede Bonnet himself.” 

And now Rodney heard the thudding bounds of a 
running deer. Then, with a thrill, he glimpsed the 
helmeted head of the great white stag. The big buck 
was bounding high over the scrub palmettoes, with all 
the grace and rhythm of perfect muscular control. 
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“ Samson, Look Out!” He Called. Then He 
Drew in His Breath Sharply, Amazed. 


The snowy creature hardly broke his stride at sight of 
Rodney; but at the height of one of his bounds, he 
partly turned in the air, his antlers pointed toward 
the beach. Out of the woods and down the open 
beach he plunged. The boy, knowing full well how 
much depended on that extraordinary creature, watch- 
ed him, fascinated, saw him enter the breaking waves, 
and forge his lordly way onward, nor pause until he 
was a hundred and fifty yards offshore. There no 
part of him remained visible save the mighty rack of 
chestnut-colored antlers standing above the surf. 

As Rodney turned his gaze back toward the woods, 
he saw a spike buck coming. He remained motionless, 
and the lithe creature passed him like a flying shadow. 

“That’s the Saunders species of deer,” he said smil- 
ing; “the Bonnet species is in the breakers.” 


T WAS ONLY a few moments before the gun of 

Jefferson Saunders roared out on the island stillness. 
Then Samson came up, and the two hastened together 
in the direction whence the shot had come. 

“T turned your ghost into the surf, Samson. You 
did not see him? He looked bigger than ever; and 
our plan worked perfectly.” ' 

When they came up to Saunders, they found him 
mightily elated over the deer that he had. killed. 

“Just what I said, Rodney,” he remarked. “Some- 
thing for the larder, and a large one for Bull’s Island, 
isn’t it?” 

“They sometimes get larger,” Rodney answered 
quietly; “but this one is good enough.” 

They carried the little buck down to Saunders’ boat, 
and immediately he got ready to leave the island. 

“We'll be coming on a little later,” said Rodney 
casually. “Mr. Saunders,” he questioned quietly, “you 
don’t expect to take any definite action against Rose- 
land before Friday, do you? This is Wednesday.” 

“Do you see a way out?” asked Saunders quickly, 
looking with sharp and narrowed eyes at the speaker. 

“T can tell you to-morrow night.” 

“Well, my advice to you, Rodney, is not to waste 
your time down here so far away from your mother, 
who ought to be able to begin to lean on you now for 
strength. It won’t pay, just now, to have any more 
jaunts down here.” 

Saunders spoke in good faith. Rodney did not an- 
swer him, but he tried to look contrite. No sooner 
was the Saunders’ bodt out of sight than the two 
treasure hunters passed quickly up the beach and re- 
entered the woods. 


“ATOW, SAMSON,” said Rodney, “this is where we 
win or lose. My plan is for each of us to climb 

a palmetto so that we can do our watching from an 
advantageous height. I have shown you the big albino 
in the surf. He will come out on the beach at sun- 
down. What will he do then? He may stay on the 
beach; he may disappear in the woods; and Samson, 
he may go to his trysting place. Do you understand? 
This is our chance, and our only one to save Roseland.” 
Rodney had laid his hand on the faithful negro’s 
arm; and Samson needed nothing more than that touch 
and the depth of appeal from the blue eyes looking 
into his to make him do anything that might be asked 
of him that night. 
The watchers had hardly settled themselves on the 
crests of two stout palmettoes when the September 
moon rose over the ocean, (Continued on page 27) 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


THE YOUNKER AND THE STRANGER 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


TMustrated by A. O. Scott 


was at its height, and the Pawnees, 

making up the most powerful tribe 

of Indians along its course, were 
ever lying in wait for the freight caravans 
and trappers. Pawnee Rock and its neigh- 
borhood, including the big bend of the 
Arkansas and the valley of the Walnut, 
was the favorite rendezvous of the red 
men. About this detached mass of red 
sandstone gathered the various tribes of 
Indians of the plains to hunt, to fight each 
other, and to prey upon the whites. His- 
torians of the frontier agree that no other 
part of America ever has been the scene 
of so many battles between the tribes, and 
between the tribes and the white men. 
Yet Dick Banner, son of an army con- 
tractor, considered the trail and its perils 
as being commonplace, just as the boy of 
to-day accepts the crowded city street. 

From Dick’s earliest recollections the 
trail always had been the highway for 
freighters, trappers, scouts, and soldiers, 
with every mile containing the menace of 
an Indian attack. Pawnee Rock, however, 
aroused his enthusiasm, for here, his father 
told him, Kit Carson killed his first Indian. 
The Fork of the Pawnees, the crossing of 
the Walnut, and, farther along, the Cimar- 
ron Crossing, were all rich in stories of 
strife, but none of these could compare 
with the Rock. 

He had felt proud when his father con- 
sented for him to accompany Buck Mac- 
Manus’ big freight train as far as Fort 
Dodge. He had made several trips to 
various army posts in company with his 
father, but this was the fifst time he had 
gone without paternal oversight. He was 
seventeen and swaggered -a bit, when the 
train pulled out of Leavenworth in the 
middle of May—the beginning of the grass 
season. The caravan was only a few days 
on its long journey, when a scout, east- 
ward bound, camped with it for the night 
and informed MacManus that Kit Carson 
would join him at Fort Larned and accom- 
pany him to Santa Fe. This pleased the  ,# 
boss of the freighters immensely, as the “~~ 
redoubtable Carson was a host in himself. 

The effect on Dick was electrical. He had never seen 
the famous frontiersman, but had listened greedily to 
hundreds of stories concerning his daring, his gentle- 
ness, -and his intense Americanism. His heart thrilled 
as he anticipated meeting the man and being in his 
company until Fort Dodge was reached. To every bor- 
der boy Carson was the ideal of what a man should be. 


E ies FIRST STAGES of the journey passed quietly 
enough. Only a few straggling bands of Indians 
were seen, aiid these kept at a distance. But after the 
upper waters of the Little Arkansas had been crossed 
and the dangerous neighborhood of Cow Creek reached, 
guards were doubled each night, and only the hunters, 
who supplied the train with fresh meat, wandered from 
the wagons. Just ahead was Walnut Creek, beautiful 
by nature, but of evil repute because of the red men’s 
hostility. Then came the Rock, from time out of mind 
the battling ground of the fierce warriors. 

The heavy freight wagons, drawn by patient oxen, 
moved too slowly for the lively spirits of the boy. » Late 
one afternoon he spurred to the head of the train and 
node beside MacManus. 

“T don’t believe we'll be attacked this trip,” said Dick. 

“Younker, I reckon that thar opinion of yours is of 
some value,” was the ironical reply. 

“But when you can’t see any Injuns ain’t that a pretty 
good sign they ain’t round?” persisted Dick. 

“Seen any buffaloes feeding these last few days?” 
countered MacManus. 

Dick was compelled to answer in the negative, adding, 
“If I had I would have tried my new rifle on them.” 

“You stick close to the train,” growled MacManus. 
“I’m responsible for you. The buffaloes ain’t feeding 
near the trail because the Injuns have scared them 
away. Remember what I say about keeping with the 
wagons.” 

Dick was much disappointed. His new rifle was a 
beauty, and he was keen to try it on something larger 
than wild turkey and quail. He moodily fell back to 
the rear of the train and complained about his “bad 
luck” to Old Coons, a white-haired trapper and noted 
Indian fighter. 

The trapper swept the back trail with the intense 
gaze of a man long accustomed to practicing vigilance 
in the open, and slowly said, “Mebbe thar ain’t any In- 
juns round here, as ye say. Then ag’in, mebbe thar is. 
When the buf’lers feed so far from the trail we'd better 
keep our eyes open.” 

“Well, we ain’t seen any, and this country is pretty 
open,” Dick insisted. 

“Listen, boy,” the old trapper gravely replied, “I be- 
gin passin’ over this trail long afore it was used by 
freighters. I went out with the first wagons in ’22, an’ 
I never made the distance either way without raisin’ 
some o’ the beggars. We allers had ’em for break- 
fast an’ dinner.” 

“There come buffalo now,” .excitedly broke in Dick, 
pointing to a dark streak topping the horizon. “They'll 
be crowding right down on us.” 

Old Coons watched the line take on width and with 


Tt over the old Santa Fe trail 


deep relief muttered, “Feedin’ nat’ral. Thought at first 
the redskins might be drivin’ ’em.” 

“Say, can’t I ride out and meet them and try a shot?” 
begged Dick. 

The trapper was second in command in the train, and 
his sympathy was with the boy’s ambition. “Don’t see 
as thar’d be any danger,” he mused. “Ye’d be in sight 
o’ the trail all the time. But I dunno; it’s most sun- 
down.” ; 

“There’s two hours of sun yet,” declared Dick. 

“T'll ride ahead an’ talk with the boss,” decided the 
trapper. Dick fidgeted impatiently as the old man can- 
tered forward and paused occasionally to exchange 
words with a teamster. 

“If he doesn’t move faster it will be midnight before 
he gets back,” sighed Dick, now afire to ride after the 
noble game. “Injuns!” he scornfully sniffed. “There 
ain’t one within fifty miles. MacManus will say ‘yes,’ 
of course; but if I wait for the word it’ll be too late. 
The sun ain’t as high as I’d reckoned.” 

The train dipped into a dry watercourse, which 
crossed the trail at right angles; and as the first wagons 
disappeared over the opposite slope and the trapper did 
not return, the boy could barely contain himself. He 
was riding some rods behind the last wagon and as 
that heavy vehicle swayed and creaked up the incline, 
he impulsively turned his pony and rode up the gully. 
He would only ride a short distance, he told himself; 
but, before realizing it, he had proceeded a quarter of 


a mile. As the banks on either hand were some twelve 
feet high, he was out of sight of his companions. He 
was disgusted with himself for his hasty action. By 


the time he returned to receive MacManus’ permission 
it would be too late. Reaching a turn he reined in, un- 
decided whether he should scramble up the bank and 
rejoin his friends or push on. Believing he would be 
moving parallel to the trail, he succumbed to the temp- 
tation and advanced. : 

He consoled himself with reflecting that at any mo- 
ment he could quit the watercourse and cut after the 
wagons. A quarter of a mile and his pony slowed down 
to walk, having come to a stretch of muck. Conclud- 
ing luck was against him, he urged his mount up the 
sloping bank just as he became conscious of a low, 
rumbling noise. It was different from thunder, for the 
ground seemed to vibrate. Clapping his heels to the 
pony’s side, he shot to the top of the bank and ex- 
claimed aloud in alarm, as he beheld an immense herd 
of buffaloes sweeping down upon him. He knew some- 
thing had stampeded them; he believed that “some- 
thing” must be Indians. The van of the herd seemed 
very near, and what was more disquieting, the wagon 
train had disappeared. 

To add to his predicament the sun was low, fairly 
sliced in two by the horizon, and darkness would soon 
bring confusion. Now the endless mass of shaggy 
brutes was frightfully close, the bulls in the lead and 
along the flanks, the cows in the center, the whole body 
moving in the form of a rough triangle. By an effort 
he subdued the panic within him and studied his plight 
with all his natural shrewdness. He must get out of 


Dick's Nerves Jumped, When His Companion 
Turned and Began Firing. 


the path of the onrushing tide. He was 
positive Indians were driving the buffaloes 
he down upon the train, purposing to use them 
» as ascreen for an attack. The maddened 
mass was moving diagonally across the 
course he had been taking, and he must re- 
treat with all haste if he would escape the 
wide-flung flank of the stampede. 

The rumbling of countless hoofs in- 
creased to a thunderous roar. The vague 
twilight deepened to dusk, as a screen of 
dust swept over the prairie. ‘Wheeling his 
pony, which now sensed danger till it 
was nearly mad with fear, he galloped 
along the brink of the gully to the point 
where he had quit the broad trail. By this 
time it was quite dark and scattered groups 
of the frenzied animals began passing him. 
He raced deeper into the plain and farther 
from his friends. To catch up with the 
train he must make a wide detour either 
to the north or south. If he crossed the 
trail and rode south he would still be skirt- 
ing the flank of the stampede with the 
Indians following him. Did he make north 
he must circle the entire drive and pass 
behind the Indians. He turned north. 

It was dark now, but his border instinct 
allowed him to visualize the situation. He 
would swing back to the trail in a wide 
circle, striking it at, or just beyond, Paw- 
nee Rock. As he raced on he carried with 
him the awful fear that his friends had 
been blotted out. For several hours he 
skirted the rear of the stampede, ever bear- 
ing to the northwest, and not till his pony 
came to a staggering halt, knee-deep in 
running water, did he realize he must camp 
till. daylight. After he and his mount had 
satisfied their thirst, he stumbled along the 
bank till he reached a small grove of cot- 
tonwood trees. He knew he had reached 
the upper waters of Walnut Creek. With 
his saddle for a pillow he finally managed 
to fall asleep. 


E AWOKE at sunrise and was much 
astounded to behold a small, wiry man 
standing by his side. His own and the 


stead of grazing in the open. From the 
man’s buckskin garments Dick decided he 
was a trapper, but he was ashamed that 
anyone could enter his camp and picket his 
pony while he slept. The stranger was the 
first to speak, his voice sounding soft and 
melodious and his general bearing almost 
apologetic for intruding. He greeted, “I 
reckoned you wouldn’t git fussed up if I 
j'ined you here, seein’ thar’s Injuns in this 
locality.” 

Dick surveyed the slim form rather disparagingly. 
It was obvious the man would be no match in a per- 
sonal encounter with even one redskin. “You're wel- 
come,” he gravely answered, springing to his feet. “My 
name’s Dick Banner. I got separated from a wagon 
train when the Injuns stampeded the buffaloes. I’m strik- 
ing for Pawnee Rock, hoping to pick them up again.” 

‘Pick the Injuns up again?” cried the stranger in an 
alarmed voice. “Don’t you do it! You're some reck- 
less to run into Injuns on purpose.” 

Dick felt flattered, but was honest enough to be cor- 
rect. “Pick my friends up was what I meant. If I 
sight Injuns about the Rock I'll circle it to the Fork 
of the Pawnee.” Then remorsefully, “But my friends 
—perhaps they didn’t escape.” 

“Now I reckon they did,” comforted the stranger. 
“Fact is, I was about to j’ine ’em fer safety when I 
see the varmints might cut in ahead of me an’ scooted 
back into the plain.” 

“You should have gone to them and helped them,” 
warmly rebuked Dick. “Even your rifle would have 
helped some.” 

The man accepted the rebuke meekly and admitted, 
“Why, yes; I could have fired a shot or two. But it 
looked mighty dangerous.” 

“Dangerous!” scornfully repeated Dick. “I only wish 
I was with them now, no matter’ how the fight turned 
out.” His better nature returned, as the man hung his 
head and looked distressed, and he generously in- 
formed, “You can stick along with me and I’ll see you 
through as long as I last.” 

“Now that’s oncommon kind of you,” cried the man, 
jerking up his head. “Of course, the big an’ brave 
oughter protect the weak,” and he glanced down his 
slight form and sighed deeply. “But sometimes a feller 
only thinks of his own hide even if he’s big as a hoss. 
I’m mighty glad you ain’t that sort.’ And he gazed 
admiringly at Dick’s tall, well-developed figure. 

Thinking it was time his companion should introduce 
himself, Dick added, “You was saying your name is 
what?” 

“Why, so far as names go—” began the stranger, 
then sprang to the edge of the grove and astounded 
Dick by dropping on one knee and firing. 

“What is it?” Dick cried, following after him. 

“They've found us!” With this answer he pushed 
the boy behind a tree and pointed down the creek. 

A shrill, diabolical yell split the air even as Dick 
peeped from behind the trunk. A band of horsemen 
was crossing to their side of the stream from a patch 
of timber a quarter of a mile down the creek. For a 
moment he felt stunned. Then an icy chill crept 
through his veins. Had Old Coons or Buck MacManus 
been with him he would have entertained some hope. 
The sturdy Banner blood, however, quickly reasserted 
itself, and, although pale of face, he set his teeth and 
prepared to do his best for himself and the undersized 
weakling. 

“Pawnees?” he asked, more to try his voice than to 
get information. 


stranger’s pony were tethered near-by. in- yin 
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“Pawnees,” muttered the stranger, shifting his posi- 
tion like a shadow. “The varmint in the lead is Tall 
Bonnet.” 

Yelling like fiends the horsemen raced toward the 
grove, as though to charge through it. There were 
some thirty of them, and ahead rode Tall Bonnet, no- 
torious for his atrocities. A strange jumble of thoughts 
struggled through Dick’s mind as he stared at the on- 
coming’ foe. He was galvanized into action at seeing 
his companion raise his rifle. As he did this the line 
swung out into the plain with every Indian vanishing 
behind his horse. 

“Hold your fire,” advised the stranger, as the war- 
riors raced by the grove and delivered a volley of 
bullets and arrows. Dick might have done so had not 
a bullet smacked into his tree. Taking nervous aim at 
a savage head showing under a horse’s neck he fired. 

“Difficult shooting,” consoled his companion, as the 
warrior waved his hand derisively. “I reckon I'll try 
him.” As he spoke the savage again showed his head 
ad a moment and the stranger’s rifle cracked like a 
whip. 

“You missed,” cried Dick. 

“I opine I scored,” drawled the stranger. And Dick 
now observed the horseman was riding in a circle, his 
body nearly sweeping the ground. “Tied themselves 
on, so their ponies will tote ’em off if they’re hit,” ex- 
plained the stranger. “Keep cool and save your lead. 
Their howlin’ won’t hurt us.” 


a oe INDIANS now reached the end of the grove 
and Dick’s nerves jumped when his companion 
turned toward them and began firing through the trees. 
A second glance revealed the cause of this maneuver. 
Half of the band was fording the stream to charge 
down the opposite bank, while the remainder doubled 
back. This move would place the grove between two 
showers of lead. Dick had time to observe two of 
the fording party hanging limply from their steeds, 
when the return of the warriors on his side of 
the grove demanded his entire attention. Knowing 
it would be a waste of ammunition to shoot at an arm 
or a leg he began firing at the mounts, and as the 


Indians had drawn closer he dropped two and wounded 
a third animal before they could widen the range. 

“That’s the idee, younker,” called out his companion, 
who was busy shooting across the creek. “Plug their 
hosses. They won’t come near us afoot.” 

“What luck?” tremulously shouted Dick, not daring 
to glance behind him. 

“Wal, by accident I’ve sickened three more of ’em,” 
was the modest reply. 

“You're all right,” assured Dick. “I was afraid at 
first you might lose your nerve. I’d give anything, if 
only Kit Carson could be here now.” 

“T’ve seen him,” said the stranger, punctuating his 
words with a shot. “Reckon he’s,pretty much over- 
estimated.” 

“No, sir!” warmly corrected Dick. “My father 
knows him and says he’s worth a hundred ordinary 
men.” 

“Hil” called the stranger, sharply, “lend me a shot 
if your men ain’t too close. They’re goin’ to rush us. 
Leave Tall Bonnet for me.” 

Dick ran to his side and took cover, just as the 
horsemen came galloping towards the creek, an un- 
usual maneuver for Indians, unless overwhelmingly 
in the majority.. Lying flat on their ponies and scream- 
ing furiously, the savages presented almost impossible 
targets. Tall Bonnet, on the extreme right of the 
charging line, was completely. hidden from view. The 
boy knew it was all.over for him and his companion, 
should the foe succeed in fording the shallow waters. 
As. he began firing, the stranger sprang from cover 
and carefully sighted his rifle.. His appearance was 
greeted with a fresh outburst of yelling, and several of 
the warriors swung their horses to one side. Before 
Dick could sense the meaning of these tactics the 
stranger; fired and Tall. Bonnet’s horse went down. 
Several of the warriors bravely swerved towards their 
fallen chief and with incredible dexterity cut him loose 
and rode away with him. 

“Take him and welcome,” cried the stranger, sending 
a,.parting shot after them. Then to Dick, “Shot him 
through the neck of his hoss. He won’t raid no more 
trains. Now let’s see what’s going on behind us.” 
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Dick scarcely believed the evidence of his eyes, when 
the attacking party across the creek beat a hurried 
retreat. He was doubly amazed when from the other 
side of the grove he beheld the second band riding 
like mad across the prairie. He could not understand 
what had thrown both bands into a panic, and turned 
questioningly to the stranger. 

“Reckon they know your friends is coming,” the 
stranger explained. “Let’s ride for it.” 


ONPLUSSED by the withdrawal of the savages, 

Dick lost no time in saddling his pony, Five miles 
down the Walnut they met MacManus and Old Coons 
at the head of a rescue party. After the cheering and 
general confusion subsided and MacManus had scolded 
and petted him, and had given the information that the 
attack on the wagon train had failed with only six 
men wounded and none killed, Dick noted the freight-. 
ers were treating his companion with unusual defer- 
ence. 

“Who is he?” he whispered to Old Coons. 

“Ye don’t know?” gasped Old Coons. “Been through 
a fight with him and don’t know? Jumpin’ buf'ler! 
Why, he’s Kit Carson, of course. J’ined us right arter 
ye sneaked away and took yer trail, jest afore the 
buf’lers busted down on us.” 

“Kit Carson!” choked Dick, rubbing his eyes and 
staring in bewilderment at the slim figure. “Why— 
why—I always reckoned he must be a giant of a man.” 
Then as the truth flashed home he fairly shouted, 
“Kit Carson! That’s why the Injuns quit, when he 
stepped from cover and they saw who he was.” * 

The great plainsman, patting the boy’s shoulder, said 
to MacManus, “This younker’s a man. I don’t ask 
for a cooler one when in a fuss with Injuns. But he 
hadn’t. oughter ’ve gone huntin’ alone.” 

“IT won’t, Mr. Carson. I promise I won't, if. you'll 
only forget I was going to protect you,” cried Dick, 
his face crimson with pride and shame. 


Another story of big adventure in the West, 
when it was wild, will appear in an early issue of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 
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BOYS WHO USED THEIR BRAINS j 


The Boy Who Looked For Something Better—H. K. Brooks 
By JUDSON D. STUART, 


Driving a butcher’s cart. 
Selling newspapers on a train. 
Office boy in a coal office. 
Clerk in coal office. 


PJ order clerk in an American Express Company 
office. 


Head of foreign exchange of this company. 
Vice-president of the American Express Company. 


EVEN STEPS in the life of H. K. Brooks from 
the time he was a twelve-year-old boy in James- 
town, New York, up to the spring of 1916, when 
he becamé vice-president of the widely known 

American Express Company, are enumerated above. 

They seem like easy, simple steps, to read the list in 
cold type. But they were not such easy steps as it 
would appear. This twelve-year-old boy used his brains 
right from the beginning. He also used his hands. 
Mr. Brooks has told his own story for us, rather mod- 
estly, to be sure, but in an interesting manner. Here 
it is: 

“When -I was twelve years old it became necessary 
for me to go to work to help support the family, since 
my parents were very poor. My mother wanted to 
look around and get me a ‘nice, easy job’ as she called 
it, because I was small for my years, and all mothers 
are tender-hearted. 

“But there were no ‘nice, easy jobs’ for a boy of 
twelve that would pay him for his time. So I took a 
job driving a butcher cart. In those days butcher carts 
went out into the country selling fresh meat to the 
farmers and people in small villages. It meant long 
and tiresome hours, and continuous hopping off and 
on the cart. 

“‘T wanted you to get something better,’ my mother 
told me, sadly. 

“‘T’ll get something better when the time comes, if I 
keep my eyes open’, I assured her, and for two years 
I drove that butcher’s cart, always looking for some- 
thing better. Then I heard of a chance to sell news- 
papers, magazines, and candy on the trains running be- 
tween Norwich and Oswego. I took that job because 
it would give me a better chance to look around for 
a new position, a better chance to meet the sort of 
people who could help me. For two more years I sold 
newspapers and candy to passengers on the trains, all 
the time looking for a better job. I met a man who 
had something to do with the coal business of the 
Lackawanna Railroad and asked him for a job in his 
office. 

“‘Nothing but office boy,’ he told me. 

“‘But there’s a chance to work up, isn’t there?’ I 
wanted to know. The man grinned and said he sup- 
posed so. I knew I couldn’t work up as a ‘train butcher,’ 
as they called us newsboys on the trains, so I gave up 


the job and went to work in the coal office, making less 
money but getting more time to myself. began to 
study bookkeeping and arithmetic and geography and 
many other things that I knew would help me. And 
they did help me. I was an office boy only a year when 
they made me a clerk. The pay was higher and the 
work more enjoyable. 

“My folks were rather proud, especially my mother, 
because I had such an ‘easy’ job as they called it. But 
I kept my eyes open for something better. The head 
of the coal department was a young man. It might be 
twenty years before I could get higher than chief clerk, 
so I picked out a dozen different concerns that I would 
like to work for and sat down and wrote them the best 
letters I knew how. One of these concerns was the 
American Express Company. Right back came an an- 
swer from this company for me to call. I did and 
landed a job as money order clerk at better wages than 
I ever before had earned. But that didn’t satisfy me. 
I wanted something better, so every time there was a 
vacancy where the pay was more than I was getting, I 
went right in and asked for it. Sometimes I didn’t get 
it and many times I did. I always did my best to con- 
yee the boss that I was the right man for the new 
place. 

“And I want to say right here that boys will succeed 
better if they will keep asking for promotion, keep look- 
ing for better places. No one will blame you for want- 
ing to get ahead. In fact, the employers do not care 
a men who are satisfied to work in a rut all their 
ives. 

“Then the company began to engage in the business 
of selling drafts and other forms for remitting money 
to foreign countries. I believed I saw a chance for 
something better right there, so I began studying nights. 
I got every book and pamphlet possible on the subject 
of foreign exchange. I learned the name and value of 
practically every coin and bill in the world. I learned 
the various foreign standards, rates of exchange, and, 
a fact, everything I could possibly find out about such 
things. 

“This was hard work. It took five evenings out of 
every week for four years before I felt that I had 
mastered it sufficiently to get the better things I had 
in mind. At the end of my four years’ study I had 
compiled a set of tables which would enable one at a 
glance to convert any amount in American money into 
the money of any foreign country at practically any of 
the fluctuating rates of exchange. Or you could be 
given a sum in foreign money and by my tables quickly 
convert it accurately into American money. Then I 
went to the heads of the Express Company with my 
tables. I was looking for promotion. I got it, but I 
was told that promotion such as they could give me 
was not sufficient reward for all my work and my fore- 
sight and that I might have the privilege of holding 
my tables, getting them printed and selling them to the 
company ! 
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H. K. Brooks, Who Rose by Working Both With Hands 
and Brains, Day and Night, for Many Years. 


“Then I began to make a lot of extra money as well 
as to earn a big salary, and to-day these same tables 
of mine may be found in practically every bank in the 
country and every mercantile concern that does business 
with foreign exchanges. 

“It wasn’t so long after that I was made vice-presi- 
dent; and I want to say to every boy who may have 
laughed at the old copy-book words, ‘Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,’ that they are the truest words ever 
written !” 


O® COURSE, boys reading of men who have suc- 
ceeded make the mistake sometimes of copying 
their models too closely—for instance, in this case some 
boy may say, “Why I am considerably more than twelve 
years old, and here I am frittering away my time in 
school. I ought to get out and go to work.” 

This, manifestly, is a grave mistake. Mr. Brooks 
would have met far fewer obstacles and might have 
gone even farther than he has, if he had been able to 
continue equipping himself better mentally by staying 
in school for a few years longer than he did. Then too 
one should consider that the average boy of the pas 
generation or so received far less education than those 
of to-day are obtaining. There was less competition 
in the earlier days, but the boys of the present will 
suffer a tremendous handicap if they go uneducated into 
the business world which is bound to be filled with 
young men with minds trained and alert. Uncle Sam 
wishes his boys to get all possible schooling, else why 
would he encourage public education so much as he 
does? Many communities have arranged it so that 
students from near-by rural communities will have to 
pay little or no tuition. Numerous states pay about 
three-fourths of the tuition of all its scions who are 
willing to take what its state universities or colleges 


ve. 

So the boy readers of this article will use their 
brains if they are shrewd enough to realize that the 
great lesson Mr. Brooks’ career teaches is not that a 
boy should go to work in extreme youth, but that, 
when he does strike out for himself, he work cease- 
lessly, that he keep his eyes open for opportunities and 
jumps into them, always striving for something better 
and constantly equipping himself for a position that is 
an improvement over his present job. 


HIS IS THE TIME of year when our camps 

and our daddy’s summer cottage are closed up 

for the season. It makes little difference whether 

our camp be a regulation bungalow, a log cabin, 
or one of the “Shacks, Shanties, and Shelters,” de- 
scribed in the book of that title. Whatever it is, we 
probably have cots, mattresses, and various things that 
we leave there during the winter. Now then, when we 
leave those things there we do so with the expectation 
of finding trem safe and uninjured next season. There 
is little danger of robbers or hobos of the human kind 
bothering our camps, but there is a lot of cunning 
wood tramps who will play havoc with our camp unless 
we guard against them. 

In a settled community, vacant houses are first the 
prey of mischievous boys who break the windows for 
the fun of the thing. These 
boys are not Scouts; they are 
untrained, uneducated lads, who 
practice destruction simply be- 
cause of the thrill it gives them 
to do something that they know 
they would be punished for if 
detected. After the windows 
are broken out, other mischiev- 
ous boys come, through curios- 
ity enter the house, and care- 
lessly leave the doors open. 
Then come the real thieves who 
steal the chandeliers, the piping, 
and faucets. Thus the house is 
doomed. I have known whole 
houses to be stolen piece by piece, so that only the 
depression where the cellar once existed remained to 
mark the site of the building, for even the stones of 
the foundation were stolen. 

. But this does not happen to our camps and summer 
cottages, for, as a rule, they are not located where the 
mischievous boys play, and they are out of the beaten 
tracks of dishonest junkmen and hobos. Therefore, 
if we close them securely, fastening up the windows, 
no one will be tempted to enter, no one but the wild, 
four-footed tramps who live in the woods. These little 
rascals will destroy your fish nets, but if 
your minnow net (Figure 1) is suspended 
free from the ceiling, so that it touches 
nothing and there are no folds in it, 
strange to say, these little pests will 
leave it uninjured. 


To Protect a Fishing 
Net, (Figure 1). 


Minnow Net Device 


OR TWENTY YEARS the writer 

has kept his minnow net intact, 
simply by dropping a tin basin in the bot- 
tom (Figure 1) to keep the net spread, 
and by hanging the net from the ceiling. 
The same net thrown upon the floor, 
or folded up and placed upon a shelf would be all 
gnawed and chewed up to make nesting for the flying 
squirrels and the American white-footed mice. 

No animals make prettier pets than the little wild 
mice of the woods or the big-eyed flying squirrels, but 
there is a great difference between a safely housed pet 
and a loose marauder, about the same difference as 
there is between Tabby purring in front of the fire 
and the same cat yowling on the back fence. 

The mice will enter your bureau drawers and make 
their nests; they will chew up and befoul everything in 
the bureau and take it for granted that these things 
were left there for their especial accommodation. But, 
unlike the rats of the city, they will not gnaw holes in 
the bureau. With them labor follows the line of least 
resistance, for with their small teeth it is the easiest 
way for them to enter the bureau from beneath. So if 
you will tip your bureau over and rest it upon its 
back, and then tack a piece of wire netting (Figure 2) 


He Knows the Wiles of the Mischievous Brownies of the Woods. 


For Keeping Mice Out of a 
Dresser, (Figure 2). 
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Closing Up Camp-—lIllustrations by the Author 


on. the bottom of the piece of furni- 
ture, the contents will thereafter 
be safe. If you take the precau- 
tion to close the drawers, you may 
leave your handkerchiefs and socks, 
nightshirts and pajamas in the 

. bureau, and you will find the things 
just-as you left them, when you 
come back next season. ' 

As has already been hinted, the 
mice and flying squirrels do not 
know that the stuff you leave is 
good nesting material unless it is 
folded or-bundled or piled together 
in a heap. A rug spread neatly 
over the floor will be found un- 
molested next season, while the one 
that you carefully folded up and 
placed in the corner will be riddled 
with holes and unraveled so that 
the lint may be used to make warm 
nests to keep the little creatures from 
freezing during the winter months. 

Consequently, if you have two 
mattresses do not place one on top 
of the other, for the flying squirrels 
will worm their way in between 
them, chew up the material, and 
live there all winter. When you 
visit your camp next season (Fig- 
ure 3) you will find that it will be 
necessary to burn your mattresses, 
hence you must find some means 
of storing them so as to protect 
them from the pests. 


Safeguarding Bedding 


F THE BEDDING is hung over a rafter, as shown 

in Figure 4, it will be comparatively safe. The 
writer has kept the cushions of his morris chair safe 
for many years in a room infested by flying squirrels 
simply by hanging the cushions over the back of the 
chair itself, as the mattresses and cushions are hung 
in Figure 4. 

But you may ask how these creatures 
get inside of the house or camp. They 
will not gnaw holes, but they will enter 
any holes they find ready for them. 
Their favorite places are the gaps care- 
lessly left by the builder in the walls of 
the house, where the rafters of the roof 
pass through. These holes are easily 
stopped up by cutting out blocks to fit 
them, and then with a hammer driving 
the blocks in place. It has been said 
that the mice and squirrels will not 
gnaw holes, but this must be modified 
because they will enlarge any crack or crevice they 
already find to tempt them.. But even the wise city 
rats or mice will not gnaw a hole through the center 
of a board; they always select the corner of a box or 
room through which to make an entrance. 

Consequently, to protect your closets, chests, or 
boxes from mice or rats, wild or domestic, nail tin 
either on the outside or inside (Figure 5) of the box 
at all the corners, and your closet, chest, or box is 
comparatively safe. It will be perfectly safe if all the 
joints and edges are covered with tin. 

A tenderfoot of course may ask: “Where am I to get 
the tin?” Somewhere around camp, too often in a 
conspicuous place, there is always to be found a lot of 
old tin cans. Chuck these in a fire and leave them 
there until the solder melts, then remove them, knock 
them apart, and take the sheet iron from which the 
fire has removed all the tin, place it upon a board and 
hammer it out flat. Then use a wire nail, about the 
size of a shingle nail, and with it drive holes along the 
tin where you want the tacks to fit. Then all that is 
necessary is to put your tin in place and 
tack it there. 

Years ago, when Charles Dana Gibson 
was just beginning to make his reputa- 
tion, a young artist came to the writer’s 
studio with a most excellent pen and 
ink drawing and asked the writer to 
criticise it for him, as is the custom of 
students. The drawing was criticised 
and praised, but the young artist looked 
crestfallen and discouraged. At last he 
set his picture up where the light struck 
it to good advantage and blurted out: 
“Say! Isn’t that drawn almost as well 
as one of Gibson’s?” “Yes,” was the 
answer, given without hesitancy. “Well, then,” jerked 
out the student, “why is it that I have not been able 
to sell it?” 

“Because,” was the reply, “you failed to mix brains 
with the ink when you drew the 
picture.” 

The sketch, in truth, was most 
admirably made, but it was a 
sketch of a model and every line 
of the body and dress shouted 
aloud, “I am a model, I am only 
sitting here for the fifty cents an 
hour I get.” The picture had no 
meaning to it. It was a pen and 
ink photograph, so to speak, of a 
sketch class model. Looking at it 
caused no thrill. It excited no 
emotion, it told no story. It was . 
a class study and that was all. 


Fortify the Chests, (Figure 5). 


Porcupines Eat Boots, (Figure 6). 
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Figure 3, 


There was the same 
difference between 
that sketch and one 
of Gibson’s pictures 
that there is between 
a story by Mark 
Twain and a gram- 
matical sentence composed by a little girl in a grammar 
class. The young artist had no gumption, 

If you are going to protect your cottage or camp 
from the ravages of the field mice and the flying squir- 
rels and the befouling of the walls by the bats, you 
must mix brains with your work. It takes gumption 
to think how to secure the tin from the refuge heap, 
and it takes gumption to think of all the places which 
it will be necessary to protect in order to keep these 
little destroyers out of your camp. 

There is one big rascal covered with quills who will 
enter your “Shacks, Shanties, and Shelters” in the wild 
woods and gnaw the floor of your cabin wherever there 
is a grease spot on it, and the same old porcupine will 
destroy your snowshoes or your skis and will play other 
havoc in your camp, Vs 


Roosts for Shoes 


VEN THE GREAT northern hare 

will chew up one’s snowshoes. And 
the wolverine destroys things also. The 
writer knows of a case where one of 
these wolverines in the Far North 
climbed a pole, at the end of which was 
suspended a camera, and deliberately 
tore the camera all to pieces. Fortu- 
nately most of my readers’ camps are 
not in the wolverine country, and but 
few of them are in sections in danger 
of raids by the porcupines. So the pre- 
cautions already given will insure protection from the 
ordinary wild “varmints,” even including the notorious 
pack rats in the West. 

Your camp shoes, boot packs, and moccasins are 
easily protected. Turn them upside down and put them 
on the bedposts and chairs or any other similar roost 
and they will be found just as you left them (Figure 6). 

Your pantry must also be guarded, but this is easily 
done if you remember to turn everything upside down. 
All saucers, bowls, cups, and plates should be reversed, 
and they will then be ready for use in the spring. 
Otherwise, the first thing you must do upon opening 
your camp will be to heat some water, dump the dead 
mice out of your cups and bowls, soak the dishes in 
hot water and wash everything in your pantry before 
it can be used. 

The same is true of 
your toilet set (Figure 7). 
Turn the articles upside 
down ; put your soap and 
candles under your 
basin, because the mice 
and squirrels will eat 
both soap and candles; 
put your matches under 
your cup or. saucer, be- 
cause the mice or squir- 
rels will carry the matches around in their mouths, tote 
them to their nests, gnaw them, and set fire to your 
house. Many cases of “fire of unknown origin” might 
be traced to this cause.. 


How to Save Mattresses, 
(Figure 4), 


Keep Vermin Out of Toilet 
Set, (Figure 7). 


Rats and Explosives 


HESE RASCALS are full of mischief. When the 
_4 writer and a friend once visited my outdoor school 
in the hunting season, they seated themselves upon the 
three-legged stools in front of the big fire in what is 
known as the grillroom in the log cabin, there to spin 
yarns and watch the sparks go up the chimney. The 
writer previously had discovered 
that the mice had worked through 
a knot hole in the chest where 
his fishing material was stored 
and had made a nest by chewing 
up the covers to his rods and 
destroying his fish lines. The nest 
was about the size of a football. 
It was carefully gathered up and 
tossed into the fire. In the midst 
of a thrilling hunting yarn there 
was a sudden and loud report and 
then another, and another. The 
two campers fell over backwards 
on the (Concluded on page 33) 
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THE FIRST REQUISITE 


ITHOUT .CONFI- 
DENCE, who can sur- 
vive where the law of 


fang and might is 
dominant? To live, those in the 
wild must eat; to eat they must 
kill; to kill they must fight—and 
might,is born of confidence. 
' And this was the ingredient 
missing in the make-up of the 
panther who dwelt.far off up 
Rock Head Mountain, his lair 
hidden among the crags and 
ledges close to the summit, where 
few would venture in search of 
quarry. Left alone at an early 
age, after his father and mother 
had met their doom, -the little cub 
led a meager, fear-fraught exist- 
ence, hiding, shrinking, retreating, 
capturing barely enough to sus- 
tain life. Soon he grew to re- 
treat at the approach of any lar- 
ger creature—and some that were 
not larger—glad to escape with his 
life. No animal in the wide re- 
gion could at all hope to match 
him when it came to effacing 
himself. At the approach of an 
enemy he seemed to disappear as 
if by magic, for he knew every 
single hiding place and impreg- 
nable path for miles and miles 
around. Assuredly he had to use 
them, especially to evade the one 
animal, above all others, whose 
sole aim in life might have been hunting and tracking 
him down. It was none other than one of his own 
kind—a big, powerful, brazen-eyed panther who prac- 
tically ruled the surrounding country. 

He it was whom the panther of Rock Head feared; 
feared as a child might fear some ghastly apparition. 
Well he had cause, for the larger animal had made his 
life a torment, stealing his food, cheating him of his 
prey, threatening him always. 


LONE, one morning, the panther of Rock Head 

was prowling through the forest with his noise- 
less, dexterous tread. Over leaves and twigs, around 
trees and undergrowth, through bush and mire, he trav- 
eled with a lithe, sinuous grace and ease that were 
really beautiful to behold. The muscles in his body, 
under the tawny skin seemed taut and trembling, ever 
ready; his ears were pricked forward, and at the rustle 
of the wind in.the topmost branches they would: spring 
up as he halted, rigid, alert, waiting; his eyes, too, took 
in every single movement that occurred about him yet 
always with a hunted, haunted expression at the slight- 
est provocation. 

After having made his way through the woods for 
the entire morning on a fruitless hunt, he took up his 
position on a long, high ledge, densely covered with 
pines, where he knew from experience the partridges 
were wont to gather. He was ravenously hungry, his 
empty maw aching, and grim, bitter thoughts were go- 
ing through his brain—for even the birds seemed to 
have passed the place by to-day. Then his uncannily 
quick ears took in the sound of life, below him a few 
rods away—a sound so delicate that a human ear, and 
many a wild one, would have found it utterly im- 
possible to hear above the ripple of the brook as it 
went tinkling over the stones. 

Peering through the heavy foliage, he saw that a 
black, snake-like mink, with grace and dexterity and 
power in every movement, had captured a gray squirrel 
and was about to devour it. Fascinated, he watched, 
wondering whether or not to sally forth and take the 
prize from the other animal. But then to his ears there 
came another sound—the almost inaudible crackling of 
a dry leaf. Like a flash, his head was turned, and 
what he saw caused him to shrink back, his innate fear 
and lack of confidence gripping him, body and soul. 
There, not thirty feet from the mink, another larger 
form was sliding through the trees. It was the power- 
ful panther who ruled the neighborhood. From the 
ridge above the timorous one watched. 


Then Followed One of the Most Furious and Whirlwind Battles 
the Forest Had Ever Seen. 


The Panther, Standing Over the Dead Squirrel, Eyed His Small Enemy With Disdain. 


LOWLY, noiselessly, the big cat down below stole 

toward the unsuspecting mink. But then, just as 
he executed a faultless spring through the air, that 
wiry, steel-muscled bundle of black fur instinctively 
sensed danger and shot out agilely to the side, his 
small orbs glittering with fury. 

The panther, standing over the dead squirrel, eyed 
his small enemy with disdain, calmly picked up the 
prey, and turned his back and stalked off with majestic 
mien. But his progress was not for long without impedi- 
ment—and it was with joy that the cat on the ledge 
viewed what followed. The small black mink, with 
baleful orbs, crept quietly after his aggressor, went 
close up to his heels, and then deftly flashed in and 
nipped at a tendon above the foot. With a maddened 
growl, the big animal turned, eyes blazing, jaws agape, 
paw upraised to slash the little beast to instant death 
for having dared to attack him. But the mink, his own 
eyes glowing with a cold hatred, was calmly, waiting 
ten feet off, quite at his ease. 

The big cat, after a moment of indecision, resumed 
his way as if nothing at all had happened. Out of the 
corner of his eye, though, he kept watch. Slowly, very 
slowly, the mink crept up. All the time, withal, he 
knew that the larger beast was waiting; and suddenly, 
when it was not quite expected, he shot up from the 
ground, cleared a good ten feet, and struck true and 
squarely as he managed to inflict another painful 
wound. The other had whirled, snarling and snapping 
for him—but again the mink escaped and was some 
eight or ten feet off, eyes cold and steely with ven- 
geance, his body alert, waiting for the panther once 
more to continue his retreat, for retreat it must be 
called. 

Quiet joy was in the eyes of the panther of Rock 
Head as he watched this little drama of the forest— 
but it was a joy that had in it an expression of puz- 
zled wonderment. The big cat, as formerly, at last 
resorted to his tactics of retreating with what he 
deemed dignity; but again, as before, that slim, black 
bundle of muscle and sinew was after him, venomously 
sinking in his teeth and getting away before the other 
had time to turn. The panther, finally, frankly and 
openly took it on the run—but this did not deter his 
tormentor. Quick and lithe and clever though the 
panther was, the mink was far his superior in every 
way, whirling his slim body this way and that with a 
serpentine ease and grace and rapidity it was impossible 
to match. 

For some time this continued, and the unseen spec- 
tator was put to the trouble of moving 
along the ledge to keep things before 
him. The panther knew that all the 
mink wanted was his squirrel, but this 
he would not give up. The mink would 

spring, inflict his damage, and get away 
again almost before the other had turn- 
ed. Always he was some seven to ten 
feet off, eyes colder than ever with ha- 
tred. The panther’s ankles were bleed- 
ing freely; he realized that he was fight- 
ing in a hopeless cause. Catch the mink 
he could not; evade him he could not; 
outdistance him he could not. Never- 
theless, it was the bitterest blow in the 
world to think of giving up the dead 
gray thing between his teeth—but what 
could he do? It were best to relinquish 
his booty and wait—wait for another 
day when he might surprise the fierce 
little creature and make him pay a full 
penalty! 

And so, doing his best to appear as 
calm and regal and nonchalant as he 
possibly could, he casually dropped the 
squirrel and stalked slowly on his way, 
quite as if he had tired of the play and 
had not really, after all, wanted the ob- 
ject in question. In his heart, though, 
he was raging mad at having been so 
thoroughly and completely bested by 
such a comparatively insignificant ani- 
mal. The mink, eyes still cold, watched 
him retreat for several moments before 
recapturing his food; then, seeing that 
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it was positive, he walked easily 
forward, took the squirrel in his 
mouth, and made his way. back to 
his hole along the edge of the 
brook—all the way, though, the 
wise creature traveled with turned 
head for fear of any ruse on the 
part of the other. But,in several 
moments he was safely back in 
his den, portioning out .his hard- 
fought-for quarry.to his anxious 
and: hungry young. 


HE SILENT WATCHER on 

the ledge, still had interest in 
his eyes—but instead of the puz- 
zled expression that had formerly 
gone with it was one of a fast 
dawning certainty. With his own 
eyes he had seen the little mink 
get the better of the dreaded pan- 
ther of the region—get the better 
of the animal he himself had 
feared more than all others com- 
bined. et 
_ It had conclusively proven one 
thing—that the larger brute of his 
own kind was not invulnerable. 
Also, he realized, though slowly 
and with wonder, that he himself 
could have acquitted himself with 
far more miéerit. Was he not 
quicker and surer with his fangs 
and with his feet? .Why, then, 
if this little mink could play such 
havoc with the dreaded panther, 
could not he do likewise? ...... So his brain ran, 
and every instant that passed confidence was entering 
his heart and staying there—a confidence ‘that was com- 
ing to him two-fold because of the very length of 
time it had been pent up within him. i 

Slowly, with eyes narrowed thoughtfully, he raised 
his head and walked forward. He did not, now, travel. 
with that slinking movement, always looking timidly 
about for danger; instead, it was the bold, though 
noiseless, tread of one who was unafraid and knew 
his own worth. The trees, the sky, the sun, the forest 
he had known all his life, took on a pleasant, delicious 
aspect as he traversed the ground that was old to him 
but that had always held lurking terror. 

The turning point in his life had come, and that 
which was to test the stability of it not far off. Sud- 
denly, as he was peaceably making his way along, not 
thinking of trouble, he heard a vicious growl of anger 
perhaps some thirty feet ahead of him. Instantly he 
came to a halt, all his muscles going tense as he flashed 
on guard. Formerly, he would have immediately turned 
tail and made for the safest spot he knew—but now 
he simply waited, quite calm. Then, before him, he 
saw the panther he had always dreaded. 


HE BULLY was to receive the shock of his life. 

When not six feet away from the animal who had 
always fled before him—and slightly puzzled as to why 
he did not do so now—the panther -of- Rock Head 
Mountain suddenly drew back, opened his~jaws, and 
bounded straight and valiantly out for his.powerful ad- 
versary. So unexpected, so thoroughly unheard-of was 
this action, that the other was taken completely by sur- 
prise and had not the time to spring clear or jump on 
guard. And full and squarely on the chestdid the once- 
despised animal strike him, sending him,down in a 
brain-muddled heap. 

Immediately on feeling the taste of those fangs, the - 

astounded beast righted himself and sprang from under, 
getting ready to inflict what he thought would be the 
finishing blow. 
- For the second time, though, he was to receive a sur- 
prise. The other, with a fierce snarl, once more 
launched his supple body right at him, snapping vi- 
ciously for the throat. Also, so unlooked-for was this, 
that the larger animal crumbled under the offense. And 
then perhaps one of the most furious and whirlwind 
battles the forest had ever seen followed. The pan- 
ther who had been despised by all was a very living 
mass of terrible, demoniacal rage, utterly unable to be 
withstood. Confidence was his—a new-born confidence 
that could not be shaken—a confidence backed by clear 
reason and undoubted strength. Also, he was fighting 
to avenge many and many a wrong which this other 
had unjustly inflicted—and the whole combination, take 
it all in all, was a mighty one indeed! 

Time and again the once-mighty panther tried to hurl 
back the other—that was all. He did not take the 
offensive, for he had all that he could do to manage the 
defensive. He put up a game and noble battle, it must 
certainly be acknowledged, but before the sheer strength 
and fury and confidence of his opponent his efforts were 
as naught. 

Soon, indeed, he found himself bleeding in many 
spots—bleeding and torn and—a thing he had never 
known before—fast weakening! Still he tried to with- 
stand the onslaughts, but he might as well have tried 
to face a very battalion. Those mighty, maddened 
charges of the other, who was reaping the satisfaction 
of three long and bitter years, were hopeless to combat. 
At last, torn and bleeding, and realizing that death 
would be his portion should he continue the fray, the 
big panther managed to spring clear, flash off through 
the trees, and travel at a pace he had never previously 
attained in his varied career! 

Proudly, with upraised head and scornful eyes, the 
triumphant panther watched the vanquished fade from 
view. Then, with a slow, regal step that he had never 
used before, he calmly and easily made his way through 
the forest, quite unafraid and supremely possessed. 

But little did the beaten panther realize the grim 
irony of the whole thing—that it was nothing more 
than a valiant, intrepid little mink who had caused his 
own downfall and had been the making of his con- 
queror ! 
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. Advertising Reduces the 92.50 


Selling Price 


Advertising Talk No. 6 


Last month we purposely neglected to tell you of one of 
the biggest reasons why you should buy advertised goods be- 
cause we wanted to discuss it fully in this Ad-Talk. Advertised 


f goods cost you less than unadvertised goods. They: are not only better but 
they are cheaper. 


' Advertising increases the demand for goods. The sales of 
an advertised product are much greater than they would be if 


the article were not ddvertised. As the sales increase the factory 
is speeded up, efficient methods in manufacturing can be introduced, and the 
result is that the cost of making each article is considerably lowered. 
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Not only is the cost of making each article lowered as the 
output is increased, but the cost of putting each article on the 
market is lowered. 


When you buy an article in the store, you pay not-only the 
cost of manufacturing it but you pay the cost of getting it from 


the factory into the store. That includes the salaries of sales- 
men from the factory who sell the product to the jobber, the salesmen of the 
jobber who sell it to the store, and the clerk in the store who sells it to you. 
Advertising reduces all of these costs by creating a big demand for the product 
and thus making it easy to sell. When the demand is large the jobber realizes 
it and keeps a supply on hand to fill his own orders. Salesmen do not have to 
keep after him for orders. So it is with the retail stores. 


Uncle Grant Smiled. 


6s"T.HAT’S BUD. I know his whistle.” 
Harney, on the porch beside his 
Uncle Grant, stood up to welcome the 
chum of his heart. Bud came through the 
gate erect and smiling, looking Mine mili- 
tary indeed in his new high school cadet 
uniform, with the sergeant’s stripes on his 
arm to prove that his first year. in high 
school had not been misspent. 

“How’s the sergeant to-night?” 

“Fine. How’s Corporal Harney? Eve- 
ning, Mr. Grant. But you can’t call me 
‘sergeant’ any more, Bud!’ 

There was a subdued tone of triumph 
to the statement and not a little elation. 

“No? Made you colonel or something?” 
ae tried to keep the curiosity from his 
voice. 

“No—not colonel. Clerk. I’m leaving 
school. I’ve talked it over with Mother and 
shown her it’s my duty. With men being 
drafted right and left, the country’s got 
to have men in its shops and offices. And 
so I'm going to work.” 

“Great Scott!’ Harney’s voice was frank- 
ly ,envions. ‘Where? What’ll you do? 
‘How much you going to get?’ 

‘R. and P. railway offices. I get eight 
dollars a week, and promotion at the end 
of the year if my work is good! It’s a 
fine place, isn’t it, Mr. Grant?’ 

“Why, of course it is.” Harney turned 
enthusiastically towards his uncle. “Uncle 
- the whole works there, aren’t you, Un- 
cle? 

“Well, I wouldn’t say the whole works, 
‘exactly, Harney,’ drawled Uncle Grant. 
“They let me stay around in the claim ad- 
| juster’s office—” 

“Yes, Chief Claim Adjuster. Say, Uncle, 
get me a job there? I want to be patriotic 
and earn money, too,”’ 

“Humph! Well, I don’t doubt Bud’s 
patriotism. But it seems a curious wisdom 
to give up almost a hundred dollars a day 
for eight dollars a week, even with the 
prospect of promotion at the end of a 
year !” 

“Give up almost a hundred—why, Mr. 
Grant, no one gets a hundred dollars a day! 
And I don’t earn anything. I just go to 
high school. Don’t you understand?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand. It’s you who 
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This year proves as no other year has ever done that it pays 
to buy advertised goods because, value for value, they are cheap- 
er. The unadvertised product, branded or unbranded, has been 
constantly increasing in price for several years. In a very large list of cases 
the advertised article is selling for the same price that it did three years ago and 
in nearly every case where there has been an increase it has been slight, in no 
way keeping up with the increase in selling price of unadvertized merchandise. 


It pays to buy advertised goods—particularly this year. 


NEXT MONTH “TRADEMARKS” 
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‘How A Boy MADE 


| The bear mother was onl 
| The First REMINGTON . 


thirty feet from Eliphalet 
Remington—charging— 


the page never been fired — — oe don’t, understand, lad. Did your mother 
It was first Remington qe ma e the idea?” 

, Para : ; : “r—no, sir, she didn’t.” Bud was hon- 
Eliphalet made it himself at his father’s forge at night. abt “Bat I convinced her—and ithe ooun- 


The first shot must kill the bear, or the boy was a goner. 
But read the wonderful story yourself. How young 
Remington made his own rifle a hundred years ago. 
How he began to make rifles for his friends and neigh- 
bors. How he established the first firearms business in 
America—and how it grew, until Remington UMC 
took the Grand Prize for Modern Arms and Am- 
munition at the San Francisco Exposition, | 


Every American boy wants to become an American 
marksman—and he wants the arm and ammunition 
that will help him. The closest shooting to a Ae 
being done with the .22 Caliber Remington UMC 
Rifles and Metallic Cartridges. Sold by Sporting 


try is going to need men—they said at the 

offices that promotion would come sooner, 

59 aad they had lost so many men in the 
raft.” 

“You have a sensible mother, evidently. 
But—it’s a pity you argued her out of her 
convictions, for you are giving up a lot of 
money for a little, and you are taking a 
good economic asset away from Uncle Sam 
and giving him a weak one in place of it. 
And even if you do it with patriotic mo- 
‘tives, the act itself is unpatriotic.” 

“How can a thing be unpatriotic if you 
do it for patriotism?’ Harney lost the 
trail of the argument in this matter of 
ethics. 

“If Edison enlisted as a private in the 
army, ‘would he be patriotic? The most 


AND THE GREAT 
THINGS THAT CAME 
OF HIS GENIUS 


These * 
Goods Dealers /patriotic man is the man who does the 
ote Be Mee ths ahecinuttinas thing chat, {2 bem for the, country, not the 
First Remington.” The Remin: gton Arms * . * ng he thinks is best. u at’s no e 
Bh gery: brag ; Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc. main point. It’s the financial sacrifice Bud 
Rifle Shots.?? Largest Manufacturers of ay is making for his idea of patriotism ,which 
“Boy Boout Marks- Firearms and Ammunition interests me. How did you bring yourself 
lol yenk tame in the World to give up so much money for so little?” 
and address for Woolworth Bui “TJ don’t understand you, sir. I’m not 
these horkiots, uilding giving up any money. I’m going to make 


New York 


Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 


eight dollars a week—” Bud was plainly 
puzzled. , 

“Oh, yes, you are giving up money—a lot 
of money. Almost a hundred dollars a day. 
Of course, you don’t believe it, or you 


wouldn’t do it. But—look here!” 


UNCLE GRANT drew a pencil and note- 
book from _ his ocket. Both boys 
crowded against his shoulder to look. 
“The first year you will make eight dol- 
lars a week. You will get ten the second 
year, twelve the third, fifteen a week the 


Pole people and those in mid-African jungles”: 
use BRUSHES-because they do not use B 

/ Folks inother countries use Brushes. and prefer those made 
WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES and CIVILIZATION are INSEPARABLE 
For OVER FIVE GENERATIONS, the users of ARTISTS’ 
BRUSHES, PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, TOILET BRUSHES, 
b and ALL KINDS OF BRUSHES, have come to rely on / 
-\& WHITING-ADAMS for the best brushes of every style 
for every purpose. This confidence in WHITING-A DAMS 

wR «4 BRUSHES has spread wherever brushes are used. 


we ‘  Whiting-Adams Co. makes the brush you want 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston, U.S.A., Dept.Q. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Ribbon, the highest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition; 
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: seventh, and eighth, twenty a week for the 
following four years, then in your thir- 
teenth year out of school, you will advance 
to’ twenty-five dollars a week. And there 
you will probably stick. This is the aver- 
age course of one who lacks a high school 
education. You are seventeen now—you 
will be thirty then. And the man at thirty 
who can’t earn more than twenty-five dol- 
lars a week rarely learns to make more 
B)| afterwards. So I'll carry you up to forty 

4| years old at twenty-five a week—and ‘here 
is what you will earn altogether in that 


time—” 


. 
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“Harney, Here, is Goin 
Now, When He Graduates. He Will Have a Mind Trained to Think.” 


fourth and fifth, eighteen a week the sixth,. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Into the Same Office Three Years From 


Uncle Grant showed the boys the figures 
he. had been setting down and the total. 
Bud will earn: 


1st yearat$ 8.00aweek...$ 416.00 
2nd yearat 10.00 a week... 520.00 
3rd year at 12.00 a week... 624.00 
4th year at 15.00 a week... 780.00 
5th yearat 15.00 a week... 780.00 
6th year at 18.00 a week... 936.00 
7th yearat 18.00 a week... 936.00 
8th yearat 18.00 a week... 936.00 
9th yearat 20.00a week... 1,040.00 
10th yearat 20.00 a week.. 1,040.00 
llth yearat 20.00a week... 1,040.00 
12th yearat 20.00 a week... 1,040.00 
18th yearat 25.00a week... 1,300.00 
14th-28rd yearat 25.00 a week... 13,000.00 


Total earnings, 23 years... .$24,388.00 


“Wow! That’s a lot of money. Why, 
everything you say, sir, makes me think 
better of the move I’m making!” exclaimed 
Bud, startled at the figures, 

“Well, wait a minute.” Uncle Grant 
smiled a _ trifle wistfully, Bud thought. 
“Harney, here, is going into the same office 
three years from now, when he graduates. 
But—he won't cover the same course in the 
office that you do. You see, Harney will 
have gone through his algebra and geome- 
try, and started trigonometry. He will 
know French and German well enough to 
read a little at sight. He will have done 
some shop work, and, most important of 
all, he will have a mind trained to think. 
So we shall grab him for the engineer’s 
office, or maybe, for my own. And if he 
does as well as I did—and there’s no reason 
why he shouldn’t, because my high school 
course wasn’t so good or so complete as 
his—this is what he can expect. 


“WOU SEE,” he talked as he set down 
figures, “for three years yet, Harney 
will be in school, not making a dollar. So 
I leave those blank. But when he starts 
in to work he starts at fifteen dollars a 
week. He’ll be twenty then, a young man, 
with a trained mind. You will be getting 
only twelve a week, even then, lad. But 
Harney’s promotions, if he follows a normal 
course, will be faster than yours. His 
education will enable him to grasp things 
you can’t grasp. He will be able to ac- 
complish what you can’t accomplish, and 
so he will get paid what you can’t get 
paid. For a corporation, a railroad, any 
usiness pays a man what the man can 
command, not what he wants, If the office 
won't pay Harney enough, he'll get up and 
leave. So we will pay him enough, because 
we want trained men who can think and 
decide and learn to be better executives. 
So—this is the way his salary will run. 
It may vary a little in details but—it’s 
about the way mine ran.” 
Uncle Grant turned over to the boys his 
paper, which showed that Harney will 
earn: 


Next VAM oiss2 caieie ET eo $ 0.00 
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4th year at 15.00 per week.. 780.00 
5th year at 18.00 per week.. 936.00 
6th year at 22.00 per week.. yg ity 4 
7th year at 25.00 per week.. 1,300.00 
8th year at 30.00 per week.. 1,560.00 
9th yearat 35.00 per week.. 1,820.00 

10th year at 40,00 per week.. 2,080.00 

11th yearat 50.00 per week.. 2,600.00 

12th yearat 75.00 per week.. 3,900.00 

13th year at 100.00 per week.. 5,200.00 

14-23rd year at 150.00 per week.. 78,000.00 


Total earnings, 23 years. .$99,320.00 
“You see,” he explained, “the more valu- 
able you get, the more easily you can 
make yourself more valuable. And_ so, 
when Harney is forty, if he did as well as 
I did, his total earnings will be $99,320.00.” 
“Whe-e-e-e-e-e-w!"” This was Harney. 
Bud was speechless. : 


“NTOW,” went on Uncle Grant, “let’s sub- 
tract*all that Bud will have made by 
the time he is forty from what you will 
have made. The difference between $99,320 
and $24,388 is $74,932. And now—’” 
Uncle Grant turned directly to Bud—“listen 
carefully. High school requires your at- 
tendance nine months of a year or_ 270 
days. Three more years is 810 days. 
Divide the difference between your prob- 
able earnings and Harney’s probable earn- 
ings by those 810 days and you get $92.50 
a day as the price of the high school edu- 
cation you are giving up—to earn eight 
dollars a week.” 
“But—but—’” still it was Harney and not 
Bud who spoke, bewildered. 
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“You needn’t say it. I know it already.” 
Uncle Grant smiled. “I am only guessing. 
Bud may be a heaven-sent genius who will 
make a million—you may have a kink in 
your brain which will keep you a street car 
conductor or a ribbon clerk all your life. 
But the average lad who goes to work 
minus an education, stays a cheap man all 
his life. The plums of a fair earning capa- 
city come to the man of education—not 
because he can translate Greek or knows 
the date when Attila was born, but because 
he has learned to think, because his mind 
is trained, alert, at its best, just as: the 
strongest untrained man can’t 
with a much slighter, but well trained, 
boxer or wrestler. It’s training which 
counts—and which is worth money, big 
money. 
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Wanted: Intelligence 


(Continued from page 18) 


The old man stared. “You boys fritterin’ 
around after buried treasure, too? Thought 
you was huntin’ telegraphs.” 


“All right!” retorted Jimmy. “But in we 
go with your pirogue! You and I! Only 
room for the two of us, eh? I'll put Per- 


kins and Tolliver on guard though. Wire- 
less, sure as shooting!” 

He wakened his two men and explained 
to their sleepy ears. By the time he had 
persuaded the old man to drag his dugout 
to the trail leading. southward, the two 
soldiers were out by the fire receiving Jim- 
my’s instructions. There was nothing they 
could do. The fourteen-foot pirogue would 
carry but two men. ' With Corporal May in 
the bow, his Springfield hugged between his 


knees, the old swamper poled off in the 
darkness. They talked in whispers, and 
Jimmy got the fragments of the tale. Old 


Man Cap’n hated to believe in ghosts; but 
what was the meaning of that which he 
had seen and heard nights in the tiny oak- 
grown cheniere in the deep cane swamp? 
Jimmy almost laughed aloud at the old 
sag simplicity. It was no use to explain 
o him, 


SLOWLY THE CAPTAIN poled along the 
twisting trail. When pools of open 
water came, he paddled and Jimmy worked 
the push pole cautiously, for his unprac- 
ticed hands might upset the craft, so tick- 
lish was its balance. -After a while the 
Captain stood and listened. The night wind 
rustled the miles of prairie cane, but sud- 
denly the Captain raised his hand. 

“Listen !” 

But Jimmy heard nothing save the swamp 
night noises. The old man paddled on. 
“T’ll bring you where you see ’em, and if 
you can explain, why you're a wiser sol- 
dier than I ever was in sixty-three!” he 
“muttered. 

It was almost an hour before he shoved 
the pirogue silently around a bend in the 
cane wall. Staring into the starlight, he 
pointed. Jimmy could make out the dark 
outlines of a straggling grove across the 
water and slowly his keen ear picked up 
a, sound above the rustling grass. It was 
a faint, irregular crash but it stirred him 
like a gunshot. He raised to his feet, 
watching the spot. And slowly again he 
made out a strange Sent playing above the 
tree tops, a dim will-o’-the-wisp against 
the starlight, but he knew! It could be 
nothing less than the _ radio-telegraphic 
sparks from the antennae of a hidden wire- 
less station. He had seen them number- 
less times in the field and at barracks. 

“Jumped ’em!” whispered Jimmy to him- 
self. “Ghosts of all the pirates, this is 
great! One on the Navy, Captain! Horse 
on the Coast Guard, too! Took us dough- 
boys to land ’em!” 

But Old Man Captain Johnson was star- 
ing at him a bit frightened. The old fight- 
ing fellows of ’63 had nothing like this. 
Jimmy’s delight puzzled the swamp hermit 
more and more, 

“And we can’t get Perky and Tolliver,” 
whispered Corporal May, “so it’s up to you 
and me, Captain! Now, can you worm us 
in closer?’ And he motioned onward. 

Old Man Cap’n hesitated; then he shook 
his hand at the mysterious isle and set his 
paddle into the muck with a firm dig. 
“For’ard!”’ he muttered; “I ain’t no more 
scared than you are, Son!” 

Jimmy laughed. He was pondering his 
duty. He ought to get back out of the 
swamp and report that the phantom wire- 
less was run to earth—and that it undoubt- 
edly was communicating unlawful intelli- 
gence to some other spot. It explained why 
the fellow whostole the river mine field 
plans had fled to the great swamp wilder- 
ness west of the Mississippi passes. Un- 
doubtedly the nest of spies was communi- 
cating with some innocent-appearing coast- 
er that lay off in the unfrequented waters 
of the Barataria coast. Since the days of 
Pirate LaFitte, the offshore Gulf region here 
lay far from the commercial trade routes, 
and in the summer months no one took the 
trouble to penetrate the inner marshes be- 
hind the sandy reefs. They couldn’t have 
picked a better spot on the whole Gulf 
coast for seclusion, as the buccaneers knew 
a century and more ago! 

The old man had paddled close under 
the overhanging cane. he crash of the wire- 
less, the gentle rhythm of a small dyna- 
mo somewhere on the old wrecked lugger, 
came plainly to their ears, while the faint 
radio sparks were now always. visible. 
Jimmy reached a hand to steady the craft, 
grasping the prairie cane. He wanted to 
study the lay of the land and get back. 
It was essential to capture the outfit some 
way or other, and every line of retreat 
must be covered. He would get back and 
disclose the spot; that was enough glory, 
and the Intelligence officers could worry 
about the details. Delay would not be 
fatal. The spies would not dream _ they 
were discovered to-night. They probably 
knew of the superstitious fears of the few 
swampers who might come near the hid- 
den islet, and trusted to that rather than 
to a lookout against detection. 


ORPORAL MAY, with his keen relish 
for action, hated to go back at once. 
He wanted a clearer survey of how the 
wreck lay and how it could be approached 
from the other side. It would be no easy 
matter to make sure of the operators, when 
the only ingress was these water trails. 
So he motioned to the pirogue runner to 
glide closer to the oak clump on the bit 
of higher land. Jimmy now could make 
out the dark hulk of the wreck, the single 
tall mast which undoubtedly served as one 
pole of the antennae. A dead tree some 
yards away, Jimmy decided, was the other, 
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compete h 


“And so, Harney, lad, I don’t think I'll 
get you a job. I think Uncle Sam will have 
more use for you trained than untrained, 
more use for the taxes you can pay than 
for those Bud can pay, more use for you 
as an economic asset as a trained and edu- 
cated man than for one who must be con- 
tent to take the unskilled laborer’s reward, 
more use—” 

“Excuse me, sir!” Bud interrupted, his 
face red. ‘I’m off to Mother to tell her I 
don’t know half as much as I thought I 
did—$92.50 a day!” 

_“Good-night, Bud!’ called Harney after 


im. 
Bud’s footsteps faltered. 
“Oh—er—Harney !” his voice came back 

embarrassed. “I guess you can still say 

‘sergeant.’ $92.50 a day—whe-e-w-w-w !” 


and both gave an elevation of some fifty 
feet, he thought. He could see a faint 
glow on the wreck; they must have con- 
trived a tiny cabin there, to shelter the 
installation. 

“And every. bit of that stuff was lugged 
in in hundred-pound sections!” Jimmy mut- | 
tered. “Some fellows out of the many for- 
eigners in the coast shrimp fleet devised 
this—and if any secret service agent of 
the Imperial German Government is here, 
he’s certainly a real swamper now!” 

He arose again to peer from the shad- 
owy cane at the oak islet sixty yards away. 
The pirogue was teetering under his un- 
skilled feet, and, somehow, he, never, knew 
why, the dugout began to.slip. away from 
him. Then Jimmy did what any duffer 
would in a pirogue, and cannot do success- 
fully. He bent to steady himself by grasp- 
ing the gunwale. He heard Old Man 
Cap’n’s quick warning, but too late. The 
needle-like craft spun treacherously and| 
Jimmy went over the side crashing against 
the dry wall of cane and down through 
this into the mucky water. He made 
enough noise for a platoon. And he heard 
the Captain gurgling in the water. The 
pirogue was upside down and the old man 
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he would sink if he struggled. The Captain 
was gasping and trying to ye: the pi- 
rogue. But it came up full of thin mud. 

“And if you ain’t done it!’’ whispered 
Old Man Cap’n, C. S. A. ‘“There’s a feller 


eagerly join you in these merry contests of 


luck and skill. 
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settin’ ag’in!” 

Jimmy groaned. He floundered over to 
look towards the cheniere across the bit of 
starlit water. Several things were happen- 
ing. For one, the dynamo had stopped 
with the motor, the flashes from the anten- 
nae also, and the dim glare of light on the 
dark hulk had vanished.. He thought he 
saw a figure for a moment. Then he did 
pe wpa a voice shouting, and a murmur of 
others. 


OLD MAN CAPTAIN ceased his strug- 
gles with the overturned dugout. e 
swam heavily to Jimmy and they lay be-| 
hind the pirogue, hanging to it and with the 
Corporal’s rifle swung over the wet bottom. 
Jimmy was about to yell for the wireless 
spies to surrender, then he thought it was 
somewhat ridiculous. But now he heard 
the splash of a paddle towards the isle. He 
didn’t intend to be captured in mud to his 
neck at any rate. So, clearing his eyes of 
water, he took a quick aim at the dim 
hulk and pulled the trigger. 

“Surrender!” he roared. “In the name 
of the United States, I call on you to sur- 
render yourselves!” 

There was silence. Again Corporal May 
blazed away blindly. He shoved in another 
clip of cartridges and bombarded the lug- 
ger hulk. 

“Surrender!” whooped the old Confeder- 
ate. “But how we goin’ to catch ’ern?” he 
added to Jimmy; “and who air these crazy 
bats anyhow?” 

“Bluff ’em!’”’ retorted Jimmy. 
out, Cap!” 

They heard voices beyond the oak grove 
now, a splash of oars and the shoving of 
boats of some sort. And as Jimmy raised 
his voice again there came a sheet of flame 
from the hulk that lit all the yellow cane 
and the mucky water around the islet. 
There was a low explosion, but this was 
lost in the leaping fire that ran over the 
lugger deck. The wireless rigging above 
was plainly visible. Apparently the plot- 
ters had been prepared to burn their plant 
at a second’s notice, and take to the swamp. 

“Getting away!” shouted Jimmy. “Quick 
with this boat!’ 

He began blazing away past the glare 
of the gasoline-soaked timbers, but even in 
his wrath Corporal May knew he aqouldn’t 
stop the escape. Even if they got .to the 
hulk they were in no shape to fight a bunch 
of desperate spies. He was even surprised 
that the fellows did not fight back, but only 
a single shot answered his and that from | 
a pistol that went stinging into the cane 
above his head. 

In the light of the burning lugger, Jimmy 
and the old swamper righted their tiny 
canoe, baled the slime out and then, with 
much trouble, wormed over the ends into} 
it. They were shiny with swamp mud from 
head to foot. And for awhile Corporal May 
sat staring at the fire. Old Man Cap’n 
Johnson looked mystifiedly at him. 

“Was this yere the new-fangled way of | 
telegraphin’ that you said could work a 
eeeeee miles without any wires nor noth- 
n’ Led 

“Yes, and they got away—that’s what 
makes me sore! Got away and we got to 
chase 'em down somewhere else, and it may 
take a month!” 

“Well,” retorted Old Man Cap’n, solemn- 
ly, “T don’t just believe it. Any fellows 
that are smart enough to talk right out 
through the air a thousand miles would be 
too smart to let an ole Johnny swamper 
like me come sneakin’ up on ’em. Least} 
they ought to be!” ) 
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On the inviting autumn 
roads to woods and river 
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They Can Reclaim 


Your Bicycle 


On the invitin 
and river, you’ 


autumn roads to woods 
very likely find more bi- 


cycles equipped with Blue Streak Tires than 


you saw last spring. 


If you are one of those 
who trudge around on 
holidays and after school 
instead of riding where 
you please, you prob- 
ably know the reason. 


The wheels that had 
poor tires went back to 
garret and shed during 
the summer because tire 
trouble took all the sport 
out of riding. 


In this best bicycle sea- 
son of the year their 
owners are reclaiming 
them with Blue Streak 
Tires. 3 


If you have an unused 
bicycle, take off its most 
troublesome tire and 
compare it with one of 
these Goodyears. 


You’ll find the Good- 
year lighter and there- 
fore use will prove it 
vastly stronger. 


The toughest tire rubber 
is live and very light. 


That’s the kind of rubber 
out of which we make 
your Blue Streak. 


We could make the tire 
much heavier by using 
only a small amount of 
light, real rubber mixed 
with heavy chemicals. 


But such a tire wouldn’t 
last as Blue Streaks last. 


And they won’t make 
pedaling as easy as Blue 
Streaks make it for you. 


In every way they help 
you get all the trouble- 
free sport and easy speed 


out of your bicycle. 


If you go to several deal- 
ers before you buy, 
you'll find that the price 
everywhere is $3.25 for 
this non-skid tire with 
the good looking blue 
streaks, 


And you’ll generally no- 
tice that they are the 
only tires for which the 
demand is so great that 
they are sold by more 
than one dealer in your 
locality. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Boys Gosiiehare are wearing Goodyear Bicycle Caps. Ask your dealer. 
They’re especially popular with Bicycle Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 
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The New 


Salvaging Sunken Ships 


EA SALVAGE work is now practical, 

according to Mr. U. S. Boyd, head of 
a submarine diving company in New York 
City. His statement is based on the pos- 
sibilities of an improved diving armor, 
shown here, which his company has been 
many years in perfecting in order to rescue 
treasures from sunken ships. 

This new diving suit is quite different 
from those now in use, being much heavier 
and better able to resist 
the tremendous pressure ° 
of deep-sea diving. It 
is so weighty that, on 
land, a diver in it is 
powerless to move hand 
or foot, and a derrick | ~ 
is required to raise him 
from shipboard and 
lower him into the ©” 
water. When he reaches © 
a depth of from two © 
hundred and twelve to | 
three hundred feet in | 
the water, he can walk | 
about and work quite 
freely. 

It is claimed for the 
new. diving apparatus § 
that it permits the diver 
to stay down at a grea 
pide as Se apd as mg nae j ° - 
strength enoug ts) 
work, but while down Submerged, Diver 
and working he is living. Walks at Ease. 


an 


(under normal atmos- 


pheric pressure. In other words, it is said 
that a diver wearing this cumbersome armor 
will be able to work at a depth of from 
two hundred to three hundred feet for five, 
six, or eight hours at a stretch or even 
longer without coming up for fresh air, 
The only real obstacle to recovering car- 
goes of sunken treasure ships has been 
the enormous pressure, too great for or- 
dinary diving costumes. 

The new diving suit is a metal case 
weighing five hundred and sixty pounds, 
and the joints, which look like small wheels, 
have been so perfected that they work on a 
ball bearing principle and there is not the 
slightest danger, it is claimed, that they 


' will jam under the highest pressure. Ac- 


tual tests in Long Island Sound have 
proved that the suit is so buoyant that 
it has been found necessary to attach lead 


| weights to it. 


To mention a few wrecks that may be 


lrecovered with some such device as this, 
'there is the wreck of seventeen Spanish 
| galleons, which, in 1702, took from Amer- 


ica 7as.00000° in treasure. Dutch and 
English fleets attacked the ships in Vigo 
Bay, Spain. Six of the galleons being in 
shallow water, were raised and about 
$20,000,000 recovered, but the others, con- 
taining $120,000,000, being sunk in more 
than two hundred feet of water, still rest 
at the bottom of Vigo Bay. Another Spanish 
treasure ship, the Santa Margarita, with 
$7,000,000 on board, was wrecked at a well- 
known spot in Mona Passage near Porto 
Rico. The Oceana was sunk off Beachy 
Head in 1912, in two hundred and ten feet 
of water, with $5,000,000 on board in gold 
and silver. 


Safety First in Army 


SOLDIERS of Uncle Sam need fear noth- 
ing henceforth from poisonous or pol- 
luted water, due to the novel device pic- 
tured herewith. Questionable water is 
poured into these waterproofed canvas 
bags, each of which holds forty gallons. 


PHOTO BY PAUL THOMPSON. 


New Sanitary Drinking Bags for Soldiers 
in the American Army. 


Fifteen and one-half grains of hypochloride 
of lime is poured into the top of each, 
stirred well with the water, and allowed 
to stand ten minutes. The boys at one 
time drank whatever water chanced to be 
near, but one of the joys of modern soldier 


Deep-sea Suit Requires a Derrick 


Novel Inventions 
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to Lift It From the Deck. 


life for the Sammies is the knowledge that 
pir is wholesome “aqua pura’ in the can- 
eens. 

The contrivance was presented to the 
army last summer by Major W. J. Lyster, 
who recognized ‘the great need for cleaner 
drinking water in. Mexico. Two bags were 
given to each company along the southern 

order. ‘ 


The Highest Explosive 


TROTOL-GELATIN, ‘the greatest explosive 
force ‘in the possession of our War De- 
partment, now can be fired safely. The 
man who invented it-two years ago and 
presented it free to the United States Gov- 
ernment is Lieutenant Harold C. Wood- 
ward, of the Engineer Corps of the New 
York National Guard. There is shown here- 
a a device used in handling the explo- 
sive. 

Since the manufacture of this explosive 
became one of the secrets of the War De- 
partment, ordnance experts have busied 
themselves with formulating a safe way 
of firing it. Trotol-gelatin is not a danger- 
ous explosive in the sense that dynamite or 
nitro-glycerin is, but when you shoot a hot 
spark through it or set it off with a ful- 
minate of mercury cap, it does three times 
as much damage as either dynamite or 
nitro-glycerin, With the new firing device 
invented by Lieutenant Woodward, trotol 
truthfully may be called the Government’s 
newest, safest, and most powerful explo- 
sive. The old, haphazard, and extremely 
dangerous method of firing explosives was 
to light a fuse and run out of the danger 
zone before the explosion occurred. This 
can be done with trotol, to be sure, but 
when one considers that trotol is twice as 
powerful as the strongest dynamite known, 


An Arrangement of Wires Allows Trotol 


to be 


one can readily appreciate the danger of 
proximity to it, 

Trotol is safe to handle, for it cannot 
freeze or sweat and thus become dangerous 
like dynamite. It is impervious to weather 
conditions and shock, for one can hammer 
it at will without destroying its power or 
setting it off. You can place two tea- 
spoonsful of it four inches apart and ex- 
plode one without setting off the other, 
although it will be blown to pieces. Even 
a regulation rifle ball, traveling at the rate 
of 2,760 feet a second, can be shot through 
one of the sticks without discharging it. 
Fire doesn’t hurt it. When you apply a 
match to a stick it burns much like tar 
paper, giving off a black, pungent. smoke, 
You can mold it into sticks and throw it 
around or against any object you wish. 

But shoot an electric current through it 
or touch it off with a fulminate of mercury 
cap and you have the greatest shattering 
force known. 

A year ago, Woodward's squad used a 
cumbersome and unsafe ratchet -battery, 
weighing thirty pounds or more, to set. off 
the charges. Woodward then came to their 
relief and invented the present “device. 
Taking twelve tungsten dry cells, which 
were strong enough to put a current 
through a special coil, he created a spark 
which was. powerful enough to overcome 
the resistance of the lead wires wound 
around a wheel on the caisson or explo- 
sives wagon. These lead wires, running 
from the explosives wagon to the explosive 
itself, are sometimes more than three hun- 
dred feet long. 

This multiple firer system, as the inven- 
tor calls it, obviates the need of having the 
fuses lit by the squad and makes the work 
more effective and far less dangerous. The 
keyboard of the firer resembles a series of 
telegraph keys, and any one of them will 
ae which has been laid and con- 
nected, 
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Natural 


Burning Oil Well 


FORTY MILLION FEET of gas burst 
_ into flames when lightning struck the 
rig at the top of this Oklahoma well. The 
loss to the owners was about $16,000 daily 
in addition to the loss of the expensive 
machinery which was ruined. The roar 
was something terrific and the heat was 
unbearable for hundreds of feet away. It 
was found practically impossible to extin- 
guish the blaze. 

Modern civilization has but few methods 
of checking such a form of ruin. 


Few and Inadequate Are the Ways of Fight- 
ing Burning Oil Wells, Such as This, 


the known methods were tried without suc- 
cess in this case, where one natural wonder, 
lightning, overcame another natural wonder 
—the oil well. 


Three-eyed Monster 


MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO, man had 
an eye on the back of his head to en- 
able him to see the terrible reptiles and 
weird flying things which were apt to ap- 
proach him from the rear, according to cer- 
tain scientists. This eye was thought to 
be at the top of his spine. The only living 
proof of the theory is the almost extinct 
animal pictured here, called the. Tuatara. 
A specimen was given to the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, recently, through the courtesy of a 
New Zealand statesman. 


Most of ° 


Wonders 


The Tuatara appears something like a 
lizard, but it is two feet long, and has four 
strong,’ five-toed legs. It has a thick ‘body | 


with a loose, scaly skin and a fringed crest | 


PHOTO BY AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Tuatara Can See From a Place 
in the Back of Its Head. 


extending down the back. The most un- 
eanny feature about it is a wide open, star- 
ing, third eye. It lives in a burrow lined 
with grass. In the daytime the Tuatara 
sleeps in its underground home, coming 
forth only at night to seek its food in the 
shape of insects, small lizards, frogs, snails, 
mice, and worms. In captivity it is fed on 
raw meat, and it thrives on this food. 

The New Zealand natives have always 
used the animal for food and claim it 
makes a tasty stew. 


Rock Sentinel 


TANDING on the brink of a mammoth. 

abyss, is this freak of nature which) 
many tourists visit. Over the im-| 
mense chasm of 
Yosemite Park, this 
marvelous rock for- 
mation, Aggassiz Col- | 
umn, is prominent | 
among the natural) 
wonders of the west- 
ern hemisphere. Its 
great height can be 
estimated by com- 
parison with the tall 
pine tree which 
stands beside it. The} 
base on which the 
rock stands is very 
small, considering | 
the huge hulk it has) 
to bear up. But the) 
pinnacle has with- 
stood for centuries! 
the buffets of gales 
and rain, like a loyal | 
sentinel over the 
grandeur of the 
scenery below. 


| 
Flying Fish | 


Natural Guard at 
Yosemite Park. 


FF SOUTHERN California, 

tourists sometimes find 
themselves surrounded by 
swarms of flying fish, which 
spring out of the sea and soar 
like birds. Their species is 
Exocoetus Californiensis, This 
fish attains a length of eigh- 
teen inches and a weight of 
more than a_ pound. The 
natural hydroplanes live in 
schools and are preyed upon 
by black bass and tuna fish. 
The aviation is made possible 
by the propeller-like motion of 
the powerful tail and by fins 
which spread out rigid like 
monoplane wings. The flights 


Natural Hydroplane in Pacific Ocean. 
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are very swift and sometimes 
a quarter of a mile long. 


The White Stag’s Tryst 


(Continued from page 19) 


transfiguring the wide expanse of waters 
into ridges and levels of shimmering move- 
ment. And with the rising of the yellow 
moon, the great white stag began to make 
his way out of the surf. 

Rodney Lee knew from experience how 
difficult it is to watch a deer by moonlight; 
its movements are silent; its form is 
shadowy, seeming to blend with the wavy 
beach lines and with the shy twilights of 
thickets; and it always appears more 
phantom-like than real. 

The albino’s progress out of the surf was 
unhesitating, but on reaching the beach his 
movements were less positive. He paced 
a short distance up the sands; then he 
turned and lifted his grand head, scenting 
the sea. Then slowly up the rim of the 
foam-edged beach he passed. At length 
he mounted a spectral sand dune, and there 
stood, a marvelous statue, marbled in the 
streaming moonlight. Presently the lordly 
creature left his silent watch on the dune 
and came noiselessly up toward the woods 
on whose borders the two men were wait- 
ing. The stag’s deliberate movements 
showed that, for all his long vigil in the 
surf, he was now without fear. 

On the brink of the woods, and not more 
than fifty yards from Rodney, the albino 
began to crop at a patch of lush grass. 
He was coming closer to Rodney’s palmet- 
to, but his course was taking him deeper 
into the woods. Once, when almost be- 
neath the tree on which the young treas- 
ure hunter was perched, the buck. paused 
indolently to rub his antlers against the 
rough bark of a cedar. The velvet of the 
horns had recently peeled, and the tines 
were sha and clean. For a moment the 
buck stood in full view; then, as if a sud- 
den frolicsome mood had come to him, he 
bounded lithely over a hedge of bush pal- 
mettoes and was lost to view. 

Rodney’s heart sank; yet he knew that 
as the stag passed out of his own range 
of vision, he would enter Samson’s. 

An hour passed, the longest hour of sus- 
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‘thinking of him. ..It was a gréat moment 


pense that Rodney had ever known. A| 
silent hour it was of moonlight and glam- 
our, an hour when strange bird voices came 
out of the marshes, and stranger silences 
wrapt the lonely forests of the island. Then 
suddenly, in one of the little paths of the 
woods, Rodney saw a shape. It was a slim, 
white doe and behind it came a second. 
Both, beautifully graceful and alert, seemed 
enhanced in beauty, grace, and alertness 
by the delicate tinge that the moonlight 
gave them, Indescribably dainty they were, 
and full of fairylike woodland charm. A 
moment later, Rodney saw, with a catch 
in his breath, the form of the great white 
stag following the does, When he had come 
up to them, the three turned sharply to 
the right. There, surrounded by a group 
of gnarled and stunted cedars, was a small 
open. space into which Rodney could see. 
The group of deer; once within this seques- 
tered haunt, paused momentarily; then 
they quietly separated,. their heads low to 
the ground, a& if searching for something. 
At last, as the watching boy’s nerves tin- 
gled, the big albino began to paw the} 
ground. Soon he went down on his knees 
and buried his nose in the hole he had dug. 


T THAT MOMENT Rodney thought. of 
his mother; and he knew that she was 


for him.. With wide eyes of wonder and 
dawning hope, he looked on the strange 
scene before him in the moonlight. He 
knew that he must ‘have found a tryst of 
the white stag. Could.it be Stede Bonnet’s 
tryst as well? Here was the albino’s haunt. 
Was it the burial place of the treasure? 

“It is enough,’’ Rodney said to himself. 
“Tf the gold is anywhere on Bull's Island, 
it is where that old buck is digging.” 

As he began to clamber down the pal- 
metto, the deer heard him and bounded off. 
Once on the ground, he gave a shout for 
Samson. In immediate response, there 
came the sound of precipitate scuffling 
down the tawny sides of a palmetto. 


_ use in candy making or as garnish 


Don’t Treat Them 
Like Tidbits 


‘These Steam-Exploded Grains 


This is to housewives—to the hundreds of thousands—who 
regard Puffed Grains as bubble-like tidbits, to be served in 
a mincing way. They are dainties, of course—thin, flaky and 


flavory. They taste like food confections. But that fact makes 
these perfect foods inviting. 

The facts are these: All folks need some whole-grain diet. 
They must have minerals and enzymes of which flour foods 
are robbed. And whole grains must be wholly digestible to 
yield their elements in full. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are whole grains. By Prof. Anderson’s process—shooting 
from guns—every food cell is exploded. Every atom is 
fitted to feed. 

No other process does that. Hours of cooking will usually 
leave half the food cells unbroken. 

Then there are many times when you want a food which 
doesn’t tax the stomach—between meals or at bedtime. And 
Puffed Grains are the ideal foods for these times. So every 
day, at some time, it is wise to serve a Puffed Grain. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


At breakfast serve with sugar and 
cream, or mixed with any fruit. 
They taste like bubbled nut-meats. 
For luncheon or supper float in 
bowls of milk. For after school, 
douse with melted butter, to be 
eaten like peanuts or popcorn. Also 


for ice cream. Every ounce is clear 
nutrition, in a bonbon form. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers ae 


(1684) 


Jim Henrsv’s 
PRACTICAL 
SALES TALKS 


to Ambitious 
Boys 
No. 5 


Try your Salesmanship | 


on Dad 


| It’s a fine thing in selling, 
if you can induce someone to 
try something that he has 
never used before. 


Lots of you boys aren’t old 
enough to shave yet—but the 
time is coming—and I want 
you to know by actual ex- 
perience in your family how 
really good Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream is. 


I'd like to have your Dad’s 
opinion of Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream—or your big brother’s, 
So here’s.a chance for some 
selling experience by getting 
Dad or big brother to try it. 


Suggest to them that they 
send that coupon down there 
for a sample tube. Explain 
to them that for the easiest 
kind of a shave, Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream is the thing— 
followed by using Mennen’s 
Talcum for Men, which pro- 
tects the skin and doesn’t show 
white on the face. 

| : Fi Meng. 


(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNENS 


SHAVING 


Please send me 2 
30 shave trial tube of 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream; 
also some “Mennen’s Talcum 


FA a, 
wi 


4 for Men,’* I am enclosing 
4 a dime to cover sending costs, 
4 
:  s NAM ...-..----------------nnneneeeeneeerr senna enon none 
{ ¢ 
4 Address.....----~ ae 
4 


| less, 


THe AMERICAN Boy 
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Rodney would say nothing when the 
giant negro, panting from excitement, from 
nis thoughts of ghosts, and from the speed 
of his running, had joined him. «He silently 
led the way’ to the cedar-circled space 
where the sand was heaped and hollowed. 

“Well, Samson,” he asked, “what do you 
make of it?” 

Without waiting for a reply, Rodney 
stepped across the space toward the little 
pit. that the white stag had pawed out. 
Stooping down, he twisted something off. 
This he handed to Samson, who stood big- 
eyed above him. 

“Taste. it,” said he. 

Bewildered but obedient, the negro put 
the substance to his lips. 

“Dat’s salt,” he said, disappointed, and 
yet reassured, as if he had feared it to be 
some terrifying chemical which the touch 


of his lips would cause to explode into gold. 


“Now, Samson,” said Rodney, “we know 
why the deer came here. This place is, 
and has evidently been for a very long 
time, a regular deer lick. It must have 
been here in Bonnet’s day. Suppose he 
himself, that crafty old pirate, put the salt 
here? The deer may not have been com- 
ing here regularly all the while; but if 
they lost the place for a few years, they 
would be certain to rediscover it. «If Bon- 
net (and he was noted for doing odd, un- 
expected things), disposing of some cap- 


tured shipload of salt, for which he cared. 
what -was his’ 


nothing, had. put it here, 
purpose in doing so, and what did he bury. 
under it? Or, perhaps, he merely dis- 


covered here an outcrop of salt, with a 
deep underbed of it beneath these sands. 
Go down to the boat, Samson, and bring 
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A Successful Failure 
By ROE L. HENDRICK 


E WERE 
FISHING 
on one of 


the narrow 
arms of Clawham- 
mer Lake when a 
bear thrust its head 


out from the 
bushes lining the 
water’s edge, not 


ten feet from the 
bow of our boat. 
For three minutes 
the creature stood 
erfectly motion- 
staring at us 
with a stupid ex- 
pression; then, as I 
shifted my position 
slightly, it gave a 
loud “woof!” like a 
startled hog, and 
disappeared. 

“Tf we'd had a 


r 


“SN 


gun along,” I re- 
marked, “that 
never would have 
happened,” 

“Oh, that’s not 
so certain,” said 


“but he'd 
have jumped before either of us could have 

picked it up.. Bears are gun-wise, nowa- 
a Ss. Led 


Jim Cobb, rebaiting his hook, 


“You might have taken the anchor sheet 


and roped him,’’,I said; “that is, unless. 


bears are rope-wise, too,” 

“Judging .from..what we read in the 
magazines and papers, they’ve got a right 
to be,” Jim’ drawled, with a humorous 
twist to his mouth. . “Even lions and tigers 
are being roped—so. they say.” 


“Did you ever rope’ a bear, Jim?” I 
asked, . 
“Who? Me? No! I've roped more 


steers than you could shake a stick at, in 
my time, but I never herded any bears.” 

“But it’s possible to rope ’em?” I asked. 

“Why, yes—given a littl enough bear, 
a stout enough rope, a heavy enough 
horse, and a fellow who was fool enough 
to try it.. But I never was present when 
it was a success.” 

“Did you ever see it fail?” 

Jim drew in a small brown trout, looked 
at the fish critically, and tossed it back, 
“Ffuh!” he sniffed, “there used to be some 
fishing here!” Then he lighted his pipe, 
and laid aside*his fish pole, and sat in 
silence for fully five minutes, as was his 


wont. I interrupted only to the extent of 
ene properly interested. At last he 
egan. 


“VW HEN I was foreman for the Maxson- 
Lester outfit, back in the eighties,’”’ 
he said, “grass got so poor out on the 
range one summer that we had to move 
into the foothills to keep our herd from 
starving. When you get in a wooded 
region more or less stock always is killed 
by wild animals—wolves and bears mostly 
—but everybody said all of the bears had 
been killed off round there. It wasn’t long, 
though, before we found that they hadn't 
all been shot. 

“Every few days we'd find a calf dead 
and partly eaten, and finally a cow was 
pulled down with her:calf, the ground being 
all torn up for a dozen rods, showing that 
she’d put up a tremendous fight. We 
never saw the beast, for he hunted at 
night, but we knew he must be a big one 
to handle a full-grown cow like that. Fi- 
nally, I hired an old Piute Indian to hunt 
him down. 

“Old Cut Nose went out and shot a bear, 
a little scrawny runt that didn’t weigh 
over 150 pounds, and collected ten dollars 
of me that I was fool enough to pay him 
before looking at his bear. That was the 
last we saw of him; but the very next 
night a calf was killed not more than a 
mile from our camp. a 

“T had a rifle, but the breech was out 
of order, so when-I -went after supplies 
that week, I took it over to Hank Guthrie 
at Rawhide, to have it fixed. He was 
away, but I left the gun at his shop, and 
started back with a fair-sized load in a 
double wagon. / 

“To reach our camp we had to leave the 
trail at the lower ford across Snake Creek 
and go up the valley eight or ten miles. 
I'd got maybe five miles above the ford, 
when I came across a bunch of steers run- 
ning as if something was chasing them, 
I ecouldn’t see another living thing till I 
stood up on the wagon seat, and then 
made out two or three animals jumping 


about a half mile or so away, Where a 


— 
Pi 
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I ered myself together, so. to speak, 


up that short shovel, and we'll soon: see if 
there’s. anything besides salt in. this hole 
that the albino has been digging.” 

It took a very.few moments for Samson 
to return. Then, directed by Rodney, he 
began to dig. Great slabs of salt were 
pried off, and these the boy lifted and 
tossed aside into the thicket. “All went well 
until Samson, his back: doubled and his 
right knee arched to‘drive the spade deeper 
than ever, paused to say: 

“T must be striking a rock, sah, or else 
peng cedar roots. I can’t make this spade 
go in.” , 


RODNEY, instead of being dismayed at 
this, stooped quickly over the hole and 
thrust his hand to the very bottom, where 
the point of the shovel rested on. some 
object through which it could not be driven. 
He felt about for a moment, as if making 
sure of what his hand was touching. He 
went down on his knees and, guiding the 
spade with his hand, he directed Samson’s 
digging. All the while his heart was throb- 
bing with wild expectancy. He believed 
he had his hand on an iron sea chest; and, 
if he did, it could hold but one thing. At 
last. he jumped up with an exclamation. 
. “We've found it! We've found it, Sam- 
son!” -he cried. “It’s the white stag’s 
on and here. is the gold of Stede Bon- 
net!’ 

From, the partly exposed top of an an- 
cient black chest, deeply bedded in the pit, 
further: great slabs of salt were pried away 


-with the shovel,’ and soon the chest was 


loosened from its earth moorings. The 
treasure hunters hauled it up into the moon- 
light. Even as it came sliding slowly up 


gulch came down from the east to join 
the main valley. 

“At first I thought a couple of steers 
were fighting, though that seemed queer, 
for a fight never drives the other cattle 
away; usually they don’t pay any atten- 
tion to it at all. hen I got a better look, 
and saw what really was happening. 
bear was after a calf, whose mother was 
trying to defend it. 


“GAY, THAT BEAR was a whopper! He 
was an old gray grizzly, and looked 
as big as the cow—bigger, in fact, for he 
was a lot more bulky though perhaps not 
quite so tall. 

“There I was without anything to shoot 
with, and he clear out of the timber in the 
open, right where we wanted him, I didn’t 
see that I could do much to help the cow 
but I turned the team and drove straigh 
towards him, beginning to whoop as soon 
as I got over the rise between the creek 
and where the fight was going on. 
anot s maybe I could scare him, but his 
rey was up and he didn’t scare worth a 
cen 

“Just as I got within long gunshot there 
was another mix-up,. and..the cow was 
knocked to one side with a broken neck. 
The calf was too young to run away, and 
was killed a second later, with me yelling 
like a wild Indian and..wasting my breath. 
After the killing, the. bear.stood over the 
calf's body and grinned at me. 

“Tt wasn’t a pleasant smile, and I pulled 
up, for the, horses were. dancing and trying 
to turn round, first to the right and then 
to the left. If the bear took after me, I 
was pretty certain to have a-runaway on 
my hands, and more-likely than not to get 
spilled out., And.I didn’t’ think it really 
safe to turn away from him, just then, 
till he had cooled off a little. 

“So there ,we. stood, about thirty rods 
apart, the horses rearing and plunging, and 
the bear threatening.,to, make a rush but 
not ~~ brash enough to. do it, when I 
heard a sound of galloping behind me, and 
Nate Alport, one of our cowboys, came up 
on a little chunk. of a mustang, headed 
straight for Mr. Bear. 

Hold on!’ I yelled; ‘have you got a 

n?’ 

‘Got my, .45!’ 

“Well, you can try it,’ I said, ‘but don’t 
get too near.’ 

“‘Got to get near,’ he said over his 
shoulder, ‘or it won’t do any good,’ which 
was true enough. 


“HE RODE right up, till the mustang 
** stood on his hind legs and wouldn't 
go any nearer; and then turned loose with 
his Colt. The whole six shots went off 
faster than you could count, and then the 
pony spun round and came straight for 
me, like a jackrabbit, with the bear two 
jumps behind! 

“What! Did he hit him? Of course he 
hit him—couldn’t have missed at that 
range; but you can’t kill a grizzly bear— 
not one time in a thousand—with any re- 
volver. that was ever made. This one 
wasn’t even crippled; just made crazy mad. 

“ ‘Sheer off; sheer off!’ I hollered; but 
I didn’t have time to say any more for the 
next ten seconds. When I kind of Paphos 

was 
getting off the ground, with one eye swell- 
ing shut from a big lump over it. The 


“When the Pony Laid Down and 
Pulled, His Feet Went Out 
From Under Him and 


the sides of the pit, Rodney saw within, 
through the wide cracks that corrosion had 
made in the thick metal, dull gleams of 
gold, and flashings of something far bright- 
er. At Rodney's word, Samson laid his 
mighty hands on the edge of the box’s 
top and tore it slowly back, the deeply 
rusted iron falling in slivers and flakes 
under the stress. Bared to the streaming 
moonlight lay Bonnet’s jewels and gold 
that for centuries had been hidden under 
the sands of. Bull’s Island. 

Samson saw that they had found what 
they had hoped to find, but his mind could 
not particularize, nor could he know the 
value of the treasure. But Rodney saw 
great diamonds glittering, and emeralds 
greenly glowing, pale opals, and pigeon’s- 
blood rubies. 

To another, such a discovery might have 
meant the beginning of dreams of power 
that wealth can bring. But Rodney Lee 
had but one thought. It was of his mother 
and of that beloved old plantation home. 

“Samson,” he said, with something like 
a break in his voice, “we've saved Rose- 
land, we’ve saved Roseland!” 

“Yes, sah, I know, I know; and that 
ghost deer done it.” The giant negro might 
have said more, but his voice was husky. 

It was nearly two hours later when the 
Roseland yawl, with her gunwales almost 
awash, drew slowly up to the plantation 
wharf. Rodney’s mother was there to meet 
the boat, 

“Are you all right, Rodney?” she asked. 
“What has made you and Samson so late?” 

“We'll show you in a minute,’’ Rodney 
answered; “nothing is wrong, Mother.”’ 


wagon was piled up 
against a bowlder 
a few rods away, 
and the team was 
streaking it for the 
camp, with the 
whiffletrees and 
what was left of 
the "tea jingling 
behind. 

“Nate had sheer- 
ed off, all right; 
but just as I got 
up, the bear sight- 
ed me and decided 
that I was easier 
to catch than the 
mustang. I was, 


to get to the wagon 
first and jump un- 
der the overturned 
box. The bear had 
reached down to 
pry me out, when 
Nate came up be- 
hind and cuffed 
him over the head 
with his lariat 


He Fell Flat.” 


rope. 

“That blow saved my life, just as sure 
as the world; but it came near being the 
end of the mustang and probably Nate as 
well. The bear was right on top of them 
for a second; and I can’t tell yet how they 
got out from under, but they did somehow. 
A slower horse would have been caught 


A certain, for a grizzly, for all its clumsy 


looks, can move as quick as a cat. By the 
time they had taken a dozen jumps the 
pony was out of harm’s way. 

“When the bear saw he was losing the 
race and slowed down, Nate came right 
back, uncoiling his lariat. 


“THE PONY was afraid, which hindered 
a lot, but finally Nate got near enough 
and made a. cast. he bear struck at the 
rope quick as a flash and knocked it aside. 
Then they had another little race, but it 
didn’t last very long. ' 
“Whether he saw his danger out there 
away from the timber or not I can’t say, 


I but as soon as he was free, the grizzly 


started back for cover. At that, Nate 
came up from behind and roped him fair 


and clawing bear meat. 
weighed more than the mustang, and when 
the pony laid down and pulled, his feet 
went out from under him and he fell flat. 
Before he could get up, the grizzly had 
worked his way almost up to him, with the 
rope all nee around his neck, and fore- 
legs, and body. 


a | NEVER saw heels fly the way his did, 
and every time he kicked he squatted. 
At about the third kick he busted the 
girth, the saddle flew out from under Nate 
and hit the bear in the nose, and Nate 
went ten feet in the air and off to one side. 
If. the mustang kept on going the way he 
started, he must have got to the camp in 
a quarter of an hour. 

“The bear went straight over backward 
when the saddle hit him, but he was up 
in two seconds. I expected him to maul 
Nate all to pieces, but he didn’t—he didn’t 
seem to see him. He went for the saddle. 

“All of this time Nate had been crawling 
away. Then we made a bee-line for camp. 
The last we saw the grizzly was still fight- 
ing the saddle. . 


“FIXING Nate up proved to be quite a job, 
for he had a broken collar bone and a 
badly wrenched back; but he came out all 
right in the end. he next morning a 
couple of us started after the bear. His 
trail was easy to follow till we came to the 
wreck of the saddle, stuck between two 
trees, with about ten feet of the rawhide 
lariat attached. Higher up on the hillside 


was a broad: rocky stretch where we 
couldn’t find even a claw mark. We 
hunted all of the forenoon, but had to 


give up at last. . 

“The funny thing about it, though, was 
that we never had another cow or calf 
killed while we stayed there. Nate always 
insisted that the bear choked to death from 
the rope, after crawling away, or died of 
bullet wounds; but I don’t know. It takes 
a lot to kill a grizzly.” : 
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too; but I managed ™ 
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Bors! 


I know what real boys 
like — good, wholesome 
Fun, and lots of it. 


I was a regular boy, 
myself. And sometimes 
I feel that I haven’t as 
yet outgrown being a boy. 
I count tens of thou- 
sands of boys as my 
friends. Knowing boys 
as I do, it is only natural 
that I should know the 
kind of Fun that® they 
like, and that’s why boys 
all over the country tell 
their parents every 
Christmas to get them 
Gilbert Toys — because 
they know that my toys have the real stuff in them. 

They know that Gilbert Toys are made for 
boys who don’t want ordinary toys, but toys that 
give them an opportunity to show their skill—to 
prove that they have ability that may make them 
famous when they are men. 

Get Gilbert Toys for your Christmas this year, 
boys! They’re the fimest toys ever made for 
boys. You'll have loads of fun with them. And 
at the same time, you will be given the oppor- 
tunity to secure free membership in the great 
“Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys,”’ and 
win handsome Diplomas, Degrees, Gold Buttons, 
Gold Watches, etc., that are given to boys of 
ability. 

Get the whole story of this great fun, boys! 
Mail back the coupon for a 
free copy of my beautiful 
book which tells all about it, 
and I will also send you a 
free copy of my wonderfully 
interesting magazine for boys, 
“Gilbert Toy Tips.”’ ‘Thrill- 
ing stories, interesting ar- 
ticles—full of the things all 
real boys like to read. 
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President 


Boys, you can make soap, disappearing ink, do 
electroplating, replate spoons, knives and forks, 
make an egg pass through the narrow neck of a 
bottle, and do countless other interesting and 
mystifying things if you own a 


T Chemistry Outfit 


It’s great fun, 
and at the same 
time you learn a 
lot about the 
wonderful sci- 
ence of chemis- 
try. The chemi- 
cals are absolute- 
ly harmless. 


Remember, 
boys! The Gil- 
bert Chemistry 
Outfit is the only 
one that enables 
you to generate 
your own elec- 
tricity through 
chemistry. 


It is the only set having a wet cell and equip- 
ment for electroplating and nickel-plating. 

You'll play with this great set by the hour, 
boys, and never get tired of it—and all your 
friends will envy your ability. 

Included with every Gilbert Chemistry Set is a 
handsomely printed manual giving complete 
 hievont , ‘ b 

sk your dealer to show this great toy to you. 
Price $3.00; Canada $4.50. = seer 


Going to be an Architect ? 


—and become famous when you’re a man because 
of the wonderful architectural structures that you 
plan—great skyscrapers like the Woolworth 
Tower in New York City—beautiful buildings like 
the famous Grand Central Terminal, magnificent 
cathedrals, etc. 
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is just the toy for 
boys who hope to be 
famous architects 
some day, and it 
gives you great fun, 
too. ith Brik-tor, 
you can finish the 
framework models of 
buildings, bridges, 
ete., that you build 
with Erector—make 
them look absolutely 
true to life by “brick- 
ing in’ the walls, 
roofs, chimneys, 
foundations, towers, 
and even the streets 
with steel bricks in 
bright color combi- 
nations. Great Fun! 
Beautiful book of instructions with each set. 


Sets are priced at $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 
(Canada $2.25, $4.50 and $7.50.) 
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“The Toy Like Structural Steel’’ 


Hello, Boys! 
Here’s the Finest Kind of Fun 


You fellows don’t know what real fun is if you have 
never played with Erector—if you have never built with 
your own hands the fine, strong, handsome models that 
only Erector can build. 


If the dealer offers you any other kind of set, say, ‘No! 
I know what I want. I want Erector because Erector has 
the real stuff in it—because all the real boys have Erector. 
I want to be able to build real square four sided girders 
just like those used in building real skyscrapers—not 
simply ‘make-believe’ girder strips. I want wheels, 
pinions and all other parts that I will need in building, to 
be made of honest-to-goodness steel, not flimsy metal. 


I want my buildings, my battle- 
ships, my cranes, my windmills, my fly- 
ing machines—all my models—to look 
real and true to life. I don’t‘want them 
to be such poor imitations that my 
chums will laugh at them. 


This is why I want Erector and this 
is why I am going to get Erector this 
Christmas. 


Why! Just think! The big fine 
motor that comes with most Erector 
Sets will lift my own weight when con- 
nected with the Multi-geared box. 


Erector is the toy for me just as it 
is for hundreds of thousands of boys who know 
real genuine stuff when they see it.’’ 


Get Erector this 
Christmas, boys, and 
you will have the 
finest fun with it 
that you ever had in 
your life. Ask to see 
the Erector Famous 
Four—the most popular set made. Con- 
tains everything needed for building the 
finest and strongest models. Price $5.00; 
Canada $7.50. Other sets $1.00, $2.00, 
$3.00, $7.50, $10.00, $15.00, $25.00. 
(Canada $1.50, $3.00, $4.50, $11.25, 
$15.00, $22.50, $37.50.) 


If you already own an Erector Set be 
sure to ask your dealer to show you our 
new Erector Master Engineer Set with 
its wonderful new improvements as are 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Price $5.00; Canada $7.50. 


3ERT SUBMARINE 


The Gilbert Submarine “G-150”" is 
an actual working miniature model of 
the history-making submarine. It is _ 
equipped with strong power ring 
motor, submerging planes, self-pro- 
pelling torpedo, crankshaft, steel pro- 
peller, etc. It cruises along with just 
its periscope visible; then, when the 
submerging planes are set, it will sub- 
merge and continue its course below 
the surface identically like a real sub- 
marine. Discharges its (wood and 
metal) torpedo. 


The ‘*G-150” is non-sinkable and always rises to the surface at the end of its 
“voyage,”’ so cannot possibly be lost. It is 1334" long by 7” high; finished in 
battleship gray. 


Price $1.50; in Canada $2.25. 


app ANCLE LIE 


Mail back the coupon now bow 8, before you forget it and I will send you a copy of my beautiful beok, ‘How 
asi Be 


To Become @ 


Engineer’ and @ copy of my great magazine for 


The A. C. Gilbert Co., 127 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Fun with Electricity 
You’re missing great fun, boys, if you don’t 
own one of the Gilbert Electrical Sets. 


Electrical Set 

You can do all kinds of interesting things—wire 
door bells, install a small electric lighting system, 
build your own motor that will generate elec- 
tricity, and operate your Erector models, me- 
chanical trains, etc. You can make magnets that 
pick up objects, put in electric switches and do 
more than 100 interesting electrical experiments. 

Tell your parents you want a Gilbert Electrical 
Set for Christmas, ys. You'll not only have 
great fun with it, but will also learn a lot about 
electricity—the science of the age. 


Included in each set is a handsome Manual, 
written in simple language, which tells you how 
to get the most fun out of your set. 

Ask your dealer today to show you the Gilbert 
Electrical Sets. Prices, $1, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00. 
(Canada $1.50, $3.75, $7.50, $15.00.) 

Mail back the coupon for a free copy of my 
great magazine, ‘‘Gilbert Engineering Tips,”’ and 
my beautiful book, “How to Become a Gilbert 
Engineer.” Tells how you can get free 


Automatic Traverse 
Elevation -—— ’ 


Here’s the toy that has made the biggest kind 
of a hit with patriotic boys—the Gilbert Machine 
Gun, Built like and looks like the real rapid firers 
used by the U. S. Army. Ten shots a second— 
and they hit where you aim. You can aim the 
gun in any direction—to the front—to the side— 
up in the air—everywhere. 

Note these features: 

1, Magazine for 12 (wooden) cartridges. 
2. Air-cooled chamber. 

3. Right-hand ratchet feed. 

4. Automatic elevation. 

5. Full circle swivel. 

Mounted on heavy tripod. Finished in nickel 
and black enamel. Free Manual contains instruc- 
tions for organizing Machine Gun Company. Ask 
your dealer to show this great gun to you. 

Price $3.00: Canada $4.50. 


Gilbert Motors are 
built up tothe well-known 
Gilbert standard of qual- 
ity. Best possible ma- 
terial. Finest workman- 
ship. The only die-cast 
toy motors. Silent, 
smooth-running, power- 
ful. Direct shaft drive. 
Can be used for a great 
variety of purposes, not 
only for running Erector 
models, but also for operating mechan- 
ical toys, fans, gear boxes, and small 
model machines. 

Can also be used in connection 


with reverse switch and reducing y 
bases. 
mang eae} gi to tested , A 
ore leaving factory. 
Motor illustrated is P-82. ¢ 127 —< ae 
$528)" $3.50. (Canada Pi New Haven, Conn. 
Other Gilbert Send me a copy of: 


Motors—$1.00 to! ¢@ “Gilbert Toy Tips” and 


our booklet, “‘How to 

ery (Canade ¢ misorhe a Gilbert Master 
1.50 to $7.50.) a ineer.’” 
See these at Engi 5 
your deal- ¢ 
er’s to- 
day. 9 Pit becca aioe 
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bs The light that says a 
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when you wish to 
signal your friend 
down the street 


COUTS who know the General Service 
Signalling Code realize that these dots 
and dashes mean 


A-D-V-A-N-C-E! 


In these tithes, every boy should practice and learn 
this code. It’s easy with the help of Eveready 
DAYLO, the only form of light by which you can 
produce the sort flash which in the code means a dot 
and the /ong flash which means a dash. 


You can night-signal with Eveready DAYLO anytime 
and anywhere. It can’t blow out. It can't 
cause fire. And its brilliant, powerful light is 
ideal for signalling purposes. Its dependable 
TUNGSTEN battery assures long life. 


Get your Eveready DAYLO today and start practice 

tonight. At electrical, hardware, drug, sporting 

goods, and stationery and jewelry stores, every- 

where. 77 styles from 75 cents up. (In Canada 

85 cents and up.) 

AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of Nationa] Carbon Co., Inc. 

Long Island City, New York 

, Atlanta, San Francisco 


National Carbon 
oo +» Koronto, Ontario 


when you're look- 
ing for something 
in the cellar or attic 


when you lose your 
knife in the brush 


when the ball rolls 
under the piazza 


when the fish hook 
catches in the bot- 
tom of the boat 


when you take the 
short cut home 
after dark 


whenever you need 
safe, bright light— 
in camp or at home 
—in city or country 
you meed an 
Eveready DAYLO. 


g re? 
| Dont ask for 


n Eveready DAYLO 
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INIFLES 


Thousands of boys have written for a 


Crack Squad Button 


The main idea expressed in all their letters was— 
**The Sterling Air Rifle is a peach.’? Now is your 
chance to get a Sterling Crack Squad Button /ree. 
Organize your friends into a STERLING group. 
Military drills and target practice are fine—when you 
use a STERLING. 


This is the only complete line of Air Rifles having 
the true blue army finish. They are of just the size 
and weight for easy handling, and have the strong, sure, 
shooting qualities which you want in your air rifle. 
The Sterling is the only air rifle endorsed by Dan 
Beard, the Great Scout. 


If you already own a Sterling, write us for a button. | 
State where rifle was purchased and how you like your 
gun. If you have no Sterling, go to your dealer and secure 
one. If he does not stock the Sterling, write us direct. 


Prices: 50 cents to $2.00 
Single shot, 500, and 1,000 shot repeaters 


Here’s a copy of the button 
made up in red, white and 
blue colors. We send it to 
you free on request. 


Upton Machine Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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“Be Prepared” 
By Kenneth Bonnewell (13), Oregon. 
First Prize Letter. 


“qs THIS BERRY poisonous?” I asked of 
Joe Knowles, the nature man, who in- 
structed the Portland Boy Scouts in the 
art of woodcraft, this summer. The bes 

probably the most interesting, thing I di 

on my vacation was learning and acquir- 
ing knowledge about nature. It came to us 
in the form of work; we took it as play, 
sometimes over-exerting ourselves in our 
‘hunt and striving to find it. One berry 
was, maybe, good to digest, while another, 
not poisonous, was undigestible. 

| Did you know that the curly ends of a 
certain fern were good to eat? They are 
digestible, too. Can you,build a lean-to 
| strong enough to keep the rains and wind 
'from you? No doubt you can pitch a ball 
'and catch one, but if you were lost, with- 
out any clothing, far from civilization, used 
to the methods of the civilized man, could 
you clothe yourself? Could you feed your- 
self? Remember the Boy Scouts’ motto 
“Be Prepared.” Along with this method 
of learning to be primitive men, we made 
fire-kindling sets, bows and ‘arrows, ropes, 
baskets, and shoes. If one knows his coun- 
try, if he knows what is in it besides civil- 
ization, he then can resort to nature. And, 
‘if one hundred million» people knew | this, 
we conta to Germany, “Come ahead, 
not only civilization, but Nature is backing 
us.” - 


Acquiring a Valuable Habit 
By Melvin Wolf (17), Chicago. 
Second: Prize Letter. 


] DID MANY good things on my vacation, 
but the best thing was abstract, not con- 
crete. JI acquired a-habit. “What!” I 
can almost hear you shout. Yes, a habit—- 
a good one—the habit of saving. 

I started a bank account. Sounds sim- 
ple, but how many of you have a bank 
account of your very own with your own 
pocket—and earned money in it? 

Saving is a habit which few boys have. 
The main reason for this is that they do 
inot realize how easy and interesting it is, 
and the satisfaction one gets from it. 

I did not know this either, this summer, 
until one day I saw a stamp savings ma- 
chine which may be seen in many of the 
large buildings of the city. One puts in 
the money and takes out a stamp. These 
etarane are put in a suitable book provided 
by the bank owning the machine. Then 
these stamps are the receipts for money 
at the bank and you have learned to save. 

In these war times the saving habit is 
forcibly brought home. We are told to 
save time, food, money, labor, energy, and 
all manner of things to bring about the 
best results. We should do these things 
as much in time of peace for our own good, 
and the good of our country. 

Why not ask some bank in your town 
if it will help you learn to save? 


Supervising Fresh-air Home 
By Emanuel Morris (14), Ky. 
Third Prize Letter. 


THE BEST THING I did on my vacation 
was to work. It is true that I did not 
get paid for my labor, that is, if one 
counts wages only in dollars and cents. 

But I did get paid in experience and I 
also gained a broader and better view of 
life (as well as a broader and better chest). 

I think my work helped me in one way 
more than any other, because, as a friend 
of mine put it, for the first time in’ my 
life I was doing my part in the great 
machine called business; I was no longer 
a burden but a help. i 

Have you ever been out in God’s own 
playground with a hundred or more ,tene- 
ment dwellers who were.striving to get a 
new hold on life, life.that seemed fast 
slipping away from them? 

at’s where I was, in charge of the 

boys at a fresh-air home, near the city in 
which I reside;.and I think I gained more 
from the experience than from any year of 
‘schooling through which I. have ever 
passed. : 

Aside from what I gained myself, I sin- 
cerely hope I helped those who were under 
my supervision. 


Helping in Garden and Field 
By John Stahlberg (15), Minn. 
Special Prize Letter. 


WHat was the best thing I did on my 
vacation? Well, I don’t know for sure, 
ose I have done more than one good 
thing. 

For one thing, I renewed my subscrip- 
tion for THE AMERICAN Boy. For another, 
I started to get up my private library. 
I entered into the magazine and book busi- 
ness and began to keep accounts. I also 
began to lay away apart of my earnings. 

But I think the best thing I did on my 
vacation was this—I hired out: on a -farm, 
resolved to “do my bit.” I have’ worked 
on this farm ever since school closed, and 
as most of my work has been garden and 
field work, I think I. have helped Uncle 
Sam just a wee bit. That is about the 
| best thing to do now, I think. 


The Junior Volunteers 
By Saunders McMahon, Me. 
Special Prize Letter. 
Tipe bana ath OF eeagane ee be 


teers,” but I believe they would enjoy it. 
| Im the first place, one enlists when one 


The Best Thing 
My Vacation 


I Did On 


oe We are sworn in just before we 
eave training camp for a farm, and must 
serve until October 31st, unless released by 
the governor of the state. On a farm, 
We are supposed to get up at five-thirty 
a. m. and go to bed at eight-thirty p. m. 
You may smile at this—I did—but I am 
tired enough by eight to sleep then! The 
work is hard, but, after a week or two, 
enjoyable. Aside from this, I feel as if I 
am doing something for our country. 

This is the big thing, the idea of the 
whole organization. Boys of fifteen or so 
can do more, more efficiently, in this way 
than in almost any other. We all know 
that, when we attempt to lift a heavy rock, 
it is the “strong pull, the long pull, and 
the pull all together,” that does it, not the 
jerky -heave of unconcentrated force. 
When, about four in the afternoon, after a 
hard day at haying, I feel like quitting, I 
think of these things, I feel able to “pitch 
up” ten more loads. 

So, here’s to Our Country—May She Al- 
ways Stand for the Right. Our Country! 


Farming for Uncle Sam 
By Donald Patton (12), Pa. 
Special Prize Letter. 


HE BEST THING I did on my vacation 

was to farm. When I canie to the 
farm, the first of the summer, I was a 
regular greenhorn. But I am learning fast 
now. I thought I knew how to milk the 
cows, but now I have found out better. 
When I first hoed the corn I thought my 
wrist would break because it was so sore. 
In fact, I have sampled about everything 
there is to be done. 

One~reason I like it best is because the 
farm has been a great help to me in de- 
veloping my muscles and in filling out my 
ribs. In that way I can keep the doctor 
away. But when the sun is hot, it makes 
a fellow want to shirk. However, I hope 
I am a worker and not a shirker. Also I 
like it because I know I am using my 
muscles for my country. I am learning 
to handle the horses finely and it is my 
plan to join the cavalry when I am old 
enough. I know we could not beat the 
Kaiser if the soldier boys did not have 
food. When I see the binder in the wheat 
fields, I know it means soldier bread. The 
other day, I saw some corn in tassel and 
that means cornmeal for the soldiers if 
they like it. So now I have joined the 
ranks of those who are “shouting the bat- 
tle ery of feed ’em.” 


Judging the Contest 


PATRIOTISM is the, key word of most of 
the -letters received in the “Best Thing 
I Did in Vacation” contest, for the major- 
ity of the.contestants seemed to feel that in 
these stirring times the “best thing’ was 
some means’ by which they tried to do a 
boy’s part, during vacation, to make them- 
selves of service to their country. Over 
half of the contestants have been working 
at “war gardens’ or on farms, . following 
the patriotic movement to make the most 
of our resources. and; as one boy puts it, 
‘joining the ranks of those who are shout- 
ing the battle cry of ‘feed '’em’.” 

Somé boys have made beneficial use of 
their vacations by acquiring useful knowl- 
edge of various kinds through out-of-door 
activities. and. interesting travels. Vaca- 
tions have. been turned to profitable ac- 
count by boys who worked in various ways 
and earned money for worthy purposes— 
in some cases to continue’ education, to 
start bank. accounts, to contribute to the 
Red Cross, to buy Liberty Bonds. 

An interesting form of ‘Preparedness” 
is suggested by the First Prize winner's 
account of what he acquired in his vaca- 
tion, and a valuable habit by that of the 
Second Prize winner. The winner of the 
Third Prize found a means of occupying 
his vacation interesting and helpful, both 
to himself and others. Two of the special 
prize letters are typical of the best in the 
many missives concerning the patriotic 
phases of agriculture. 

One boy wrote an especially interesting 
message regarding the Junior Volunteers, 
and he accompanied his letter by a song 
written especially for the organization by 
the Cave Scout. Unfortunately there was 
not room to reprint the song here, but it 
is mighty interesting and stirring, and a 
fine thing for a bunch of boys to obtain 
to sing in these stirring war days. 
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EADERS who want to see their writing 

in THE AMERICAN Boy, and to receive 
prizes, have something interesting to write 
about this time. The subject is as above; 
stated more fully, it is this—The best in- 
door game I know and how it is played. 
Of course you should: tell how it’s played, 
for you want other boys to’ play it, and 
not only read about it. 

For the best letters on the subject, prizes 
will be awarded according to the rules 
printed below. All letters must be received 
by October 22. The prize winners will 
be announced and the best letters published 
in the December issue. No unsuccessful 
letter will be returned unless a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope accompanies it. 

The contest is open to all readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. The letters must not 
be longer than two hundred and fifty words 
and must be plainly written in ink on only 
one side of the paper. Be sure to write 
your name and address plainly, and state 
your age. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: First 
Prize, $5.00; Second Prize, $3.00; Third 
Prize, $2.00; Special Prize (a boy’s book) 
will be awarded to others whose letters are 
printed. 

All letters must be addressed to The Con- 
test Editor, THE AMERICAN Boy, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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The Navy Has Openings for iy 
Specially Trained Boys ‘MW 


A Message From Secretary Daniels to Older 
Boys Skilled in Wireless 


K NOWING that a large number of boys 
are interested in wireless telegraphy, 
and that not a few have experience and 
skill, THE AMERICAN Boy. asked the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for authoritative informa- 
tion on the following points: 

(1) Is the Navy Department, or 
any other branch of the military, in 
need of wireless operators or mechan- 
icians who might be recruited in part 
from among the older readers of THE 
AMERICAN Boy who. have developed 
knowledge and skill in their use of 
amateur outfits? 

(2). If so, how can these experi- 
enced boys and others who may not 
have taken up wireless yet, be encour- 
aged to perfect themselves as operators 
without the use of the prohibited out- 
fits? Is any modification of the regular 
amateur outfit possible wherewith prac- 
tice may be had without violating the 


prohibition ? What other forms of 
training, if any, are suggested or 
recommended ? 

(3) If operators are needed, how 


should this need be expressed to older 

boys and how should boys be instructed 

as to volunteering for this particular 
service? 

The response of the Secretary of the 
Navy, which came promptly, contains facts 
which will be of great interest, and possibly 
open the way for many of the older boys 
to supply for their country, in this time of 
its great need, the service for which they 
may be well qualified. c 


By Secretary Daniels 


T GIVES me pleasure to answer the 

questions contained in your letter of July 
27th, and I hope that you will give pub- 
licity to the,information I am sending you. 

In reply to your first question, the Navy 
Department is still in great need of radio 
operators for sea duty. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that no more opera- 
tors are needed for shore duty, and appli- 
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The Navy Department Is Still in Great 
Need of Operators for Sea Duty. 


standing that they will be sent to sea as 
soon as they have completed the course. 
Shore stations in general are manned by 
experienced operators who have already 
seen service at sea. There are probably 
many of your readers between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one who could ren- 
der a great service to the country by volun- 
teering at this time. 

In the second place, as to how these men 
ean be trained, your attention is called to 
the fact that the principal requirement for 
enrollment is that the applicant must be 
able to receive messages at the rate of 
ten words per minute in the continental 
code, The more advanced training will be 
given after entering the Radio School at 
Harvard University. 

It is quite unnecessary to use a radio 
outfit for the purpose of elementary in- 
struction. Absolutely no exception can be 
made to the order closing all amateur radio 
stations. er rth 3 is easily learned by 
using an ordinary buzzer with a telegraph 
key, or by using one of the numerous 
learner’s instruments on the market. 
course, dismantled radio sets may be fully 
explained without being put into operation. 

In answer to your third question, I will 
state that you should advise boys seven- 
teen years of age and over, first to be 
sure they can receive in continental code 
at the rate of ten words per minute, They 
should then apply to the Commandant of 
the Naval District in which they are 
located, or to the Navy Recruiting Officer, 
and ask to be enrolled in “Class 4, for 
Class 2,” U. S._N. R. F., and request to 
be sent to the school at Harvard University 
for further training. Boys under eighteen 
must have the written consent of their 
parents. 


—_ 


Scout Shines as Jacky 


JN CONNECTION with what Secretary 
Daniels writes on this subject, it is in- 
teresting to note also how boys with train- 
ing in wigwagging are fitted for a place 
with the American Navy. Especially former 
members of the Boy Scouts of America are 
playing a big part in the world war into 
which the United States has been plunged. 
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“shoes, extra khaki suit, underwear, soap, 


This fact is aptly illustrated by the ac- 
companying picture of Howard Dunham, 
former Boy Scout, who has been in train- 
ing at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, IIL. 

Dunham, who hails from Omaha, entered 
the Navy as a landsman. In less than two 
weeks, thanks to his training in the boys’ 
organization, he has been given a company 
of less fortunate jackies to instruct in the 
semaphore signaling. Dunham became ex- 
pert in the flag signals while a member 
of the Boy Scouts. 


The Call of the Woods 
Golden autumn days—a cool zest in 
~ the’air—the trees loaded with chest- 

Sa - nuts—great sport everywhere ! 
And best of all; even the narrow 


Ea paths.are ideal for cycling—not true 
oof any other vehicle. 
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‘‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back"’ 


A New Departure Coaster Brake gives 
you positive control every foot of the way. 
It stops you like a flash when you want 
it to—so you can glide down the steep- 
est grade with absolute safety. Thoug 
you ride all day you coast half way. ° 


Yes, the New Departure doubles 
the fun of riding. You should have 
one on your wheel—just as five 
million other fellows have. | 


New Departure Manufacturing Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 
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This Boy, Due to Scout Training, Was Made 
Semaphore Instructor at Training Camp. 


Scouts who have joined the Navy are 
much sought after, for Naval officers have 
found them, almost without exception, 
physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight. 

There are many other ways in which 
Scouting, or, in fact, almost any healthy, 
vigorous, outdoor pursuit, can make boys 
fitted for Uncle Sam’s Navy or his Army. 
Many men now under arms have stated 
that much preliminary training of: recruits 
is spent in simple things which the men 
might have learned themselves when boys. 
Thus with first aid, the tying of knots, 
building of fires, and countless other divi- 
sions of the work. Even the training of 
taking long hikes and the wearing of a 
uniform is of some help to the boy who} 
may some day be a soldier or sailor. | 


TMU 
Lightest War Burden 


THe LIGHTEST LOAD to carry of any in 
the Great War is the lot of the United 
States marine and soldier, Whereas the 
European soldiers have to carry a pack 
weighing between 60 and 75 pounds, the 
American marine’s new equipment, shown 
above, weighs only 39 eget ed including the 
clothes he wears and the rifle he carries. 
The pack contains a blanket, extra pair of 


.. Look at 
that Chassis! 


HAT’Sa Lionel electric 


locomotive with the top 
stripped off. See—it's got 
a real electric motor with 
self-lubricating brushes just 


like on the big electric loco- 
motives. Talk about thrill! 
Place your switch in any part 
of the room. Turn on the 
current. Zingo! Away ¢ 
she darts like a big over- 
land limited, and runs till 
you shut her off. Geta 
Lionel if you want FUN! 


Electricity 

Is What 

Gives a 

Lionel Train 
So Much PEP! 


Operates on batteries or 
house current at low cost. 


The American Marine Now Carries a 
Light, Shipshape Pack. 


Send for My Big New CHRISTMAS CATALOG 


—contains over a hundred pictures of Lionel Trains 


toothbrush, tooth powder, comb, cup, can- 
teen, can of beef, coffee, pepper, sugar, 120 
rounds of cartridges, and a cartridge belt. 
Instead of the old untidy knapsack, the 
new paraphernalia is in a compact roll that | 
is put on like a coat. A slight pull of a 
belt releases the clothing arrangement at 
the bottom of the pack, and the ammuni- | 
tion belt is adjusted so that the ammuni- |: 
tion pouches are kept well to the front, giv- 
ing the “soldier of the sea” easy action in| 
reloading his rifle. 


and Accessories. It's free. Mark: your selections 
and tell Dad to order from your dealer. If he 
doesn’t carry Lionel trains, you order from me; I'll 
ship, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. = 


J. LIONEL COWEN, friend of the boys, Pres. 
The Lionel Manufacturing Co. 
= 48A, E. 2ist St. New York City 
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A “Patrick” 


For You and Dad 


A “Patrick” is a manly coat ‘for 
boys and one they all like because 
it is the coat worn by hunters, 
trappers and woodsmen. It is warm 
ascan be and doesn't get in the way. 
It stops at the knee and leaves you leg 
free. Your dad will like one for motor- 


& Bigger-Than-Weather & 


include “patricks” (Mackinaws), great 
patricks (long coats), Blankets, Robes, 
Sweaters, Caps and Socks. For sale 
at best stores. Write for the Patrick 
Book, showing styles and patterns. 

PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
631 Garfield Ave. Duluth, Minn, 


MESC 


Combination Practice Set for learning the Morse 
and Continental Visual and Audible Codes. 


eC : 


This outfit is the only reliable instrument which will 
enable students to become proficient operators in the 


U. 8. Naval Service, because it is equipped with a 
buzzer and miniature lamp affording the user to 
master both the visual and audible signals quickly. 


List No. 52—Practice Set with Red Seal Battery and Cord, $3.38 
MANHATTAN ELECBRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS: 
17 Park Place 114 8. 5th Ave, 1106 Pine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 604 Mission St. 


Learn Continental Code 


quickly and easily by hooking our Codegraph Plate and 
Pen to a buzzer, key and batteries. Your own buzzer 
will sound the exact letters and signals when pen is 
drawn across the metal plate. Highly endorsed by 
telegraph schools and many users. No, 2350—Plate, Pen 
and Book, $1.10 postpaid. No. 2356B—including Plate, 
Pen, Book, High-pitch Buzzer, Key and Batteries, a 
fine set, mounted, Postpaid, $3.25. Cat. for 2c stamp. 


Thomas M. St. John, Cascade Ranch, East Windham, N.Y. 


You May Learn Theory, Code and 

Laws of Radio Communication 

in Our School or at Your Home, 
fitting you for positions paying good 
salaries with wonderful chance to tra- 
vel the world over. It isthe most inter- 
esting profession known and the demand for 
skilled operators is increasing. Send stamp 
for catalogue which gives full information, 
NATIONAL RADIO SCHOOL, 1405 U St 

Washington, D. C. 


ny SPECIAL WAR EDITION lB 3°49 3 


Distributed asa supplement to our big Handy 
Book during ees oy government suspen- 
ats e: riment 


sion of wireless. 


with. 
atus, 
chem: 
Request. The Eb Set C 

equest. The Electro-Set Co., now known as Th 
Newman-SternCo., Dept.As- 17, Cleveland, °. 


5Qclrial Order] Qc 
Best Kodak Finishing 

Any size roll developed for 10¢c and six prints on 

first order Free. Or send six negatives, any size, and 

10c for six prints. 8x10 mounted enlargements 365c. 

Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 202 Bell Avenue, 

Formerly Roanoke Oycle Co. - Reanoke, Va. 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW—PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial 

Illustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water 
Colors or Oil. Let us —— your talent, 
Scholarship Award given. rite for full 
particulars and free Illustrated Art Annual, 


Fine Arts Institute, Studio 277, Omaha,Neb. 


Do You: Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 823 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


new things to 
Also motors, flashlights, tele; 
uzzles, magic outfits, books, a 
cal sets, fishing tackle, novelties. 
or every. boy in America. 


Practical directions for coloring bad snapshots, pic 


tures, Christmas — etc., ani 


2 . Your monéy back if you're not pleased. 
E. B. WINSLOW, Dept. A, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


‘| appearing in this issue, one of 


edly because the subject was 


‘honorable mention roll, 


list. 


| following: 


|of them are: “The 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 
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It. Takes Gumption to Learn Bike Riding at a Hill Top. 


The Photographic Contest 


Pefore and After 


just BEFORE looking. over 
«he pictures for the contest 


the judges suggested that for 
the title “Before and After’’ 
it might be harder for the 
contestants to get a_ wide 
range of subjects. It wasn’t. 
After looking over the pic- 
tures submitted, it was found 
that the readers of this maga- 
zine certainly have originality 
and good pictorial ideas. There 
weren’t quite so many photos 
submitted this time, undoubt- 


perhaps a little hard, and be- 
cause two pictures were re- 
quired of each. contestant. And 
seldom has there been such a 
variety of worth-while ideas. 

But several took different 
phases of one subject, such as 
a boy starting out on a bicycle 
or velocipede in the first pic- 
ture, and ending in a heap 
after a hard spill, in the 
second photo. A few showed 
fellows smacking their lips 
over | ite apples and in the 
second, suffering the inevit- 
able consequences to one liable 
to the colic. Among those 
whose names appear in the 
were 
some who sent splendid pic- 
tures of landscapes and houses ; 
and might have been given special prizes 
had there been room on the page for print- 
ing them. 

First place was awarded to the clear and 
interesting pictures, “It Takes Gumption_to 
Start to Learn Bicycle Riding at the Top 
of a Hill” and “It Takes ‘Get-up-and-Git’ 
After the Spill.” “The Boy Slacker,” to- 
gether with “The Boy Scout,” are fully 
entitled to the second og in the prize 

The idea involved is excellent, and 
it is clearly brought out. The third in 
rank is “Funny What Difference a Few 
Clothes Will Make,” which was well taken. 
The dog seems to have posed better than 
most boys are able to. “A Fine Shanty in 
Autumn” and “But Just a Ridge Pole After 
en Storm” combine to take the special 
prize. ; - 

The photographic artists who took the 
above are as follows: Richard H. Small, 
West Virginia, first prize; Lawrence Olson, 
New Jersey, second prize; S. H. McNutt, 
West Virginia, third prize; and Albert 
Collins, Washington, special prize. 

Honorable mention is awarded _ the 
Lewis Sebring, Jr., Robert 
Smythe, Clarence Morrison, Albert Mills, 
Edward Robertson, Charles Evans, Morlan 
Crosby, W. W. Dixon, Donald_ Gardner, 
Walter Perry, Leslie Bounds, George L. 
Dealy, Gerald Beaven, Mark _ Shepardson, 
Lester Collar, Elmer Hinton, Harry Tayn- 
ton, Alfred Carothers, Frederick Luneburg, 
Lawrence Cavanaugh, Millard Ball, Ken- 
neth Sanders, Francis Wells Kiged, and 
James B. Young. 


The Contest Calendar 


THINK of the \best illustration you can 
for the idea of “In Disguise’ and send 
it in to compete for the prize in the coming 
American Boy photographic contest, care 
of the Photographic Editor, before October 
24. Also keep your eyes wide open for 
subjects for some of the contests to be 
concluded in the following months. Some 
Queerest Thing in Our 
Town,” “My Pet,” and “A Winter Land- 
seape.” Any contestant may send in as 
many pictures as he likes, although it is 
always preferable to send in one or two 
of the very best you can take. Any reader 
of the magazine is eligible to compete, so 
long as he lives up to the rules of the 
contest, printed elsewhere on this page. 
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Drying Your Prints 


MAN*Y who make D. O. P. or developing- 
out prints at home find trouble in prop- 
erly drying the wet paper. The practice 
of laying the prints face up on newspapers 
is not satisfactory. The print curls and is 


| difficult to straighten, and not infrequently 
‘gets spotted where dust settles upon the 
jwet surface. 


Nobody ever tries drying 


amateur p 4 
First Prize, $2; Second Prize, $1; 
Prize, a boy's book. All prize 

are to become our property without 
payment, 
this page will be purchased at 50c each. 
contest is open to subscribers only, 
take the pictures they enter. 


name and address of the sender, 
photographs returned, a@ stamped 
dressed envelope MUST be inclosed. 
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The Boy Slacker. 
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THE AMERICAN BOY offers the follow- 
ing prizes i, the best and most interesting 
otographs received each month; 

Third 
hotographs 
urther 
Other photographs published on 


who must 
Write on back 
of each photograph the subject of the month's 
contest, the title of the photograph, and the 
If you wish 
self-ad- 


lt Takes 


such prints face down 
on newspapers more 
than once, since the 
wet gelatin surface al- 
most invariably picks 
up some of the prin- 
ter’s ink from news- 
papers, of course en- 
tirely spoiling the 
print. The most satis- 


factory 

method is to | 
make a light | 
frame of j 
wood, three 
by four feet, 
and cover it 
with a _ per- 
fectly clean 
and many- 
times washed 


SECOND PRIZE PHOTOS. 


The Boy Scout. 


be put to dry face down on the 
cloth surface, provided it has been: well 
washed to remove the lint. The superfluous 
water on the prints will immediately drain 
away into the cloth. As the air can get to 
both sides of the print at once, it dries much 


SPECIAL PRIZE PHOTOS, 


Just a Ridge Pole After the Storm. 


more quickly than when put on newspa- 
pers: As photographic paper, when drying, 
curls always in a concave direction to the 
surface of the print, if this surface is 
down, curling is prevented by the weight 
of the print. 

To straighten curled D. O. P. prints or 
any of gelatin surface, the manufacturers 
advise drawing them over a ruler. A much 
quicker and easier method is to draw the 
print, face up, over the edge of a table. 
The print should be caught by one corner 
and laid flat on the face of the table, the 


The 
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FIRST PRIZE PHOTOS. 


“Get-Up-and-Git” After a Fall. 


left hand pressing the print down. It is 
then drawn swiftly but lightly over the 
edge of the table. This operation, repeated 
four times, holding each time a different 
corner, will straighten out the most re- 
fractory print and leave it smooth and 
flat. In very cold weather, or extremely 
dry weather, this process is apt to result 
in cracking the surface of the paper. To 
obviate this, hold the print in the steam 
of a teakettle just before drawing: over 
the edge of the table. Be careful not to 
get the print too wet. 

A clock which beats seconds and shows 
one minute to one revolution of the hand 
is a very convenient accessory for the 
dark room. Boys who have not sufficient 
use for such a piece of apparatus to pay 
the dollar that it costs may make a very 
satisfactory substitute out of such simple 
material as a small lead bullet and a piece 
of string. A pendulum thirty-nine inches 
long beats seconds (approximately). Take 
a piece of string of that length, attach 
one end to a small lead bullet, the other 
to a nail in the wall or a shelf. Start 
this pendulum swinging and you can be 
fairly certain that when it has gone back 
and forth thirty times it has done so in & 
period of time which is so nearly thirty 
seconds that the difference is not appre- 
ciable. Such a piece of apparatus is par- 
ticularly valuable in that system of de- 
veloping which requires you to note the 
number of seconds before the appearance 
of the image, or what is called the fac- 
torial system. A metronome such as Sis- 
ter may use in her piano practice is, of 
course, still more serviceable since it beats 
seconds by sound instead of by sight, as 
the watch does. 


A Good Fixing Bath 


ORDINARY fixing baths have a discon- 
ecerting habit of becoming discolored 
and possessing themselves of a brown sedi- 
ment which makes them unpleasant to use, 
The chrome-alum bath is more trouble to 
make, but lasts for a long time, and main- 
tains its beautiful clear green color to the 
limit of usefulness. When a chrome-alum 
bath discolors, throw it away. Usually 
they will cease to work before they dis- 
eolor, thus, of course, making it necessary 
to be discarded. 

A first-class formula for the chrome- 
alum fixing bath, which not only fixes but 
hardens the film as well, consists of the 
following : 

To two ounces of water, add one dram 
of strong sulphuric acid. Set it aside. To 
six ounces of water, add two ounces of 
sulphite of soda. Pour the acid water into 
the sulphite water, stir, and set aside, Dis- 
solve one pound of hypo crystals in forty- 
eight ounces of water. When completely 
dissolved, pour the previously made mix- 
ture in, stirring well. Set aside. Finally, 
dissolve one ounce of chrome-alum in eight 
ounces of water. When solution is com-~ 
plete, pour into the hypo bath, and your 
“Good Fixing Bath” is effected. 

The green color will not stain plates or 
films. There is no better hot weather bath 
for fixing than this. 

In photographing any small object. 
such as a flower, a cup, a medal, a book, 
ete., a black background is often desired. 
But a sheet of black cardboard behind the 
object does not always produce as dark @ 
ground as is wanted, on account of too 
much illumination, or too strong develop- 
ment of the negative or the use of too 
soft a paper for printing. 

To produce a dead black background be- 
hind any object, make a positive print 
from the negative on glass—that is, on @ 
plate, instead of on paper. When this de- 
veloped and fixed positive is dry, outline 
the central object on the film with india 
ink, by means of a fine steel pen or a very 
tiny camel’s hair brush. As soon as this 
is dry, block out all the rest of the back- 
ground to the india ink line with opaque, 
a» paint which comes prepared for this 
purpose. 

Now make from this positive a negative, 
by using it in a printing oaiogee to make 
another print, also on glass. The result 
will be a negative with a perfectly trans- 
parent background, which, of course, will 
print absolutely black on any kind of 
paper. 
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Funny What Difference a Few Clothes Will Make. 


October, 1917 
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Closing Up Camp 


By Dan Beard 


(Continued from page 22) 


floor, under the impression that they were 
being attacked by Indians. This was not 
true, but. they were, really under fire, be- 
cause’ investigation proved that those ras- 
cally’ mice had carried from a room up- 
stairs some high-power cartridges with 
steel-pointed bullets, and had put them in 
their nests. 


Whether these cartridges were put there 


for ornament or curios, the writer is unable 
to state, but that the mice carried them 
there for some purpose of their own, there 


-ing across the hody to 


Hang Coats, Shirts, Etc., Away From 
Each Other, (Figure 8). 


is not the shadow of a doubt, for this was 
the second time that the writer has had a 
similar experience. : 

There are a number of things one leaves 
in camp in the way of wearing apparel 
that are not considered worth while to 
bring home. But unless the same care is 
used in hanging these things up that is 
used in protecting the other articles in the} 
house, they will be utter'y destroyed or| 
rendered unfit to wear by the brownies who| 
live in the woods. The flying squirrels neve | 
more than once reared their young in the 
pockets of the writer’s corduroy trousers. 
Now he hangs his trousers upside down and 
not against the wall. The flying squirrels 
once took possession of a good pair of hunt- 
ing boots, and when they were through no- 
body wanted to handle them, much less to 
wear them. 

Hence when you put away your clothes 
for the season, hang each piece up sepa- 
rately, as shown in Figure 8. Let them 
neither touch each other nor the wall, and 
in the spring you will find them just as 
you left them. If you do not, you will 
earn a lesson and use more gumption the 
next time, for anything that is destroyed 
will be because of your thoughtlessness. 


MMU 
Youngest U. S. Birdman 


CLETON PEN OLESON, eighteen years 
old, of the village of McGregor, Iowa, 
has the distinction of being registered by 
the War Department as the youngest avia- 
tor in Unele Sam’s army. When twelve 
years old Clifton saw Lincoln Beachey make 
a sensational flight at Dubuque, Iowa. As 
the birdman dropped to earth from the 
clouds, the boy, wild with excitement, broke 


Clifton Oleson, 18, When He Re&istered 
parsing Was the Youngest 
. 9. Aviator. 


through the cheering throng, dodged police- 
men, jumped the ropes, and _ reached 
Beachey to tell him he wanted to learn to| 
fly. A wrathy policeman made a grab for 
him. Mr. Beachey said, “Let him alone. 
That's the kind of nerve that makes avia- 
tors.’ 

The boy’s parents after a while gave the 
boy his heart’s desire, and he returned this 
April to his home from a successful course 
in training at the Curtiss Exhibition School 
at Miami, Florida. He has been granted 
a license as a hydroairplane pilot by the 
Aero Club in the International Aeronautic 
Federation. The license number is_ 67,| 
showing ‘how very few of any age. have 
qualified, at least up to the time Clifton did, | 
as birdmen in the machine that travels both 
air and water. 

As soon as he had acquired his license, 
Clifton applied for entrance in the aviation 
branch of the army. The War Department 
granted him a commission and an official 
stated that, at the time of his entry, he 
was the youngest aviator in the army. At 
the aviation section at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, where he was interviewed recently, 


he said he hopes to be one of the first fliers | 


to be sent to France. 
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The standing position. 
Stand at right angles 
to the firing line, point- 


the left. 


The prone shooting 
position. Lie flat at 
an angle of 45 de- 
grees to the firing 
line. 


NCHESTER( 


Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 
The Gold-Plated ‘“Sharpshooter’ Medal 
goes to the boy or girl under 18 who makes 
the first grade score with a Winchester .22 
rifle and Winchester ammunition. 
The Silver-Plated ‘‘Marksman” Medal 


goes to the boy or girl who makes the second 
grade score. 
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The kneeling position. 
Point your right knee 
directly to the right 
along the firing line. 


Three correct positions for earning the 


- Sharpshooter ” Medal 


Every real boy wants a Win- 
chester rifle. He wants it for its 
own sake and because it will give 
him a chance to compete for the 
famous silver - plated ‘‘Marks- 
man’ and gold - plated ‘“‘Sharp- 
shooter” medals offered by the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 


A competition for 
real boys 


The Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps is an organization with an 
honorary membership among 
boys who have earned their 
‘‘Marksman” and ‘“‘Sharpshoot- 
er” medals. Every one of. the 
members has a diploma signed by 
the President of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company certi- 
fying his standing in the organiza- 
tion. 


Members of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps pay no dues 
and are under no military obliga- 
tions. . But it takes a real boy. to 
get into the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps because it takes con- 
centration and perseverance, a 
clear head and a good eye to make 
the winning targets. 


Get dad on your side 


Tell your dad what a-gun will 
do for you. Tell him that your 


@ 


earning a “Sharpshooter” Medal 
should be a source of as much 
pride to him as it will be to you. 


‘It will stamp you as a boy of 


character and ability, a good citi- 
zen of the future. 


Tell him it is just as important 
for you to know how to handle a 
rifle safely as it is for you to know 
how to swim. So the sooner you 
learn the correct use of a gun the 
better. 


There is a place near you, either 
in the open or at aclub, where you 
can shoot. If you do not know 
where to shoot, write to us and we 
will tell you where you can, or we 
will help you to organize a club. 


What the name 
“Winchester” 
means 


The name “Winchester” stands 
for the best traditions in gun mak- 
ing. For over half a century Win- 
chester has been the standard of 
pioneers and sportsmen. 


The Winchester Company to- 
day is an organization of expert 
gun makers with fifty years of 


gun-making reputation behind it. 


Every gun or rifle that bears 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shootsthree 
sizes of gmmuuition. The most popular .22 caliber vepeater ever placed on the market. 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun made in two sixes, 


MODEL 03. Automatic hammeriess take-down rifle, 


22 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be putied, 


MODEL. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch 
octagon barrel, The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 


the name “Winchester” is fired 
many times for accuracy and 
smooth action, and is fired with 
excess loads for strength. 


No Winchester barrel varies 
one one-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness or diameter. The Ben- 
nett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the. Winchester 
barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 
with proper care, will last a life- 
time. 


The same care that is taken 
with Winchester guns is taken 
with Winchester ammunition. 
The two are made for each other. 


Ask dad for it 


now 


Get your dad to take you there 
today and get it for you. He will 
be surprised to find what a fine 
gun he can get for a low price. 
The dealer will explain all the 
rules of the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps Contest, furnish the 
targets and see that you get the 
medals and diplomas when you 
have made the winning scores. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS CO. 


New Haven Conn. 


Dept. 72 


Handles only tts own 


WINCHESTER Pe 


World Standard Guns and Ammanition 
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a KUITER 


eee CUTLERY Aaa 
TOOLS 


thats a pippin 


‘You.:bet. itis. 
And Pa saysit will 
stay sharp long- 
er, too, cause the 
blades are forged 
from the highest 
grade crucible 
steel. You can 
have one, too. 
Just ask “for a 
KEEN KUTTER.” 


You can’t get a 
KEEN KUTTER 
owner to swap 
knives. He wants 
what he has and 
will not take any 
chances. 


Boy Scout Knife 
No. K 6559 
Price $1.00 


Try a KEEN 
KUTTER your- 
self and see why. 


No. K98 
Price $0.85 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia 
Toledo Minneapolis 
Wichita Sioux City 


**The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the 
PRICE is forgotten’”’ 


Trade Mark Registered 


—E. C, Simmons 


; for an evening can be found. 
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Gt the Boys to Make 


By A. NEELY HALL 
(With Drawings and Photographs by the Author) 


Toys Alligned for 


Miniature Warfare 


INIATURE BATTLES fought with 
toy soldiers and toy armament can 
be made as scientific as those of real 
wars, and no more interesting game 

That more 
boys do not play with toy soldiers is prob- 
ably because they haven’t sufficient equip- 
ment for staging a battle. 

If you do not own some lead soldiers, you 
will find a good type of soldier in the stores 
right now that sells at forty and fifty cents 
a dozen. Paper soldiers can be purchased 
for two cents a dozen. 


CRE MMUMLULMLL htt 2: 


Figures 3-11. 


After the soldiers, cannon are of first im- 
portance, and Fig. 2 shows a photograph, 
and Fig. 3 a working detail, of a well-de- 
signed model. Shaping the cannon is a sim- 
ple problem of boring and whittling. As 
shown in the longitudinal section (Fig. 5), 
the cannon tube is made in two sections 
(A and B). Straight-grained soft pine, 
free from knots, should be used. First, cut 
blocks A and B to the dimensions shown 
in Figs. 6 and 7, Then with a three-eighths- 
inch bit bore a hole through the entire 
length of block A at its center, A hole must 
be bored through block B from end to end, 
also, but three diameters must be used for 
this as indicated by dotted lines in Fig. 7. 
With a five-eighths-inch bit bore a_ hole 
three-fourths-inch deep, then with a three- 
eighths-inch bit and the same center, con- 
tinue the hole for a distance of three inches, 
and from that point use a one-fourth- inch 
bit for boring the hole through the remain- 
ing three-fourths-inch length of the. block. 
It is important to bore these holes in a 
straight line, to have the bore of the cannon 
straight. 

With the blocks bored, put a keen edge 
upon your jackknife blade, preparatory to 
shaping the outside of the cannon. Figures 


Figures 12-19. 
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Battle. (Fizure 1). 


8 and 9 show the diameters to which the 
blocks should be cut. Shape down the small 
end of each block, first, then work back to 
the other end. At the muzzle end of block 
A, make the wood around the bore as thin 
as you can cut it without cutting through, 
and from that point taper the wood up to 
the other end. Round off the breech end 
of block B, and taper off the other end, as 
shown. After cutting, sandpaper the sur- 
faces of both sections of the tube until 
absolutely smooth, and see that the end of 
A fits snugly into the hole in the end of B; 
these sections are to be glued together later. 

The plunger (C, Fig. 5) may be a piece 
of a dowel stick, or a stick whittled round, 
of the size shown in Fig. 10. Drill a small 
hole through the plunger one and one-half 
inches from one end, slip a piece of brass 
wire through the hole, and wind the wire 
loosely around the stick to about the point 
shown, to form a spiral spring. Slip the 
end of the plunger into section B of the 
cannon, and out through the hole in the 
breech. Saw off the end of a spool (D, Fig. 
11), glue it upon the end of the plunger 
(Fig. 5), and drive a small brad through 
the spool end into the plunger end, to rein- 
force the connection. 

The cannon should be tested to see that 
the spring rebounds properly after its com- 
pression, before you glue sections A and B 
together. Figure 4 shows the best form of 
shell for the cannon. If you can get a 
three-eighths-inch dowel stick, it can be 
sawed up to the length shown, quickly, then 
tapered off and sandpapered at one end. 
To make the shells discharge from the can- 
non with a minimum amount of friction, oil 
the inside of the bore. If you find that the 
spiral does not recoil satisfactorily, try a 
smaller or larger gauge of brass wire. 
Space the turns of the spiral coil about as 
shown in Fig. 10. With the spring properly 
adjusted, glue together the two sections of 
the cannon tube, and all will be ready for 
the gun-carriage. 

Figure 12 shows the cannon mounted, and 
Fig. 13 shows a detail of the carriage 
framework. The pair of carriages, F, may 
be prepared in one piece, out of a piece of 
wood five-eighths-inch thick, then sawed in 
half. Figure 14 shows a dimensioned pat- 
tern for marking out the piece. The one- 
fourth-inch hole is for the wheel axle; the 
one-eighth-inch hole is for the trunnion 
screws by which the cannon is to be 
mounted, Separator block G (Fig. 13) 
braces the trail of the carriage. Make it of 
the size shown in Fig. 15. Before fastening 
carriages F to G, cut wheel axle K (Fig. 
18) and slip it into the holes bored for it, 
to keep the holes opposite one another while 
you are nailing, the pieces together. 

The gun-carriage wheels (I) may be pre- 
pared in one piece, then sawed in half. ' Fig- 
ure 16 shows the pattern. The best way to 
cut a wheel is to saw out the piece roughly, 
first, then trim up to the finish line with a 
sharp chisel, and sandpaper the edge 
smooth. The wheel hubs are spool ends 
(J, Fig. 17). Fasten them to the wheels 
with glue. Drive brads through the axle 
ends for pins to keep the wheels from com- 
ing off. 

Because of the thinness of the cannon 
tube, the screw trunnions cannot be driven 
into it. The cannon must be mounted upon 
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Figure 2, 


a bed block (B, Figs. 12 and 19), and the 
trunnions screwed into the block’s sides. 
The upper side of block E must be curved 
the same as the surface of the cannon tube. 
To get the right curve, bore a one-inch hole 
through a block, then cut this block through 
at the center of the hole, and trim up to the 
dimensions shown in the diagram of Fig. 
19. Glue the cannon tube to this bed block, 
and when the glue has set drive a small 
screw through each carriage into it. 

The elevating mechanism is an unusual, 
but simple scheme. Drive four brads into 
the top edge of each carriage (Figure 13), 
and cut the cross-bar, H, to slip between 
the brads. The bar can be adjusted to 
four positions. 

en you have completed your cannon, 
give it a coat of black paint. 

You will need from four to half a dozen 
cannon for a well laid-out battlefield. After 
making one for a model, make all of each 
part for the others, at one time, boring out 
all.of the tubes, first, then shaping them, 
then preparing the plungers, then the spring 
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Runs with its own power, dives and reappears. 


. Complete working drawings and full, clear 


instructions sent on receipt of 25cin coin orstamps. 


Join the Solderkit Club 


and learn how to make subma- 
rines, monoplanes, siege guns, 
light houses, railroad equipments 
and numberless other things. 


ee Write for free information, tell- 
ing all about toys being made by . 
other American boys. Have fun and earn 
money at the same time. 


The M. W. DUNTON CO. 


Solderkit Club Department 
Providence, R.L, U.S.A. 


5 ee can make it for a few pennies and have lots 


=~ Build a Model of this Curtiss Mili- 
tary Tractor used in the U.S, Army 
— 


Send Today for These Drawings and Instructions 
Curtiss Military Tractor Wright Biplane 
Bleriot Mono YAY ae oa er 

M EACH i ing Boat 


Cartiss Flying 

Pann ed gory (8 for $1.75) Cecil Peoli Racer 
Const: tion Outfits, containi: U ts 

ond meteriols tated an tai tame Aarepionse, ne 
are sold by leading , Sporting Goods and 
tment Ores, sk your 
IDEAL Aeroplane Construction Outfits. 

make building easy! 

Send Sc for This Aeroplane Catalogue 
Tella about Model Aeroplanes and how they 
are built, About Racing Aeroplanes and Flying 


. Lists all kinds of parts and lies to 
build them with. 48 pares: for five cont. ar 


Send for it today. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., 
86 West Broadway, New York 


‘The Young Speed King 
ae 


ee 4 rsa on es ¥s z 


He built an Aero Car for a few dollars and is winning all the 

prize money at the fairs. Get our Book of Plans and build 

one yo ‘ book costs Fifty Cents and is worth it too. 
Send for it NOW. 

AERO CAR CO., Dept. 26, Racine, Wisconsin 


35 MILES PER HOUR 


Built by a boy from Junior parts fur- 
Is by us. Any boy build this 
R i d 26 cents for 
Of This showing how to build this speedy 


"106 Warren Street 
TOLEDO, Siio 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by pain’, our Attach. 
able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 

W, attached. No special tools required. 
r’ 


fo) 
in ist and treo book FREE BOOK 
escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 


achment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 

4 and second-hand, 835 and up. 

SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. L, Galesburg, Kansas. 


Faye BSS, 
5) FOR THE BOY-MECHANIC’S }) 
iy TOOL CHEST ‘ 


y| This genuine ‘‘Red Devil’’’Glass Outter will [/f 
occupy a prominent og in your tool chest. 

With it you can make doll’s house windows 

glass trays, aquariums, inkstands, etc. Used BY 
le No. 024. 

tter ae et. ‘hs 

es SMITH & HEMENWAY COQ., Inc. \4 

4) 101 Coit Street, irvington, N. J 


by expert glaziers. Sample lOc. 8S 
Send for Glass 


eae 


pecial Offer No. f 
E W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres... ypowriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 
—SS eS EE aE 
Make and Win! 
Make “Sammie Puzzles’' for sol- 
diers; make toys, gifts and other 
things out of w materials; 


make money; win prizes; become 
an expert craftsman; pass easy 


hi egrees 0 . 

.0., and E.0.,in the “*BoyOrafts- 

man Institute of America."’ A. 

Neely Hall tells howin his minia- 
‘Handicraft WN 


ture magaz ews."" 
Send 2 cent stamp for free copy, to 


THE PUT-TOGETHER HANDICRAFT SHOP, Dept. A, Elmhurst, fll. 
eo - .22200O@*C OEE — — —e_—_—_eeeee 


Model Aeroplanes 


Material and supplies. Compressed Air Motors. 
Practical course in Aeroplane construction nd 
bo for catalog. Wading River M. F. G. Co., 
650 Macon St., Brooklyn, N.¥- Business established 1910, 
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coils, and then assembling. 
way build the gun-carriages. 
In Figure 1, I have shown a simple forti- 
fication made out of a 2-by-4. For making 
openings for cannon, cut down the sides 
of the embrasures with a saw, and split 
out the wood between with a chisel. Pieces 
of a one-half-inch dowel stick cut to the 
length of three-fourths-inch, with a hole 
bored in one end of each, will answer ad- 
mirably. Drive a tack into the breech of 
each cannon, and another into the fortifica- 
tion beneath each embrasure, then connect 
the tacks with a few pieces of string. In- 
stead of mounting a cannon in the center | 
embrasure, stick a small flag in a block of | 
wood (Figure 1), set the block in the em- 
brasure, and connect a string to tacks 
driven into the block and into the fortifica- 
tion. The purpose of the strings is merely 
to keep cannons and flag from being lost. 
In the photograph of Fig. 1 you will find 
many suggestions for laying out your battle- 
eld. 


In the same 


There are many ways of waging minia- 
ture wars. You can. make and develop your 
own rules for fighting, and for determining 
the victors. Mr. H. G. Wells, the ‘English 
author, literary. critic, and war correspond- 
ent, wrote an interesting volume ‘several 
years ago, entitled “Little Wars,”’ which, if 
you can procure at your local public library, 
will give’: you many valuable suggestions for 
ee on both a large and a small 
scale. 


Portable Work Bench 


M4 OU BOYS need a bench for home handi- 
craft, even though it be nothing better 
than a packing case, which will answer 
the purpose if there be an attachment to 
provide for holding one of work securely 
for planing, sawing, boring, and. other oper- 
ations, 

Later, I am going to show you how to 
build a bench like one of mine, with a 
quick acting bench vise, but as some of you 
fellows have no 
place for a per- 
manent work- 
shop, I am go- 
ing to tell this 
month how to 
make the simple 
portable bench 
shown in Figure 
2. This bench 
requires the use 


not altered nor 
injured in any 
way, so there 
should be no 
reason for your 
not requisition- 
ing it, that is, 
if Mother does 
not object to 
your working 
in her kitchen. 
If there is no other place for you to work, 
and I know that many of you readers live 
in apartment buildings and have that con- 
dition to contend with, I believe that to 
gain permission to carry out this plan it 
will only be necessary to demonstrate that 
you can and always will clean up the 
kitchen when you are through working. 
You can make the work bench attachment 
quickly, and it requires but an instant to 
attach and detach it. I will warrant that 
once Father discovers its convenience he 
will not hesitate to make constant use of it 
when tinkering. 

Figure 3 shows the improvised bench 
top required. This is built to set over the 
front edge of the table (Figures 1 and 2), 
and is held in place with a pair of iron 
curtain stretcher clamps (Figures 6 and 
7). Make top A and apron B of boards 


Portable Work Bench, 
(Figures 1, 2). 


BENCH ‘TOP 
“= TABLE 


oe 


Instructions for Mal Work Ben 
thisua se). fe 


10 inches wide by the length of the table. 
Bore four or five rows of holes % inch in 
diameter through apron B_ (Figure OR 
Space the rows about 12 inches apart. cs) 
get the holes in straight rows, rule lines 


across the board on which to locate the}, 


hole centers. The holes are provided for 
wooden pegs G (Figure 3) for adjustment 
to the right heights and to the right dis- 
tances apart for supporting pieces of work 
of different sizes (Figure 1). Blocks C, 
nailed to the back of apron B at the ends 
(Figure 4) should be cut of a thickness 
equal to the amount of projection of the 
table top, so that when top A is nailed to 
the edge of apron B, and the two are 
slipped over the front edge of the table, 
— C will rest against the front table 
egs. 

The bench vise fastens to the left end 
of the apron. It is built of pieces D and 
H (Figure 5). Cut strip D inches wide 
and 10 inches long, and nail it to apron B; 
then cut jaw block E 6 inches long and 
10 inches wide, bevel its right-hand edge 
as shown, and nail to strip D with the 
beveled edge turned in and projecting. Cut 
the pieces with the grain running as indi- 
cated. You will see by Figure 1 how pieces 
D and EB form a pocket into which to slide 
the ends of pieces of work, and how the 
work is wedged in with a beveled block, F 
(Figure 3). 

Block H is a bench stop, to push work 
against when working upon the top of the} 
bench. Make a “V" cut in the right-hand 
end as shown. 
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YOU Can Build 
This Dandy Crane 


—all from 


Meccano, that 
fascinating, world- 
famous engineer- 
ing. toy Pai: by 


MECCANO 


Meccano dealers SETS 
everywhere. It B  No.00,$ 1.00 
works just like a 4% Soo 
pi ae 
regular crane, be- —o.1X, 4.50 
62.4 e 
cause it’s built X= % 6.00 
f t . No.2X, 7.50 
rom rue a No. 3, 9.00 
neering parts; like —_—No.3X, 12.00 
4 And Up To $40.00 


real engineers use, 


only smaller. ‘This 
is but one of 325 


wonderful models 
poten in the 


eccano Manual 
contained 
with sets 


from No. | 
upward. You 
don’t have 
to study. The 
Manual makes 
iteasy. You 
begin building 
the moment you 
get your outfit. 
But, be sure you 
get Meccano! 


Any Boy Can Build 
Wonderful Machines With 


MECCANO 


Toy Engineering For Boys 


Sent prepaid 
on receipt of 
price if not at 
your dealer's. 


Meccano sets include perforated strips, girders and 
plates, nuts, bolts, wheels, gears, and scores of other parts 

made of shining steel and brass. You can build looms that 

actually weave. Machines that draw beautiful designs. | 
Clocks that keep time. Motor cars that run—also wagons, 
cannon, machine guns, “tanks” like the ones that climb 
over trenches, and thousands of other enchanting things. 
Why say! It’s little short of real magic. And, remember, 
each set is complete whether it cost $1 or $40—nothing 
more to buy. If you want your models to run by them- 


] lik ] - 1 
chinery, then get the Meccano Electric Motor 


chinery, then get the 

—It’s powerful and built for long wear. Runs on batteries, | 
or on house current with Transformer, for next to no cost. 
Costs only $4 with reversing mechanism or $2, non- 
reversing. Or you can get the ingenious Meccano Spring 
Motor for $3. Set No. 1X, $4.50, contains the $2 electric 


motor. 


Meccano Book of Models FREE 


Lots of fine prize models well illustrated. Don't miss it. 
Send your name and three of your friends’ names and we will mail it 
to each, along with a free membership to the Meccano Society (which 
entitles you to a regular subscription to the “Meccano Engineer’) and 
full details of our Cash Prize Offers amounting to $1,000. 


MECCANO CO., Inc. 


Building 10A, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| Days’ Free Trial 


The New 
Electric 
Lighted 


Motorbike 
Model 


secteces® 
‘U) CESESEE 


this handsome, com- 
You May Select pletely equipped, 
electrically lighted Ranger ‘“Motorbike’’ 
model. If you prefer you can choose the 
Ranger “Superbe” or ‘“‘Arch Frame” 
model, asshown below. There are many 
others to choose from—in fact the most complete 
line of roadsters, racers, delivery models, juniors 
for small boys, girls’ and ladies’ models, too—all 
pictured in actual colors in the big, new, 1918 Ranger 
catalog, which we want to send you FREE. Do not 
make your selection until after you have received 
the new catalog. Send us your postal request for the 


catalog today. 

’ sai We will ship the bicycle you 
30 Days Free Trial select on approval, we to pay 
freight charges to your town—for 30 days’ use and trial, so 
you will be thoroughly satisfied with the bicycle before you 
decide to keep it. You are to have the actual bicycle to use, 
ride and thoroughly test. We. will not be there to urge or 
influence your decision. We will pay the return charges if you 
do not want to keep it and will make no charge for use and wear 
while you are trying it. The 30 days’ trial is all at our expense. 

We have placed a special 

$5,000.00 In Trus deposit of $5,000 in the great 
First National Bank of Chicago to guarantee to you the faithful per- 
formance of this unusual 30 days’ free trial selling plan. 


Factory-direct-to-the-Rider 


Our selling plan direct from the factory to rider (with only one small profit added to the manufacturing 
cost) gives you the greatest possible value for your 
money. Our great output reduces the factory cost 


to the minimum. 
; se +9 
5 Year Guarantee We cvery Ranger 


certificate of guarantee. Our Service Department, 
that cares for the parts and repair needs of more 


The Arch Frame 
RANCER 


Lamps, horns, ready-to-use front and 
rear wheels, inner tubes, tool kits, etc., 


at the service of every Mead bicycle rider. 
parts and repairs for all bicycles and 
coaster brakes. All are accurately 


‘ pictured, numbered and sold at factory- 


to-rider prices as illustrated in the big, new Ranger catalog. 
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RANGER 
SUPERBE 


as 


eee 
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This is the Ranger 
“Arch Frame’’model. 
Opposite is a picture 
of the Ranger “‘Su- ¥ 
perbe” model. There 

are forty-four styles, 
colors and sizesfor you \ 
to pick from in the big 


Ranger catalog. x 

A ‘ We are going to greatly 
Rider Agents Wanted increase our force of rider 
agents in all parts of the country to quickly introduce 
the new 1918 model Rangers in advance of the demand 
next year. Select from the big Ranger catalog the 
model you prefer, and while you ride and enjoy it, 
make money by taking orders from your friends and neighbors. 


No Money In Advance Write today for the big, new, 1918 Ranger 


J catalog and special factory-to-rider prices; 

also full particulars of our wonderful new offer to send, all charges prepaid, 

the Ranger bicycle you select, for 30 days’ actual riding trial. Do not buy 
parts or repairs for your old bicycle until you see this new catalog and get our 
prices and terms. WRITE US TODAY. 


CYCLE COMPANY 


RANGER 


than a million riders in all parts of the world, is | 


Tue AMERICAN Boy 
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HEN THE AIR is crisp and delicious 
with the glorious tang of autumn, and 
when early morning sees the tiniest 

skim of ice forming around the edges of 
ponds and the still places along the trout 
brooks—then it is that the red-blooded boy, 
or man either for that matter, turns his 
thoughts to one thing more than anything 
else—hunting. 

It isn’t so much because he wants to shed 
blood or because he rejoices in the act of 
depriving joyous living creatures of life— 
there is more than one hunter who feels 
a touch of regret back of the triumph of 
each successful shot—but it is mainly be- 
cause he dearly loves to get out and tramp 
around in the woods, and the hunting pro- 
vides a first-class excuse. 

Far be it from me to deny that the 
pleasure of a hunt is not greatly increased 
if the sportsman succeeds in bagging a 
reasonable supply of game, but one can 
have lots of fun on a trip even when he 
doesn’t see many partridges, or squirrels, 
or rabbits—whatever he chances to_ be 
hunting—and when most of those he does 
see manage somehow to escape the death 
and destruction he hurls after them. I 
know this, for I’ve been there many times, 
and some of the trips that have the choicest 
place in memory were notably short of 
game killed. 

On a hunting trip a fellow has to get 
far enough away from home so that he 
will have some chance of finding game, and 
therefore some good means of transporta- 
tion is necessary. I have actually known 
boys who owned oi ge to walk when 
they went hunting; why I don’t know, un- 
less they considered that hunting by bicycle 
'meant riding the wheel along through the 
brush and woods until game animals or 
| birds were started up. Of course, the way 
to use a bicycle on a hunting trip is the 
same as using an automobile or a horse- 
drawn vehicle—ride it to the place where 
you expect to hunt, and then cover thor- 
oughly.the region about there, after which 
the bicycle may be called upon to transport 
its owner half a mile or so on to some 
other likely looking locality. 

Suppose that the hunter has gotten into 
'a section of country with which he is un- 
‘familiar. He can simply ride his bicycle 
|along, examining the ground on all sides 
'until he sees an attractive patch of woods 
‘or underbrush. If it is small in area, not 
|'much time will be required to hunt it out; 
‘if it appears barren of game, after a rea- 
sonable bit of exploration, little time has 
been lost and the wheelsman can continue 
on to some more favorable hunting grounds. 
The topographic maps, mentioned in a pre- 
vious article on bicycle scouting, are of vast 
importance to a hunter, and I rarely ever 
set forth on the trail of the ruffed grouse 
| without one or more of these maps folded 
up in the pocket of my hunting coat. They 
are of great help to a bicycle sportsman 
because he needs to know how the roads 
run in planning his outing, though this is 
far from exhausting their usefulness. The 
|rougher and less inhabited the country, the 
better are your chances of running across 
game, and the topographic map tells you 
ithe whole story, since all human _habita- 
tions are shown on it. Grouse and wood- 
cock are very commonly found in the thick- 
'ets of alders and sprouts that line a brook, 
and again the map solves the problem. 
You know that if the stream is a rocky, 
swift one, rushing down the side of a moun- 
tain in a succession of falls, there will be 
little chance of dense cover along its course, 
whereas the reverse will Lied gd be true 
if it flows along a fairly level bottom be- 
tween steep hills on either side. The swift 
stream has many contour lines crossing it; 
the slow stream has but a few. 


|* YOU LIVE in a section which is pretty 
well broken up into farms, where there 
is comparatively little actual “wild’’ coun- 
try, it is often a good plan to ride up to 
the farmhouse and ask the owner's permis- 
sion before starting out to hunt on his 
land. There are many farmers—men who 
have put up tig one signs sternly warning 
all hunters to beware—who will readily 
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grant permission to hunt or fish if they 
are properly approached. If the desired 
privilege is granted, it might be well to 
leave your wheel at the farmhouse; it will 
be safe there, and the mere fact that you 
have to return to get it will make the 
farmer have more faith in your good in- 
tentions as regards his gates, fences, and 
so on. 

Just a word here concerning your treat- 
ment of the farmer. As time goes on, more 
and more land owners are posting their 
property, thus shutting off all outsiders 
from the chance of enjoying themselves 
there in the pursuit of fish and game. Do 
you know why this is true, in many in- 
stances? Well, mainly because some hun- 
ters—not nearly all hunters, but some— 
have abused the privileges the were 
granted. They have gone through gates 
and neglected to put the bars up again, so 
that cattle have strayed away, or into 
fields where they did not belong; they have 
broken down rail fences or stone walls in 
climbing over, and failed to repair the dam- 
age; they have built fires, and have care- 
lessly let the fire get away, to the serious 
damage of the farmer’s woodlot, or they 
have knocked the ashes from a pipe into 
dry leaves with a similar result. I have 
heard of hunters—we cannot call them 
“sportsmen’—who have even used fence 
rails for their firewood, and who have car- 
ried wire clippers for use on barbed wire 
fences. 

Can you blame the farmer, then, if in 
self-defense, he has concluded’ that he will 
no longer endure the acts of such individ- 
uals? And since it is impossible for him 
to know who is responsible for the damage 
and who is not, ali hunters and fishermen 
are excluded. This is merely another illus- 
tration of the innocent suffering with the 
guilty, a thing that is unfortunate, to be 
sure, but one that always happens, whether 
it is a roomful of disorderly boys in school 
or the fraternity of sportsmen. Make it a. 
point in all your outdoor excursions to treat 
the farmer’s property with scrupulous care; 
be just as considerate of his fences, cattle, 
and crops as if they belonged to your own 
father. . 

A suggestion regarding the best way to 
carry a@ gun when you go hunting on a 
bicycle might not be out of place in this 
connection. There are really but two possi- 
bilities: strapped on the wheel itself, or 
across your back by a sling of leather or 
canvas webbing. The objection to the lat- 
ter method is that the sling tends to cramp 
the bicycle rider somewhat, and if the gun 
is at all heavy—a double barrel shotgun, 
for example—the strap is more than likely 
to make his shoulder stiff and lame. How- 
ever, I have often carried a gun in this 
way for miles, when off on a hunting trip 
either by bicycle or motorcycle. 

Strapping the weapon to the wheel is 
much easier for the rider, but it is more 
trouble, as the gun must be carefully 
wrapped and then firmly lashed in place, 
or the banging it receives as the vehicle 
bumps over stones and ruts in the road— 
the bicycle hunter doesn’t stick to the 
boulevards—will considerably mar its good 
looks. To be lashed on a bicycle a gun 
should really be of the take-down pattern, 
as a full size shotgun would be too un- 
wieldly if the barrels were not separated 
from the stock. Each part, the barrels 
especially, and also the hammers if the gun 
is not a hammerless, must be well wrapped 
in fairly heavy soft cloth—old undergar- 
ments are fine for this—and then slipped 
into the case, which is lashed across the 
handlebars or on the carrier, if the wheel 
is equipped with such a device. The cheap- 
er the gun case is, the better it will answer 
for this purpose, for whether good or cheap 
it will wear and fray more or less as a 
result of rubbing against the metal of the 
bicycle. It may be necessary after riding 
a few miles to stop and tighten the straps, 
for the road work is almost certain to 
loosen them up. And by the way, the very 
best material for lashing is straps of woven 
cloth, They cost less than leather straps, 
are stronger, and last a longer time. 
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Boys Prove Efficient Fire-fighters 


FULLY EQUIPPED, thoroughly trained, and always on the job, the boys of Troop 3, 


Boy Scouts of America, Vandergrift, 
service as volunteer firemen. 


'helmets, two of which are seen on the boys. 


Pennsylvania, are giving their city real 


Here is a picture of them. They have even oxygen 


Each has been given a fireman’s badge. 


Last May these Scouts, after two months of training under the direction of their 


Scoutmaster, C. 


W. Henry, were officially recognized by the city fire department. 
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but, under cover of the darkness, they went 
undetected, and the four figures continued 
to walk toward the village. 

They were not more than a hundred 
yards from the first houses, when there 
sounded the sharp crack of a carbine, and 
on the very heels of it a shrill scream of 
pain or terror, then a hoarse voice bellow- 
ing orders—in German! 

“There!” shouted . Hodges, 
back; “didn’t I say so?” 

It was Hodges who had a grip on the 
prisoner’s arm. In the excitement of the 
moment, he loosed his hold, and instantly 
the man bent his head and, in spite of the 
fact that his hands were tied behind his 
back, darted down the dark road at a 
speed which was startling under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Quick, Allan!’ yelled Bob. ‘Don’t let 
him get away !” 

But there had been no need for him to 
shout. The American’s long legs were in 
action before the fugitive had taken half 
a dozen paces, and were cutting down the 
gap between them at every stride, while 
Bob pounded along a few yards behind him. 

Had the prisoner’s gag been securely 
tied, everything might have gone well. But 
a knowledge of knots that won't slip was 
not one of Bob’s strong points, 
though his captors had been unaware of 
the fact, the man had worked the gag 
loose within a few minutes of the time 
they had left the farmhouse, but had craft- 
ily held it in place by biting the cloth with 
his teeth until the moment came when he 
needed to make himself heard. 

And now, just as Allan was poising for 
a flying tackle, the man shouted in German: 

“Help! Germany! This way!” 

Whatever the ultimate results of the call 
might be, they did not save the German 
from an ugly spill, for his cry was abruptly 
cut off, and the breath went out of him in 
a gasp as Allan’s grip closed around his 
legs, and unable to save himself with his 
hands tied, he fell heavily on his face. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
CAPTIVES. 


BoB AND THE ENGLISHMAN were be- 

side the fallen pair instantly, and Allan 
was scrambling to his feet by the time they 
reached him. 

“T’m afraid I’ve knocked him out,” 
panted, “Hated to 
throw him like that 
with his hands tied, 
but there was no 
omer, way to stop 
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“All right,” Bob 
answered shortly. : 
“We'd better get him : 
out of sight. We're 
likely to have the lot 
of them down on us 
in no time if they ' 
heard him yell.” 
“Right-o!"’ agreed 


springing 


he 


r 
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the Englishman. “I'll 
get his feet if you 
chaps will take his 
shoulders. Looks 
like a ditch over 
there on the left, and 
there’s no time to 
hunt for better 
cover.” 

As a matter of fact, 


there was not even Battery 


and, al-° 
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Hard Luck 


Battery A—I hear we are going 
to carry our pistols in our belts. 
B—Just my luck. If 


All of the houses—of which there were not 
more than a dozen—were closed and dark; 
the lights they had seen proved to be lan- 
terns and torches in the hands of the in- 
vaders. 

Bob and Allan had their first real view of 
the Germans, for it had been too dark to 
see the men who had captured them. In 
the center of the village, where the main 
road to Liege was crossed by another run- 
ning at right angles to it, a group of the 
Germans stood beside their horses. They 
were dressed in uniforms of a peculiar 
shade, a’ greenish gray, shading somewhat 
toward a light brown in certain lights. 
They wore the queer flat-topped helmet or 
schapska, which distinguishes the German 
uhlan—and indeed the lancer regiments 
of many armies—but these were covered 
with cloth of the same shade as the uni- 
forms. Their boots and belts were of brown 
leather, and each man was armed with 
Sabre, carbine, and pistol in addition to the 
nine-foot lance which was stuck in a socket 
at his stirrup. 

A little farther along the main road, the 
raiders had hastily thrown up a barricade 
of carts, boxes, and rubbish of different 
sorts, behind which a dozen or more dis- 
mounted troopers were on duty. 

The captives had little opportunity to 
watch the Germans or what they were do- 
ing, for a gruff order from one of the 
troopers halted them before a house in 
front of which a sentry was pacing back 
and forth. This man and one of the troop- 
ers exchanged a few words, and the sentry 
after knocking at the door, went into the 
house. He was back in an instant, and, 
by a gesture, bade the prisoners follow him. 

They found themselves in a small room 
lighted by a single lamp which stood on 
a table in the center of the floor. Most 
of the other furniture had been pushed back 
agafnst the wall. Seated at the table was 
an officer writing. He paid no attention 
to their entrance but went on with his 
work. His uniform bore no conspicuous 
badge of rank, and he wore a round forage 
cap instead of his helmet. 

or several minutes he continued to 
scratch busily with his pen, while the pris- 
oners and the two troopers, the latter still 
rigid at the salute, waited his pleasure. 
Then he suddenly pushed his work aside, 
looked up, and fixed the group with a pair 
of hard eyes of a peculiarly light and steely 


blue. 
He did not speak 
. at once, merely ac- 
knowledged the _ sa- 
lute of his soldiers 
by a hardly percep- 
tible nod, but contin- 
ued to stare at the 
other three as though 
expecting to discover 
their guilt by the 
mere intensity of his 
glance. Then he be- 
gan to ask questions, 
speaking in rapid but 
poor French, shoot- 
ing his queries now 
at one, now at an- 
other of the trio. 
Naturally, as they 


Te 


ceal except the mat- 
ter of the senseless 
figure in the ditch 
outside the Mes 
they had no difficulty 
inanswering his 
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time to reach the wear suspenders. questions. 

ditch. The trio, with = H I'll look at your 
the inert fi re of Sivvavsvsnoueouensacsvonaocesuacvesesceavenvcnnspoevueoveveepeenvenseneconesen suv susavessneeenpeneneenensenneastaenetenientnate papers, he an- 
the German between E nounced finally. 


were still moving toward the side of 
the road, when there was a clatter of hoofs, 
several dim figures which looked gigantic 
in the darkness, came rushing toward them, 
and a hoarse voice bade them halt. 

“Shall we cut for it?” asked Allan. 

“Better not,” advised Bob. “We don’t 
know the lay of the land and it may be 
full of them. We run less danger by stand- 
ing our ground.” 

But Hodges’ wits had worked faster 
than either Bob's or Allan's. He had been 
quick to realize that the presence of the 
unconscious German was their one real 
danger, and that rid of him there was little 
or no chance of their encountering trouble. 
Furthermore, the German’s senseless condi- 
tion was another point in their favor, for 
it rendered him silent and harmless for the 
‘time being. 

So, while Bob and Allan stood _irreso- 
lutely in the center of the road, Hodges, 
grunting with the strain of the effort, suc- 
ceeded in rolling the captive to the edge 
of the ditch where he hung for an instant, 
then plumped in with a thud just as the 
nearest horseman came up. 

“And that’s all right,’ muttered the 
Englishman, “if %t’s ten minutes before he 
recovers his wind.” 

An electric flash in the hands of the 
nearest trooper was suddenly thrown in 
the faces of the three men. 

“Who are you?’ demanded a voice. 

Bob, speaking French, answered for all 
three, stating that they were tourists on 
‘their way to Liege. 

“Someone just called for help,” continued 
the trooper.. “Who was. it?” 

Hodges, evidently fearing his companions 
would not handle the situation as well as 
he, cut in before Bob could reply. 

“The.call came. from somewhere off to 
the right,” he said quickly, “and we heard 
somebody running. But it was too dark 
to see anything.” 

The German, who appeared to be a non- 
commissioned officer, snapped an. order to 
the troopers who followed him, and they 


at once pushed their horses forward so that jn 


a= cut off the escape of the three in the 
road. 

“You will accompany these men to the 
quarters of the commanding officer,” said 
the horseman. “If you attempt to escape, 
you will be shot. March!” 

The utter futility of resistance was only 
too clear, and Allan felt assured that they 
were likely to receive little consideration at 
the hands of the Germans when the troop- 
er nearest him prodded him sharply in the 
back with the butt of his lance to hurry 
him forward. Allan started to turn on 
the man, but Bob, knowing both the short- 
ness of his companion’s temper and the 
folly of showing fight, called to him _quick- 
ly, and Allan’s tense figure relaxed. 

Walking beside the horses of the troop- 
ers, they came quickly into the village. 


As Bob Hurd thrust his hand into his 
pocket to comply with this request, his 
heart suddenly turned to lead. Like all 
soldiers who have completed their active 
service and passed into the reserve, he car- 
ried papers proving that his military obli- 
gations to his country had been performed. 
And now, if war between France and Ger- 
many had actually been declared, these 
papers would make it perfectly easy for 
him to be held as a prisoner of war. For 
an instant he thought of showing only his 
passport, but a glance at the unrelenting 
face of the officer at the table convinced 
him that such a course would only make 
matters worse, and he handed out all his 
papers. 

The officer first glanced over the pass- 
ports of Allan and the Englishman, and 
seemed to find nothing suspicious about 
them. But when he came to Bob’s he 
looked up with a thin smile of satisfaction. 

“Are you aware that a German army is 
already marching on Paris?’ he asked. 

“T am not,” answered Bob, and had to 
bite his tongue to keep from adding that 
he did not for an instant believe that the 
statement was true. 

“If I release you, 
continued the officer. 

For an instant Bob hesitated, then he 
decided that the German was merely amus- 
ing himself at his expense, and that his 
fate would not be affected by his answer, 
so he said quietly: 

“T shall join my regiment as rapidly as 
possible.”’ 

The officer tossed the papers to one ‘side 
and picked up his pen. 

“Of course,” he said, “you are aware that 
such a_ statement leaves me no choice. 
You will be detained as a French reservist 
and a natural prisoner of war. The Eng- 
lishman, Hodges, I shall hold as a suspi- 
cious person for further examination. The 
APO a Cutler, is free to proceed to 

iege.”” 

“But I don’t want to go to Liege without 
Bob!” protested Allan boyishly. 

The officer had already resumed his writ- 


what will you do?” 


&. 

“What you want,” he replied, without 
looking up, “has nothing. to do with the 
case. I give you ten minutes to be clear 
of the village. Take them away.” 

Bob saw that the hot-headed Allan was 
on the verge of an explosion, and he spoke 
quickly in English. 

“Don't be a fool, Allan. Do as he says. 
Go on to the city and get a room. Leave 


your address at the American Legation and 


wait for me.” 

“But, confound it—” Allan began. 

He had no chance to finish, The door 
was flung open, their guards pushed them 
roughly out into the street, and, while 
Allan stood, raging but helpless, Bob and 
the Englishman, between the two uhlans, 
were marched off into the dimness of the 
unlighted street toward the barricade. 
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Boys’ Engineering Outfits 


Greatest Toy Ever Invented 
For Real Boys 


steam shovels, elevators and 


It’s a toy that you enjoy 
hundreds of other things — 


year after year, one whose 


fascination becomes greater just like famous engineers 
the longer you play with it. and inventors make. Then 
That’s because it’s more you connect. your motor and 


they work just like the real 
machines do. 

The Structo book shows 
you how to make ‘hundreds 
of working models. You can | 
design .many other models | 
yourself. 

And best of all, Dad will 
enjoy it as much as you. He 
won't be able to 
resist the tempta- 
tion of seeing 
what he can 
make. For Structo 
makes men of 
sky-scrapers, pile boys, and boys of 
drivers, clocks, men. ! 


POWER ELECTRIC MOTOR 


goes free with outfits Nos. 4, 
5, 6 and accessory outfit No. 
3-A. Equipped with stand- 
ard shafting, which is inter- 
changeable with Structo 
gears and pulleys. 


Structo Gears 


are wonder gears—deep cut 
—sure to work. 


than just an ordinary toy. © 
It’s a miniature of the me- 
chanical world for boys. The 
famous Structo girder: is’ the 
only girder from. which all 
types of beams can be made. 
Structo gears are deep cut 
just like the real gears used in 
big machinery. 
Structo enables 
you to make regu- 
lar working mod-. 
els, engines, bat- 
tleships, _ bridges, 


STRUCTO 
Engineering Outfits 


Junior Engineer ....$ 4.00 
Structo Engimeer... 6.00 
Chief Engineer..... 12. 
Multi-Girders,*s doz. 
Multi-Girders, dozen 


Structo Pays the Postage 


Structo Auto Builder — 


A Toy That Includes All the 


Mechanical Principles of a Real Automobile 


A wonderful mechanical toy. Has a triple unit motor, a real | 
steering apparatus—transmission with three speeds—first, sec- 


ond, reverse and brake.. Also a differential gear that is a @ 
duplicate of the gears used in present-day auto construction. ¢ 


The body is of a roadster type—an up-to-date speed car. .¢ 8 

You build it yourseli—you make a real, working automo- ¢ a 
bile. Every boy who has one is the center of attrac- Coupon 
tion in his neighborhood. @ TODAY 
STRUCTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 4° — \Sompany" 


Freeport, Ill. - e 


' DEALERS—More and more parents are seeking ¢ 
toys for their children that instruct and develop as 
well as amuse. And Structo stands farinthelead @¢ 
among toys of this nature. Dealerseverywhere @¢ 

. are reporting big Structo sales, and we expect 
even bigger business this season. Get your e 
share. e 


Write Us Toda 
for Fall Particu ars 


Please send me free 

your Structo Auto 

_ Builder Book and full 

information and prices 
on your Structo Outfits, 


Aire SE A. 
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Look for thisLabel * 
on your 


|Raynster 


eh ai 


R Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 


Raynsters are storm-coats made for boys and girls and for mothers 
and fathers. They just cover a fellow up and keep out all the rain. 
Yet they give you room to romp and run. 


Reg. U. 8, Pat. Of. 


These 


Rain won’t keep you in the house if you have a Raynster. 
Boys and girls who don’t like to 


storm-coats are for regular fellows. 
stay in and read every time it rains. 


And listen: every boy and girl, big or little, can 
just right. The United States Rubber Company 


This big company of men has not overlooked any 
size in making these storm-coats that turn dreary days 
into happy ones. 


pet a Raynster to fit 
as seen to that. 


Ask the folks to get youa Raynster. And tell them 
Raynsters are made for men and women, too. Write 
today for beoklet showing various styles of Raynsters. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 


.-Two Splendid Books 
(Sor Boys 


Three Boys in the Mountains 


HE story of Western adventure —clean 

and inspiring—that ran in The American 

Boy through the greater part of 1901 has 
been issued by The Sprague Publishing Com- 
pany in book form. It is one of the longest 
and best stories that has appeared in The 
American Boy. Its author is William C. 
Sprague, under the assumed name of Joe Cody. 
This is sufficient to indicate that it rings true 
in morals, and that nothing has been allowed 
to enter that will hurt a boy, but that every- 
thing is there that will give interest and dash 
to the narrative. It brings in the pleasures of 
the hunt, the chase and the camp, and deals 
with Indians and animals in plains and moun- 
tains. It is a good, healthy story that a parent 
will be glad to have in the hands of his boy. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth and 
Illustrated. Price, 75c., postpaid 
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THE STORY OF A BOY 
WHO HAD NO CHANCE 


usu ahaa toni. cat i citer cme 


TH RE BE Bé YD 
exor i9 the 78 


MOUNTAINS 


TAD 


HIS story ran through Volume VIII of 

The American Boy, and thousands of 

boys who read it will bear testimony to 
its beauty and pathos. They have learned to 
love this boy, Tad. It certainly is one of the 
best stories ever written by William C. 
Sprague. It has now been published in book 
form (224 pages), handsomely bound in cloth 
and profusely illustrated, at the price of 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Either of these books given to American 
Boy subscribers for one new yearly sub- 
scription; or both books will be given to 
American Boy subscribers for two new 
yearly subscriptions. 
Remember, these books cannot be given on 
your own subscription, on a renewal subscrip- 
tion, or that of any member of your family. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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asa SPRAGUE 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 
.THE INQUISITION. 


HEN HE thought of the experience 
afterwards, it always seemed to Bob 
Hurd that the following events were the 
details of a dream, or that they were the 
adventures of somebody else and that he 
aa read a particularly clear account of 
em, 

As he walked toward the house through 
the darkness, with a stalwart trooper on 
each side of him, he knew well that the 
end of the ordeal before him might be 
death. He was a French soldier, convicted 
of that by the papers which had been found 
in his pocket. e had been guilty of a 
deliberate attack on a member of the Ger- 
man Secret Service, and he knew that any 
denials he could make would be rather 
flimsy in an ordinary court, while before the 
German officers, opposed by the word of the 


spy, they would have no weight whatso- 


ever. 

The fact that he was actually innocent, 
that he and Allan had stumbled upon the 
spy at his signaling wholly through acci- 
dent, would count for nothing at all. The 
Germans would jump to the conclusion that 
he was an agent of the French Govern- 
ment, and there was little uncertainty about 
the fate that lay in store for him. In 
times of peace, it might have been no worse 
than a term of imprisonment somewhere 
in a German military prison, but an army 
in the field has no time for such lengthy 
processes. A blank wall and a firing squad 
of a dozen men saves time and trouble! 

Yet Bob was not precisely frightened. It 
seemed to: him that part of his faculties 
had been numbed by the shock. His mind 
worked readily enough. He kept wonder- 
ing whether they had made an attempt to 
overtake Allan, and what they might do 
to Hodges. About his own fate, for some 
strange reason, he did not think at all. 
He just seemed to take it for granted that 
this meant the end of everything for him, 
and to go on thinking about other things. 

As he had expected, they went back to 
the same room in which he and his com- 
panions had been examined a couple of 
hours earlier, The officer resumed his seat 
at the table, two troopers posted themselves 
at the door, then the officer nodded to the 
spy as though bidding him make _ his 
charge. 

In the same quiet, unexcited tones that 
he had always used, the man narrated the 
events of the afternoon. For the most 
part, he adhered wholly to the facts, But 
presently his vindictiveness showed itself, 
for he said that Bob and Allan had been 
following him for several days to and from 
his quarters in a village near the city, and 
that their speech when they captured him 
had proved beyond a doubt that they were 
French agents. 

“Have you anything to say?” the officer 
asked Bob. 

“Merely to repeat the statements I made 
to you this evening, and to add that this 
man lies. I never saw him before this 
afternoon, and neither my companion nor 
myself made any of the remarks he has 
ust repeated. As to Cutler’s being a 

renchman, you have seen him yourself 
and heard him speak, I leave you to judge 
his nationality.” 

“And this Englishman?” the 

for the others at the 


asked. 

“He was waitin 
foot of the hill when they led me to the 
farmhouse,’ answered the spy. 

“A lie!” shouted Hodges. 

“Take the Frenchman 
room,” ordered the officer. 

Bob was shoved into a stuffy little room, 
dark save for what light came in from the 
street through a single small window, and 
left alone, the door shut behind him. 

Almost at once, Hodges’ ordeal com- 
menced. The panels of the door were 
thick, and it fitted snugly in its casement, 
so that Bob could not hear everything that 
went on in the other room, but he heard 
enough to understand that it was little 
less than an inquisition to which the Eng- 
lishman was subjected. 

He could not always understand the 
words—in fact he could be sure of almost 
none—but he could distinguish between the 
three voices. The officer and the spy ham- 
mered their prisoner with an incessant fire 
of questions. Had Hodges been what they 
thought him, it would have required a tre- 
mendous nerve and strength of mind to 
have held out against them, for they kept 
relentlessly after him in a fashion which 
made the “third degree’ methods of the 
police seem tame by comparison. 

At the end of what seemed hours, the 
door was suddenly flung open by one of 
the troopers, Hodges was pushed in, and 
Bob was fairly jerked out, but not before 
he had a good look at the other man’s face. 
Hodges looked white as a man who has 
just come out of an ordeal of some sort, 
but his jaw was set and his eyes flashed. 
It was certain that his tormentors had got 
no satisfaction out of him. 

The officer hardly gave Bob time to stand 
upright after being shoved into the room 
by the rough hand of the uhlan. 

“What made you go to the particular hill 
where you and your companion assaulted 
this man?” he crag kag 

“Because I saw him flash signals of some 
sort to an aeroplane.” 

“How did you know they were signals?” 

Bob started to answer, then changed his 
mind. He had no intention of Fgh] an- 
swers which would simply lead them to 
prolong matters, 

“There isn’t’ the slightest use of your 
asking me a string of questions,’ he said 
shortly. “You may believe me or not as 
you see fit. Quite by accident I saw the 
exchange of signals, located the place from 
which they had been flashed, and captured 
this—spy. But I know nothing more about 
him or his work, and I have no connection 
whatever with the French system of 
espionage. Now you can ask all the ques- 
tions you gue that’s the whole story!” 

“Why did you visit the building?’ 

“T have already told you.” 

: “Do you know what is inside the build- 
ng? 

Bob hesitated in his answer for the mer- 
est fraction of a second. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“What?” The two men asked the ques- 
tion simultaneously. 

“Nothing !’’ retorted Bob, and had hard 
work suppressing a grin of satisfaction at 
the expression on the two faces. 

Nevertheless he realized that the damage 
had been done, that his momentary pause 
had convinced them that he had examined 
the strange concrete floor of the shed, and 
that he knew its real purpose. 

bic A re- 
erely 


officer 


into the next 


After an instant’s consultation, 
sumed their rapid-fire questions. 
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to save himself the unpleasantness which 
any show of resistance on his part would 
bring, he answered most of them simply 
by saying “yes” or “no.” They did every- 
thing in their power to trick him into some 
sort of a damaging admission. But he had 
the same advantage that Hodges had en- 
joyed. Having nothing to hide, he could 
not be tricked. 

Finally the officer changed his line. 

“What is the. peace footing of the regi- 
ment in which you served?” he demanded. 

Bob looked him in the face and smiled. 

“Do you expect me to answer that?’ he 
countered. 

“T advise you to do so.” 

“Thanks. But I think I won't.” 

Most men would have lost their temper 
at this point, but the German officer was 
not of that sort. He sat for an instant 


scratching with the dry pen, then said, 
without looking at Bob: 
“Do you know that I can have you 


shot?” 

“You have the power, I suppose. But 
there is nothing in any code of military 
laws which gives you the right.’ 

“We won't go into that,’ the German 
said drily. ‘The necessities of war alter 
laws. It is evident that you know a great 
deal more than you have told. Wither you 
will place in our possession before five 
o’clock to-morrow morning all the facts in 
your possession, or you will be shot.” 

He gave a nod to the troopers, Bob was 
seized by the shoulders, and thrust back 
into the blackness of the little room where 
he knew poor Hodges had been waiting 
with his ear close to the thick panels of 
the door. 


CHAPTER SIX. 
AN ATTACK. 


A FEW HOURS earlier, the two men 
would have asked each other eager 
questions as soon as they were alone to- 
gether, but by this time the hopelessness 
of. the situation had fairly driven all desire 
for speech out of them. Since their fate 
was no longer uncertain, there was no use 
in asking questions. Several minutes pass- 
ed before Hodges, who was sitting on a 
broken chair near the window, spoke. 

“T can’t make it seem real,” he said 
slowly: “Three days ago I was having m 
coffee and cigar in a Luxembourg hotel, 
reading the paper and wondering idly if 
any other nations would be foolish enough 
to mix in this Austro-Serbian quarrel. I 
was John Hodges, owner of a photograph 
gallery in Bayswater Road, London, going 
pleasantly home from a ten days’ vacation. 
Now I’m a condemned prisoner with about 
ten hours between me and the end of every- 
thing! And it’s all happened in. forty- 
eight little hours!’ 

“Do you mean they’ve threatened to 
ee you too?” Bob asked incredulously. 

o es.” 

“T don’t know what to say,” he con- 
fessed miserably. “If it hadn’t been for 
me, you wouldn’t have got into this.” : 

“No fault of yours,” 
quickly, then went on after a pause, “I 
don’t think I’m any more afraid to die 
than the next man, but I do hate to have 
it like a rat in a corner without a chance 
to hit back.” 

Bob sat down on the edge of a narrow 
bed on the other side of the room and 
dropped his head on his hands, staring 
thoughtfully toward the faintly luminous 
square of the window, through which he 
could just see the outlines of an uhlan on 
guard. His mind seemed to refuse to con- 
sider his own fate; he could think only of 
the other man. His brain did queer things. 
It showed him the picture of Hodges stand- 
ing in front of the rifles of a firing squad, 
but it would not bring himself into the 
picture. He felt that he must do his ut- 
most to keep up the Englishman’s nerve, 
so he began to talk, with no real faith in 
what he was saying. 

“T can’t help feeling that they’re merely 
trying to scare us into telling things that 
they believe we know,” he declared with 
assumed conviction. ‘They haven't really 
a shadow of excuse for doing what. they 
propose. It isn’t as though we'd been 
caught cutting telegraph wires or firing at 
German. soldiers,” ‘ 

“Hurd,” the other answered, after a 
pause, “I didn’t tell you everything that I 
saw during my flight yesterday and this 
morning. I didn’t speak of it back at the 
farm because I didn’t want to frighten those 
good people, the Benoins. In a *.itle village 
close to the Luxembourg frontier, I saw 


five peasants lying dead. They’d been shot 
es ermans. Do you know what their 
r) ence was?” 


“No. 

“They were inhabitants of a village from 
which a shot was said to have been fired 
at a German horseman who was beatin 
an old man with his saber. No proof, min 
eee just. a charge of guilt. had that 
rom a man who had seen it happen. I 
talked with him for a minute while I was 
pumping up my tire. Of course, there were 
no Germans about then.” : 

He stopped abruptly, t Bob had noth~- 
ing to say. It was still for a minute in 
the room, they could hear a _ mutter of 
voices from beyond the door, and the tramp 
of the sentry outside the window, 

Bob got up and crossed the room to 
the window. It was closed, but there were 
several cracks in the small pane of glass, 
and sounds from outside reached him: quite 
distinctly. He stood listening indifferently, 
his mind on other matters. He heard a dog 


‘bark, the deep-toned challenge of a sentry 


somewhere about the village, the wailing 
of a child, the stamping hoofs of a horse. 
Then suddenly he became conscious that 
through and over all these other sounds 
he heard something else—the steady whir 
of explosions from a powerful gasoline 
motor moving somewhere through the dark- 
ness. 

Almost at the same instant, there was 
a rattle of steel-shod hoofs, and two or 
three uhlans came pounding through the 
village. There were sudden cries of alarm, 
doors banged shut, people ran through the 
street, and from the far side of the village 
came five rifle shots in quick succession as 
a sentry emptied the magazine of his 
Mauser. And all the time the roaring motor 
sounded louder. 

“Tt’s an attack !’’ cried Bob. 

As he spoke, a chair was knocked over 
in the other room, and he could hear the 
German officer and his men hurrying out 
into the street. Rifles were now_cracking 
in a dozen different directions. Bob flung 
himself at the door, but it was locked on 
the other side. 


(To be continued in the November 
AMERICAN Boy.) 
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“frees. is what almost every 
boyand girl between three 
and twelve years of age is 
saying and wishing. 


The SKUDDER Car goes like the 
wind—ten to twelve miles an hour 
—easily operated by very small 
youngsters, by the shifting of the 
weight of the body from one foot 
to the other. 

IT WORKS on a double-ratchet, direct 
drive which cannot get out of order. It 
is also a coaster. It is ball-bearing with 
12 and 10-inch rubber-tired wire wheels. 
The steel frame is practically unbreak-. 


able and will withstand the hardest kind 
of service and rough treatment. 


PARENTS of boys and girls: The Skud- 
der Carnot only means the top limit of fun 
for your children, but it also means out- 
door air, better health, muscle building— 
robust, good natured youngsters around 
your home. 


The SKUDDER Car is sold by many of 

the best dealers throughout the United 

States—toy stores, hardware stores, de- 

partment stores, etc. There is no suc- 

» cessful substitute for the Skudder Car— 

’ as any boy who ever rode one can tell you 
—either in speed or hard wear or real 
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| WHEN SPEAKING of our friends, 


we 

usually like to call attention to their 
good qualities and impress upon our lis- 
teners that they are worthy of considera- 


tion, and so it is with Mr. S. C. Junco. 

The slate-colored Mr. Junco belongs to 
the family of Sparrows. I think we may 
justly say he is a cousin of Mr. Song Spar- 
row, Mr. Chipping, Mr. White Throat, and 
many others. There must be a strong tie 
of relationship between him and a class of 
birds belonging to another continent and 
country, the European or English sparrow. 

Mr. S. C. Junco belongs to the order of 
Weed Destroyers and ranks with our most 
useful species. He is not a summer resi- 
| dent in most of our states, but comes to 
us in the autumn, about the middle of 
September and remains until the latter part 
of April. The summer is spent in parts of 
Alaska, Alberta and Ontario, Minnesota, 
and-the mountains of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts. He comes about 
the time frost returns, and he remains dur- 
ing the winter. He is also known as a 
snowbird. His white under parts harmoniz- 
ing with the snow, his dark gray back shad- 
ing into slate on the head, and his breast 
harmonizing with the leaden color of the 
wintry sky, he is the very contrast to Mr. 
Blue Bird whose flash of blue, as he flies 
through the air, reminds one of the sum- 
mer sky above. While living with us Mr. 
S. C. Junco’s food consists entirely of weed 
seeds and a few dormant insects that he 
may chance to find at that time of year. 
He can be attracted by putting out hemp 
seeds and the crumbs of fried cakes, of 
which he is very fond. When the snow 
becomes very deep, covering up the weed 
stalks that usually protrude above an or- 
dinary snowfall, he is compelled to go on 
short rations. Then one can be of great 
assistance to him and all his tribe by going 
into the fields, stamping down the snow, 
making it hard and putting some seed on 
it for him. Whatever we may do in pro- 
viding food for our native birds in winter, 
they will repay us many fold by destroying 
noxious weed seeds and insect pests. 

We should never attempt to attract Mr. 


he paid small attention to his opponent as 
anything but a tackle. A casual blow with 
a knee he dodged. At a pull at his hair 
‘he smiled. But when Radford took the 
ball on downs, and his duty became offense 
and not defense, and Fisher began to devil 
him, the red wave began to rise. 

And Fisher was very rough. There are 
so many ways one player can “play dirty” 
with another, and Fisher knew them all, 
even as did Buck. Knee, elbow, hand, the 
sly pinch, the poke, the pull, the twisted 
arm, the hand trip and throw, the mean- 
ness, the underhandedness of beating the 
rules—they were all Fisher’s, and he used 
them all. 

The air became redder and more red. 
Angrier and more angry became Buck. He 
tried hard to keep his mind from the rough 
play and on the ball—but that vengeful 


spirit of “get even” was stronger than his 


will. 

| “T1J—T’ll get you in a minute,” he gasped 
to himself. “I—you dirty player! Just a 
minute—then I'll fight back. I won’t be 
deviled—-I will defend myself—I’ll show you 
I can fight—can fight—who was it couldn’t 
fight? 
thing—ah ! 

An aeroplane swam across the red mist. 
“Number 473—that’s it,” Buck said to him- 
self. ‘My friend Pollion, who died being 
brave. He didn’t fight back, because the 
attack might fail. He staked his life and 
/lost it gladly—for France. He played the 
game for the sake of the game, gave up 


|| the great stake—for the sake of the team.” 


Buck’s face cleared. The red wave dried 
up, blew away. He turned a smiling face 
to Fisher. “I nearly played your game for 
you!” he cried aloud. “Got you!” as 
Fisher lunged and Buck threw him. 

Outwardly the game was no different 
from before. Fisher still deviled, the teams 
still swung back and forth, the ball still 
stayed about the center of the field, with 
an occasional kick, once in a while a fum- 
ble, now and 
then a clean 
end run. But 
to Buck it was 
all different. 
Gone the feel- 
ing of revenge, 
the anxiety to 
“geet even,” the 
personal equa- 
tion. 

“7 - am 76 t 
just Buck, tac- 
kle! I am 
part of the 
team. I am 
flying for 
France and 
mustn't fight 
back. I must 
| play the game 
for the sake of 
| the soldiers in 
the line—” 

Buck’s men- 


Why couldn’t he fight—it was some- ings 
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S.. C. Junco into our dooryards unless we| | 


are quite positive that the neighborhood is 
free from cats. Cats are ranked as second 
among bird enemies, and Mr. S. C. Junco, 
like all of the Sparrow family, is usually 
found upon the ground or snow, thereby 
becoming an easy prey to the ever-watch- 
ful cat. He also loves to take up his abode 


under a brush heap or even under the porch || 
of the house, when he knows that he has) 


been made welcome by our hospitality... As 
the cat is a hunter by nature and will catch 
birds in preference to mice, it is only an 
invitation to disaster to put out food if 
cats are allowed to roam about at will. 

The cat question, like the English spar- 
row question, is a difficult one to solve, 
but I think all bird lovers are agreed that, 
while the cat is of some. use as a mouser 
and admired by many as a pet, its destruc- 
tion of birds exceeds its usefulness. If 
people think they must harbor cats, they 
should keep the animals housed, at least 
during the nesting season. If you should 
be so fortunate as to get some of the slate- 
colored juncos to take up their winter 
quarters under your porch, and if you can 
see and listen to them, you can spend many 
a cheerful moment, especially when they 
sing their “whisper song.” 

A few years ago I had the pleasure of 
visiting Mr. John Burroughs, the famous 
naturalist, at his summer Home, ‘‘Wood- 
chuck Lodge,” in the Catskill Mountains. 
While I was there, he took me out to the 
old hay barn where he has written many of 
his’ essays and showed me the nest of a 
slate-colored junco. This bird left its ac- 
customed haunts; and, instead of nesting 
on the ground, as is their custom, it came 
into this barn and built its nest in the hay- 
mow, only a short distance from where 
the great naturalist sat writing. Mr. Bur- 
roughs found, after the young had left the 
nest, that two of the eggs had been sterile. 
He took them out and showed them to me. 
Mr. Burroughs told me that this act of the 
bird, in nesting in the barn instead of in 


the field, was an event unheard of before, | 


among the juncos. 
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‘473 and the Red Wave 


(Continued from page 11) 


tal images were a mixture of football 
and warfare, but his face was set in 
a smile of victory, his football above 
reproach and his heart singing with happi- 
ness. Neither mean trick nor savage blow, 
underhand method nor torturing yank 
moved him. With a clear picture of num- 
ber 473, “who died being brave,’ and two 
weeks’ repression of violent football in him, 
through three happy quarters, Buck played 
the game of his life. And he ended the 
strangest afternoon he had ever spent with 
the ball on Schrane’s twenty yard line, a 
member of a team which had played and 
fairly outclassed a_ heavier, her eleven 
to a nothing-to-nothing standstill. 


SCHRANE COLLECTED in a cirele and 
cheered mightily for Radford. Radford 
strung itself in a line and made itself 
hoarse for Schrane. Mr. Galen, voice gone 
completely, waved his arms and made faces 
in the air, largely at Buck. But Buck for- 
got his presence, when Fisher ran from 
his place to offer his hand. 
“T played you mean ball. I. know it. 
You hook it like a trump. No hard feel- 


“This bump is right hard,” laughed Buck, 
feeling one tenderly. “But I didn’t take 
anything like a trump. Radford plays 
clean ball! You see, old chap—you won't 
mind my saying it?—the reason you didn’t 
win when you ought is that we fellows 
are taught to play for the team!” 

Mr, Galen, if he realized the incongruity 
of this proud, statement, coming from the 
Jad he had banished for thinking too much 
of “get even” and not enough of the team, 
gave no sign save a smile of intense satis- 
faction. 

When Radford yelled a hearty three 
times for their leader, Buck’s voice was 
loudest and strongest of them all. But in 
his heart he named his cheer not for the 
coach, but for “My friend Pollion”—for 
number 473, who had taught him forget- 
fulness of self 
as the funda- 
mental princi- 
ple of all team 
play. 
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Ten thonssdtenen 


without a puncture 


For 25 years, California’s veteran ama- 


teur bicyclist, Dr. F. §. Cate, has held 


a bicycle tire “‘clinic,’’ keeping accurate 
mileage records of 60 different tires, 
including the most widely known on 


the market. 


VITALIC 


BicycleTires 


Tougher Than Elephant Hide 


ran more than three times the average 
mileage of the seven next best makes. 
Vitalics scored more than 11,000 miles, 
over 2,000 miles better than their near- 
est rival. Vitalics, front and rear, ran 
10,000 miles without a puncture. 


The sturdy quality of Vitalic tires is 
recognized by leading manufacturers 
who use Vitalics as standard equipment 
on the following well known wheels: 


Iver Johnson Racycle 
Dayton Hudson 

Yale Flying Merkle 
Snell Miami 


Three great tires of the Vitalic line: 


Vitalic De Luxe is made of the choice of the 
world’s best rubber throughout its extra-thick 
tread and tube. Its two-ply motorcycle tire fab- 
ric is built of strongest cotton thread, triply 
twisted. Highest quality friction. V-shaped 
suction, non-skid tread. All white. $4.50 each. 


Vitalic Brigadier is a rugged, enduring per- 
former. Tough, 4-ply Egyptian fabric. A 
great favorite for long service at a moderate 
price. Black, heavy, studded tread. Extra 
heavy inner tube. White sides. Retail Price, 
$3.50 each. 

Vitalic Enduro—Egyptian fabric, 2-ply. Very 
high-grade inner tube and friction. Selected 
rubber throughout. White side walls and black 
block tread. Built for real service. $2.50 each. 


SEND TODAY 


for FREE Vitalic testing section and booklet, 
‘*Tougher Than Elephant Hide.*’ Please give 
name and address of your bicycle tire dealer. 
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came out of the hotel and sent his boys 
to sell papers, the crowd took after him and 
chased him up to his room and he didn’t 
dare come down until the town marshal 
'went home and put on his star and then 
|'escorted him to the train. Spragg never 
waited to see what became of his papers, 
but just went away from there as fast as 
he could. 

I don’t believe it was. exactly clear why 
the folks was so.turned against him, but he 
soon found out all right. 

Well,’ there was a mass meeting, and our 
folks adopted resolutions paying their re- 
spects to Eagle Center and to everybody 
that lived in it, and they vowed they 
wouldn’t have any dealings with the town 
or anybody in it. They appointed commit- 
tees and everything. Mark and the rest 
of.us were at.the meeting, and-we got busy 
| getting subscriptions... Civic. pride was. the 
tune we played. 

“Here,” says Mark, “is a paper all our 
own. It’s a b-b-better paper than Eagle 
Center’s. Yet you f-folks let an Eagle Cen- 
ter man come in here and sell that. paper 
of his, and you r-refuse to buy ours. Now’s 
the time to show them up. If you mean 
what you say, bay cut out that Eagle 
Center paper and dig down for a dollar 
'n’ a half to subscribe for your own.” 

That was the way he talked, and the 
rest of us took a leaf,out of his book. And 
it got results, too. That night we took 
more than fifty subscriptions, which was 
pretty good. We thought it had disposed 
forever of the Eagle Center Clarion, but it 
hadn’t. Anyhow it hadn’t disposed of. Mr. 
Spragg, who seemed to have got a grudge 
against us. He wasn’t much of _a news- 
paper man, but as an enemy he did pretty 
well, so we found out before we were 
through with him. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 


ud E’VE been sort of: neglectin’ Rock,” 
says I to Mark Tidd that evening. 

“We have been pretty b-busy,” says he, 
“but we better go out 
to see him to-mor- 
row.” 

“Fine; saya I, "2 
liked his looks.” 

“Man With the 
Black Gloves is. in 
t-town,’” says Mark. 

“When did you see 
him?” says I. 

“He drove in a 
couple of hours ago,” 

“Hm,” says I, “he’s 
'comin’ for some- 
thin’.”’ 
| =*Yes,”’ says Mark, 
as he wrinkled his 
fat face all up. like 
he was puzzled. 
“D’you, know,” says 
he, “that .we don’t 
even »know his n-n- 
name?” 
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The U. S. Government needs auto ex- 
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equipped with shower baths, reading 
and writing rooms, motion picture ma- 
chines and all the best and most mod- 
ern appliances to help make you an 
automobile expert. 
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motors, starting an lighting equipment; tire . kin find out,” says. in a year!’ she hissed, at_ last. says I. “If we only 


repairing; machine shop an 
arage practice, etc. Tuition low; 
oard and room $6 a week near 
school. Send for catalog and terms 
at once. 


he. 
So we went off to 
the hotel and asked 
questions, but we 
didn’t find out any- 


surely 
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The fortune teller was sending 
cold streams of horror down her 
victim’s neck, as she predicted the 


“That line on your palm tells me 


“Help!"’ gasped the victim. “It 
can’t be as bad as that?’ 

As. I said,’”’ continued the seer, 
“you will die in a year, but in what 


where p-p-pussy looked. See? That would 
give the direction to go. Go where she 
looked. If she l-looked south, walk south. 
If she l-looked north, walk north,” 

“So far so good,” says I. “Go on.” 

“The next looks easy. ‘Stop,’ it says. 
Well, ‘stop’ means to quit w-walkin’, don't } 
it ,? 


“Yes,” says I, “but. you're leavin’ out 
somethin’.”” 

“What?” says he. 

“Why,” says I, “the ‘Thirty and twenty 
and ten and forty-six’.” 

“To be sure,” says he. 
more, and so did I. 

“Maybe,” says I, “them figures means 
letters of the alphabet. A would be 1 and} 
B would be 2 and so on. Let's try it.” 

We did, but nothing came of it. It didn’t 
make a word of sense. 

“*Tain’t that,” says Mark. “But I'll tell 
you what I b-b-b’lieve it is.” 

“What?” says I. 

“Feet,” says he. 

“Whose feet?” says I. 

“Feet,” says he, sharp-like. 
Twelve-inch feet.” 

“Oh,” says I. 

“Yes,” says he, his cheeks flushing 4| 
little and his eyes getting all shiny with) 
excitement. “That must be it. It means) 
to start where the cat is and walk where) 
she looks thirty and twenty and ten and} 
forty-six feet. How many’s t-that?” 

“Thirty and twenty’s fifty, and ten is 
sixty, and forty-six is a hundred and six,” 
says I. 

“Good enough,” says he. “We're so far 
in no time at all. We f-find pussy, makin’ 
sure we got the right pussy, and we take 
note of where she’s l-lookin’, and we walk 


“Measure. 


that way a hunderd and six f-feet. . . . 
Then what do we do?” says he with a grin. 

“We stop,” says I. “It says it on this 
paper, but it didn’t need to. We're stopped 
anyhow by what comes next.” 

“What does comes next?” 

“ ‘Ninety degrees in the shade’,” 

“Perty hot,” says he. 

“Does it mean we 
got to look for a spot 
that’s as warm as 


says I. 


= that?” 
= “Don’t b'lieve it,” 
? says he. “No spot’s 


n-ninety degrees in| 
the shade around 
here always. To _ be 
any, good for what 
Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
got in mind, a spot 


to be ninety in the} 
shade. Or else} 
there’d have to be 
somethin’ to tell just 
when to look. 
If he’s given direc-} 
tions to find some- 
thin’, 
directions are good 
every d-day and 
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knew he was givin' 
directions,” says I, 
“we could get along 
better.” 

“As for me,” says 
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and didn’t register. 

Nobody we could find had ever spoken to 
him, and-nobody had ever seen him before 
a week or so ago. 

“Well,” says Mark, “we might as well 
give that up for to-night. I expect Jethro 
and the Man With the Black Gloves are 
havin’. a m-m-meetin’ somewhere.” 

“How about that puzzle?’ says I. “The 
one about where the cat looks and what 
color is a brick and all.that stuff?" 

“T- hain’t. l-looked. at it,’’ says he. “Let's 
see what we can make of. it.” 

He took it out of: his pocket and we went 
to his house and.sat down by. a lamp, 

““*Where pussy looks she walks,’ it goes,” 
says Mark, “ “Thirty: and.twenty-and ten 
and forty-six. _ Stop. . Ninety.degrees in 
the shade. In. Down. Across, What 
color. -is' a- brick? ~ Investigate. © Believe 
what tells the truth,.’, There she is,” says 
ihe. “If, you can see any sense to it, Bin- 


Wizard Repeating Liquid Pistol 


Aree ted Will op he 0) || ney, you've got~me beat.” ' 
moat vicious ‘dog (or man) | “Let’s-take it by chunks,” says I, “That 


ers en Tegel first sentence 


now. ‘Where pussy looks 


J Rhy \S=7 she walks,’ What's there to that? Any- 
pulli * = y hi 9 ; 
liquid. aN thing? 
“Huh!” ‘says he. “Huh!” And then he 


went to tugging at his ear and scowling. 
“Tf we knew what pussy he was talkin’ 
about ‘we might have some idee.” 
“But we don’t,” says I. ; 
“Binney,” says he, sober as a judge, but 
with a twinkle in his little,eyes, ‘I calc’late 
| you're right for once,: though how you come 
to manage- it J:don’t know. We sure don't 
know what cat’s bein’ d-d-discussed.” 
“Where she looks she walks’,”’ I says. 
“Oh, rats! It’s crazy.” 
| “Tf,” says’ Mark, “it means anythin’ at 
fall, it’s: givin’ a direction. . See?. If. Mr. 
Wigglesworth left a message and this is it 
why maybe, just for instance, he'd hid 
somethin’.- Eh? And if he hid somethin’, 
| why, he wanted somebody to f-f-find it, 
but he wanted that s-somebody tobe the 
right p-person.” 
“Yes,” says I, “but who’s the right per- 
son?” . : , 
“Rock,” says he. 
“How d’you know?” says I. 
“B-because,” says he, “it was Rock he 
" ss gave the p-puzzle to.” 
“All right so far,” says I. “But let's git 
back to pussy and what. she’s lookin’ at. 


PATRIOTIC PINS [E389 | Most likely it's a bird. Cats is gen'rally 


with school initials and class year. Red, Vow | lookin’ at birds,” 


White and Blue, slats aa “This cat wouldn’t be,” 
eS ee, tae would be 1l-lookin’’ somewhere’ definite, and 


it would keep l-lookin’. What would be 
the use sayin’ it at.all if the cat wouldn’t 
still be lookin’ where Mr. Wigglesworth 
wanted it to when we found her?” 
“None,” says I, “which makes the whole 
thing look crazier’n ever. A cat don’t set 
around eyein’ one spot permanent, even if 
it’s a mousehole. Cats move around,” says 
I, “‘and’ hain’t: to.be depended on.” 
“T’ll bet you this cat is,” says he. 
*“You’ve got some notion about’ it?” -. 
“Not much of one,” says he, 
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says he. “Iti 


; then,” says I, gettin’ 
a little sarcastic. 

While we were arguing about it there 
was a clanging and banging out in the 
yard like a dozen kids were knocking tin 
pans together, and we heard somebody set 
up a holler. 

“Hey, inside there. Hey, Marcus Aure- 
lius Fortunatus Tidd, are you at home?” 

“It's Zadok,” says I, and we ran to the 
door. 

Sure enough, there was old Zadok Biggs, 
the tin peddler, who was such a good 
friend of ours. Zadok was about half a 
man high and a man and a half wide, with 
the soberest, most serious-looking face you 
ever saw. He traveled all over the state 
in his red wagon, swapping tinware with 
wimmen for old rags. 

“Come in, Zadok,” 
he came. 

“Het? 


Mark called, and in 


says he, “my friend, Marcus 
Aurelius. Remarkable boy, remarkable 
name. Where’s your ma and pa? Extra- 
ordinary folks. No ordinary ma and pa 
would have picked out such a name. Live 
up to it,” says Zadok Biggs. “And there’s 
Binney Jenks, too. Howdy, Binney?” 
“Fine,” says I; “and how’s yourself?’ 
“Excellent,” says he, “or, to put it in 
plain language,’ very well indeed. What 
have you boys been accomplishing?” 
“We're runnin’ a newspaper,” says I. 
“At least Mark is and the rest of us are 


helping.” 

“Newspaper? Ha! Splendid! Moulding 
public opinion. I, Zadok Biggs, might 
have been a great editor, though nature 
fitted me to be a judge. What news- 
paper?” 

“The Wicksville Trumpet,” says Mark. 

“Splendid ! Extraordinary ! Are you 
making money? Do the folks appreciate 
. good periodical—paper is the commoner 
erm?” 


“Some d-does and some doesn’t,” says 
Mark. | 
“Ha! Not going as well as would be 
wished. Talk it over with Zadok. Tell 


Zadok your troubles, 
@ resultant benefit.” 

Zadok stopped and scratched his head, 
ane whistled ‘Yankee Doodle.’ Then he 
said: ; 

“How does a paper make money? Sub- 
scribers, says I, and advertising. I can 
trust you to get the subscribers. But ad- 
vertising—there may 
experience has not made you aware of. 
That you don’t know about, would be the 
vulgar way of expressing it. And Zadok 
Biggs knows of such advertising. It pays. 
There is money in it.” 

“Good,” says Mark. “What is it?’ 

“County advertisin’,” says Zadok. 


“Things the law requires the county to|| 


have published in a newspaper. Like ac- 
counts and audits and proceedings and | 
such. Advertise for bids generally, and | 
the paper that bids lowest gets the work. 
For a year, mostly. And now’s the time.” 

“Mostly goes to politicians, don’t it?’ 
says Mark. 

“Yes,” says Zadok, “but there’s an op- | 
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He thought some 


would always have || 


See? | 


I think those} 


Maybe there will be || 
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Hello there—Son, 


If you like 
Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping and Trapping, 
and stories and pictures of 
outdoor life and adventure, 
don’t miss this month’s issue 
of the NATIONAL SPORTSMaN 
MAGAZINE. It’s crammed 
from cover to cover with the 
sort of stuff you will sit up 

all night to read, besides a 
lot of valuable information 
about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp- 
ing and trapping outfits, 
and the best places to go 
for good sport. 
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Mrs. F.C. W., San Luis, Obispo Co., Cal., writes: ‘‘Thank you 
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Beginners send 2c stamp for Prospectus, 
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portunity for other folks—for Mark Tidd 
and his friends. If I was them I'd go to 
the county seat, and I’d see. the .county 
authorities and I’d argue with’’em. Yes, 
sir, and I’ll bet I’d get that business. I'd 
surprise ’em. That’s what I’d do.” 

“When is the contract g-given out?” says 
Mark. 

“Next week,” says Zadok. 

“Then,” says Mark, “you can expect to 
see Binney and me h-headin’ for the county 
seat about the day after to-morrow.” 

“Now,” says he, after he agreed with our 
plans, “is there a piece of apple pie and a 
glass of milk and a bed for me?” 

“You bet,’’ says Mark, so’we all had a 
lunch that Mrs. Tidd got for us, like she 
always does whenever anybody: is’ there. 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 


MAREK was around at my house whistling 
for me before I was through breakfast, 
so I gobbled down my last four pancakes 
and hustled out. He had another lunch as 
big as a trunk, so it was safe to say we 
wouldn’t starve before noon. 

About a half a mile from the Wiggles- 
worth place, we saw a buggy coming to- 
ward us like the horse was running away. 
But it wasn’t. A. man was’ driving,’ and 
When he saw us he 
pulled up so short he almost snapped his 
horse’s head off. 

“Did you see a kid,’’ says’ Jethro, “that 
looked like he was runnin’ away?” 

“No,” says Mark. ‘“What’s he runnin’ 
away for?’ 

“"Cause he’s a ongrateful little skunk,” 
says Jethro. “If you see any strange kids 
sort of hidin’ around, you tell me and I'll 
give you a dollar.” 

“Didn't know you had a b-boy,” says 
Mark. 

“He wasn’t mine. 
over him.” 

“Oh,” says Mark, “and he’s’ run off and 
you want us to help you f-find him?” 

Jethro didn’t say anything for a minute, 
but thought it over. Then he says to him- 
self something 
about kids being 4 
all over creation 
and seeing every- 
thing that goes 
on. After that he 
says to us: 

“You kids make 
a business of 
lookin’ for this 
runaway, and I'll 

ay you five dol- 
ars if you find 
him.” 

“Why don’t you 
advertise?” says 
Mark, and at that 
Jethro looked sort 
of startled. 

*‘*Look here,” 
says he, “no ad- 
vertisin’ goes. This 


I was sort of guardian 


a 


By 


is a Secret be- : head s-somebody’s 
tween you and 7 ah its cess ake chasin’ you hard. 
me. See? You most popular wri- Til bet Rock 
hain’t to talk ters in America toe thought Jethro 
about it to any- day) that he just was right onto his 
body or you don't couldn't have found heels. He didn't 
get »ne five dol- time to write another Se p for any-| | 
ars.” : Pad 
‘‘Mum’s_ the gS eng? load We cut straight 
word,’’ says ly interested in through the woods 
Mark. = American y read- to the river, but 
You report to Clarence B. Kelland. ers. Whenwecall- | Whén we came to 
me at Wiggles- ed for a Thankegiv- it we stopped, for 
worth’s house, ing Day story, he just dropped everything else we — t kno Md 
says Jethro, “if and wrote it—and evidently he had great fun whether Roc 
you find out any- writing it—almost as much as you will have went upstream or 
thing. ‘ Sy when you read it. down, or waded 
All right, The title of this special story is ““ The Sawmill across. ; 
says Mark, and = With the Plaster.” You'll enjoy it. He didn’t 
off drove Jethro. wade, says 
When he was In Tue AMERICAN Boy Mark, “b-because 
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gone Mark turned nt he don’t know 
and winked at : sor mnie this river. It 
Ficvnnvavenveevoenceencessenouesvcsvverscescenseescenvenvtaurtantagueencensesacsursescusuesorsueueeuceneusueententeaueeareaccusersareeceeceetserssntte l-looks like it 


me, 

“Hired by the 
enemy,’ says he. “Now there’s a way we 
ean get into the Wigglesworth grounds and 
house any t-t-time we want to without 
makin’ Jethro suspicious.” 

We ducked off the road and slid up the 
hedge. This time Mark was too interested 
in what was really happening to do any 
pretending about dukes or knights, so we 
just sneaked along like a couple of boys 
till we got to the arbor, and wriggle 
through the hedge. There was @ letter in 
the hiding place. It read: 

“Dear Friends:—I'm going away. I 
don’t like it here because Jethro keeps 
getting meaner and meaner and 
watches me all the time like I was in 
jail, and won’t let me do anything. I 
won't stand it. Jethro isn’t anything 
to me and neither is that man with 
black gloves that comes and scowls at 
me and asks a lot of questions. I'm 
going off to China or Florida or the 
South Sea Islands or some place, so 
most likely I'll never see you again. 

“T don’t know what I was brought to 
this place for. If anybody has a right 
to make me stay, why doesn’t he say 
so? I might as well be in jail. I 
guess I can earn a living all right. 
Maybe I'll go to Alaska and dig gold. 
Maybe I'll write to you some day. 

“Yours truly, 
“ROCK.” 

“Hm,” says Mark, “he’s g-goin’ a lot of 
places, hain’t he?” 

“Wisht I was goin’ with him,” says I. 
“The South Sea Islands sounds fine.’ 

“But it’s quite a walk,” says Mark, 
“especially when you think about crossin 
the Pacific Ocean to get there.” 

“He'd stow away on a vessel,” says I. 

“Shucks!”’ says he. “Rock won't get 
twenty m-miles from Wicksville.” 

“Bet he does,” says I. 

“Shucks!" says Mark again. “We got to 
f-find him, and I hain’t goin’ to look in 
Alaska nor Florida either.” 

“You hain’t goin’ to give him up to 
Jethro, be you?” 

“That,” says he, “is exactly what I’m 


goin’ to do.” 
“Mark Tidd,” says I, “I wouldn’t ‘a’ 
thought it. For five dollars you’d squeal 


on this poor kid that’s in a peck of trouble. 
Well,” says I, getting madder and madder, 
“you can hunt for him alone. I won't 
have anything to do with it. It’s a dirty 


trick,” says I. 

“T-look here, you saphead,” says_ he, 
“have some sense. I’m goin’ to git Rock 
back into Jethro’s hands,” says he, “but 
not to help Jethro. We got. to have him 
back here. How we g-g-goin’ to find out 
about him if he’s run away? Tell me that. 
There’s somethin’ mighty mysterious and 
important about him. Jethro and the Man 
With the Black Gloves hain’t d-doin’ all 
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A Thanksgiving Story 
Mr. Kelland 


ae oY ie know what He l-last,” says 
thd : e. 
itmeanstoboys ‘Must ’a’ been 


did. But not a sign had either of us seen 


just before supper time. 
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they’re up to just for fun, be they? Not! 
by a jugful. Rock had ought to have 
known b-better than to go sneakin’ off, but 
I s’pose he got l-lonesome. Poor kid! But 
lonesome or not, he’s got to come b-back.” 


I felt pretty silly and didn’t think of any- 7 


thing to say. 

“Come on and l-look for Rock,” 
Mark. 

“Where’ll we look?” 

“He’d git away from the road,” 
Mark. “He wouldn’t take the road t-to-. 
wards Wicksville, and he wouldn’t go the 
other way, and he wouldn’t cross the road 
and go s-south, because somebody might, 
see him when he crossed. There hain’t but 
one other way for him to go, and that’s 
n-north toward the r-river and the woods. 
That’s where he went.” 

“Sounds likely,” I says. 

“Tt’s sure,’ says he. “He got through 
the hedge and took a l-look and seen those 
woods right there. Then he made for ’em 
lickety-split.” 

“When did he go?” says I. “The letter 

says Mark. “Jethro 


didn’t say.” 

“This m-mornin’,” 
was all excited. Didn’t he act that way? 
Like he’d just found out Rock was gone? 
Sure he did. He acted like he was most 
r-rattled to pieces, and the first thing he 
did was to hitch a horse and go f-flyin’ off 
wild-like, just lookin’ for the sake of look- 
in’. Anyhow, Jethro hain’t got many 
brains. Yes, Binney, you can bet Jethro 
just f-found it out.” 

“Then,” says I, “Rock hain’t been gone 
more’n an hour or two.” 

“That’s how I f-f-figger,’’ says he. 

“Come on then,” says I. ‘“He’s got quite 
a start.’ 

We streaked it along till we got out of 
the field and into the woods, Maybe you 
think because Mark Tidd is fat that he 
ean’t move. Well, you'd get fooled there, 
for though there’s enough of him for two 
boys and their little brother rolled into one, 
he can get from one place to another about 
as fast as the next one. 

Right in the edge of the woods Mark 
stopped and pick- 
ed up @ cap. 

“There,” says 
he. 

‘Rock’s?” says 


says | 


“He was wear- 
in’ it when I saw 


when we an- 
nounce another story in a hurry not to 


by Mr. Clarence B. pick it up.” | : 
Kelland, author of P-panic, says 
the famous Mark Mark. “He got to 


Tidd stories. Me. runnin’ across the 


Kelland is so busy f-field and then 
with Mark Tidd,and got a e a rt. It 
with writing for works that way. 
me pend Evening Post, ney Pais ed t ne t 
and other big maga- site i eae ge 


zines,andbooks,and 
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¢ might be deep out 
there, and the current’s swift. He wouldn't 
tackle it.’ 

“IT guess not,” says I; “but which way 
did he go?” 

“That,” says Mark, “is what we got to 
f-find out. Maybe he didn’t come right 
an to the river at all, but I think he 

“Why?” says I. 

“To see if he couldn’t get across., He'd 
f-feel safer with a river between him and 
Jethro. But he didn’t cross here. It looks 
dangerous. Either he went up or down, 
and I think close to the water, searching} | 
for a place to cross.” 

*Tt’s perty soft along here for quite a 
ways,” says I. “Maybe we can find foot- 
prints.” 

“You go up,” says Mark, “and I'll go 
down. Holler if you f-f-find anythin’.” 

I went off like he said, pretending I was 
an Indian. Maybe a couple of hundred 
feet upstream I came on a place where 
somebody had walked right down to the 
edge of the river, because there in the 
mud were tracks filled with water. The 
place was tramped up quite a bit, and there 
were tracks leading back away from the 
river toward the bluff and the trees. 

I yelled at Mark, and he turned and 
came. 

We followed the tracks part way up the 
bluff, and then they turned upstream, go- 
ing along among the trees. Then, all of a 
sudden, they went up the bank again and 
turned right back downstream the way 
they’d come from, and then they went high- 
er till they came to a rail fence right along 
the edge of the bluff and among the trees. 
ah that minute we couldn't find another 
rack. 

“Huh,” ears Mark, after a couple of min- 
utes, ‘Rock’s all right. Know what he 


“No,” says I. “What?” 

“Got on top of the fence and went along. 
Maybe took off his shoes, because the t-top 
rail hain’t scratched up anywheres. Fig- 
gered he wouldn’t leave any trail. What 
with his doublin’ back and f-f-forth we 
don’t know which way he’s aimin’. Maybe 
he went up and maybe he went down. 
He’s a good one, all right.” 

“Too good for us,” says I, sort of dis- 
couraged. 

“Huh,” says Mark, like he didn’t like 
my saying that very well. 

“What'll we do?” says I. 

“Séparate,” says he, “like we did below.” 

“All right,” says I, and that’s what we 


when we met at the office 
Rock had just 
disappeared. 


of the duke, 
naturally up an 


(To be continued in the November 
AMERICAN Boy.) 
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“The golden days of ’49”’ was a time of wonder- 
ful expansion in our country. Toward the beck- 
oning West rolled thousands of prairie schooners, 
under the guidance of hardy Americans, who, in 
boyhood and manhood, were trained in marks- 
manship, and but for this our country could 
never have grown to its present greatness. 

This deep-rooted fondness for a gun has not died out in 
the heart of Young America, and never will. Today it is 
stronger than ever; the boy who wants to be a real Amer- 
ican, starts right with a Daisy Air Rifle—the best and 
safest rifle ever produced for a boy's fun and training, 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


The Daisy Pump Gun has the same modern pump 
action found in the highest type of modern sporting rifle. 


The Military Daisy follows. the latest, military lines, 
Both with carrying strap and 
ca 7 rubber tipped bayonet. 
repeaters Both guns are finished 

in blued steel, with turned 
walnut stock, and sell at all 
dealers for $3.50. Other Daisy 
models, 50 cents to $3.00. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
any Daisy model will be sent direct 
from factory on receipt of price, 
Send for descriptive ciroular. 


" DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
286 Union Street 
Plymouth, Michigan 
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Take Pride in Owning 
Federal Bicycle Tires 


Boys learn the value of 
good bicycle tires on their 
long jaunts into the 
country. 


The fall months are the 
most glorious of all for 
such trips. 


Be sure you have Federal 


Tires. You can get 
speed and they are sturdy 
and strong. 
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Football as Usual! 


Football—the great fall sport—will be as popular as ever this year 
and even more so for the boy. With universities and colleges giving up 
their training tables and schedules on account of the war, public attention 
will be riveted on school games. The American boy will be placed 
squarely in the football limelight. He will have to play football harder 
and better than ever to keep the sport alive and to keep himself 
physically fit and alert. 

For these reasons you boys will need the right kind of football equipment. 
You can play a cleaner and a harder game if you use a good ball and provide 
proper protection for your body. 

By securing subscriptions you can easily and quickly earn any of the 
premiums which we are offering below. Show your copy of THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY to your boy friends and tell them it is now more than ever the 

biggest, brightest, and best magazine for boys in all the world.” Tell them 
of the good things to come in these fall issues. By using the same “pep” 


that you do in football, you can secure subscriptions and earn these fine 
premiums. 


Remember this—the subscription price of THE AMERICAN BOY 
is $1.50 per year and all subscriptions you send must be NEW ones. 
Your own subscription or that of a member of your family, or a re- 
newal subscription, will not count. Order premiums by Number. 


Regulation Football 


Premium No. 374 


This is a regulation size football, made of extra 
heavy pebble grain leather, complete with rawhide 
lace and needle. Pure gum bladder, thoroughly 
tested. 


Sent postpaid to “American Boy” subscribers 
for 4 NEW yearly subscriptions; or for 3 NEW 
yearly subscriptions and 65 cents; or for 2 NEW 
yearly subscriptions and $1.25; or for 1 NEW 
yearly subscription and $1.75. Price of football 
alone, $2.50, postpaid. 


Champion Football 


Premium No. 375 
This is also regulation size and is made of good quality pebble grain leather. 
Strong canvas lining. Gray pure gum bladder. Excellent value and very durable. 
Sent postpaid to “American Boy” subscribers for 3 NEW yearly subscriptions; or 
for 2 NEW yearly subscriptions and 65 cents; or for 1 NEW yearly subscription and 
$1.25. Price of football alone, $1.75, postpaid. ; 


Some Football Ethics 


HERE WAS ONCE a time when team 
play was thought by many to mean that 
one side join together in “getting” a star 
man on the opposing side. They would 
take every opportunity to make dirty 
tackles and injure the opponent by jumping 
upon his neck or on other weak points. 
The time when this spirit flourished most 
was in medieval times when, probably to 
some of the readers’ surprise, the game of 
football was quite widely played. The 
“get ’em’” spirit and the extreme ferocity 
resulting in many fatalities probably made 
up the reasons for a_ proclamation of 
King Edward II, in the fourteenth century, 
forbidding the game in England. 
The old ferocity and perilousness have 
been replaced by the growing sportsman- 
ship in the teams of to-day. The ideas of 
team play and team solidarity have grown 
along with the increasing safety of the 
game and the salutary effects of the re- 
cent rules. 
Sometimes, however, the modern stand- 
ards have ruled in a game where a great 
many players have to be carried off the 
field. There was an instance several years 
ago when Yale defeated Harvard 28 to 0, 
and twenty different Crimson players par- 
ticipated. The men were not so much re- 
moved because of injuries as they were 
because of the “tackle-back” play which 
was used against them for the first time. 
Although there are many new ideas estab- 
lished since then, the principle back of 
that play may give boys an idea of how to 
use their brains in similar situations. Yale 
let the opponents charge as usual as soon 
as the ball was snapped; then 
the lines of attack were so ar- 
ranged as to cause the very 
charges of the opponents to 
put themselves in 
such a position as 
to make recovery 
of balance almost 
impossible, 
Team play is 
surely allied with 
the spirit which 
dominates a team. 
ao pee eed 
perfect a machine 
Football Pants a squad may ef- 
Premium No. 311 ‘ age oa thaunaaey ” 0 
, 1? make it run. And 
the more smooth- 
ly, certainly, and 
powerfully it 
moves, the great- 
er the chances of 
glory for the team. 


To play football in the right way, every boy needs a 
pair of good ‘“‘moleskins” or football pants. This pair is of 
exceptional quality and made of olive-drab colored can- 
vas; padded and quilted hips and knees, with quilted 
reed thigh effect. Sizes run from 22-inch up to and in- 
cluding men’s sizes, Be sure to give waist measure when 
ordering. 


Sent postpaid to “American Boy” subscribers for 2 
NEW yearly subscriptions; or for 1 NEW yearly subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents, Price of ‘“moleskins” alone, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Football Head Helmet A Shower Bath 


Premium No. 312 A BOY wants a shower bath, he can 
easily make one out of a sprinkler, a 
piece of rope about two feet long, a small 
pulley, a screw hook, and two boards about 
two feet and one foot in length. 
Fasten the boards to a wall or post as 
shown in the figure. Run the rope through 
the pulley and tie the ends to the spout and 


This Head Helmet is made deep and well padded after 
improved pattern approved by leading football players. Black 
artificial leather throughout, lined with white felt. Fur- 
nishes practical head protection. 


Sent postpaid to “American Boy” subscribers for 2 NEW 
yearly subscriptions; or for 1 NEW yearly subscription and 
50 cents. Price of helmet alone, $1.50, postpaid. 


Football Shoulder Pads 
Premium No. 313 


These shoulder pads are to be sewed into the football shirt. Made of gray felt 
with molded fiber shoulder caps and fiber stiffening on outside of pad to hotent 
collar-bone. 

Sent postpaid to “American Boy” subscribers for 3 NEW yearly subscriptions; or 
for 2 NEW yearly subscriptions and 50 cents; or for 1 NEW year pabecely ion and 
75 cents. Price of pads alone, $1.75, postpaid. Sas: = ee 


Morrill Nose Guard 


Premium No. 314 
The Morrill Nose Guard is made entirely of the finest rubber. It affords absolute 
protection to the forehead, face, nose, and teeth and is used by most football players. 


Sent postpaid to “American Boy’? subscribers for 1 NEW rs bscription. 
Price of nose guard alone, 75 cents, postpaid. ee 


Football Elbow Pads 


Premium No. 315 
Here’s a pair of good elbow pads that you can sew in your shirt. 
leather, felt padded. 


* Sent postpaid to “American Boy” subscribers for 1 NEW yearly subscription. 
Price of pads alone, 75 cents, postpaid, 


Football Knee Pads 
Premium No. 316 


A good pair of knee pads will afford excellent protection to a portion of the body 
so often injured in fast and furious playing. They are of the roll style, made of 
tan leather, with well stuffed rolls; wide elastic bands and adjustable center elastic. 

Sent postpaid to “American Boy” subscribers for 3 NEW 
yearly subscriptions; or for 2 NEW yearly subscriptions and 
40 cents; or for 1 NEW y subscription and 75 cents. 
Price of pads alone, $1.75, postpaid. 


Simple Device for Making a Shower Bath. 


back handle of the sprinkler. Hook the 
pulley on the screw hook and the shower 
bath is ready to be used. Have the bottom 
of the sprinkler about level with your head. 
A rope may be tied to the spout for pulling 
it down. If the sprinkler does not go back 
as soon as you let the rope loose, put a 
small weight in the bottom of the sprinkler 
or fasten it to the back handle.—Dennis 
Gunn, Texas. 


Made of black 


a 


Homemade Candelabra 


with its very meager furnishings; we 
had barely enough money te pay for our 
vacation’s food supply and indeed were 
counting on -piecing ‘out our bank account 
by the small income from odd jobs done 
for the summer cottagers near us. So we 
had no fund from which to draw for light- 
ing the cabin. We used for a time an old 
oil lantern borrowed from the groceryman 
down at the mouth of the canyon. The 
malodorous thing offended our nostrils with 
its nasty smell, consumed kerosene, which 
is more expensive than candles, and never 
furnished a light when and where it was 
most wanted; worst of all its sins, it was 
always permitting itself to be upset. So 
we brought up from the scrap heap in the 
bottom of a steep-walled gulch back of our 
cabin some ‘empty bottles. | 
Then my chum made from the material 
on hand an improved scheme of lighting. 
He had discovered by accident that by strik- 
ing the bottom edge of a bottle with his 
heavy jackknife handle at exactly the right 
angle he could crack off with an even edge 
the bottom of the bottle. Turning the bot- 
tle upside down, after inserting the cork 
snugly, he stuck a candle down into the 
neck of the bottle on the inside. We made 
this into a hanging lamp by weaving about 
the bottle a wire basket made from the 
bits of raveled-out, close-meshed wire fenc- 
ing found in the same rubbish heap that 


LETTERS FROM 
BROTHER BILL 


‘VARSITY SUB. Letters From Brother Bill, ’Varsity Sub. 


By Walter Kellogg Towers 
Premium No. 146 
For the boy who would know football, who would learn 
to play the gridiron game well, who would read a fascinat- 
ing story of a struggle for a play on a ’varsity eleven, this 
book is a treasure. We have just a few copies left. 


Sent prepaid to “American Boy” subscribers for 1 NEW 
yearly subscription. Price of book alone, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Now hurry up and get those subscriptions and earn 
some of these fine premiums before the 
other boy gets ahead of you. 


The Sprague Publishing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


WE BOYS OWNED a mountain cabin 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Football 


(Continued from page 13) 


For an illustration of most of the things 
advocated here, one occasionally can _ find 
a team which embodies many of the ideas 
expressed above. 

I have known especially well one such 
team of younger boys who had, in a way, 
grown up together. They had fumbled 
about in the sand lot elevens. Football 
had become part of their systems. They 
all knew very well the feel of the ball, by 
the time they had become sophomores or 
juniors in their high school, and they all 
understood each other’s peculiarities, the 
strong and weak points. They knew just 
where to add their own strength to a sec- 
tion of the fracas and just when they could 
be spared to strengthen other lines of de- 
fense or attack elsewhere. They formed a 
winning team, although there was no in- 
dividual who loomed up much bigger than 
the others. There was no dirty playing. 
By a conscientious and continuous: effort, 
any eleven men in the close relations of a 
grid squad find themselves able to under- 
stand each other very intimately and know 
how to make an almost perfect team play. 

These statements need not discourage a 
boy who knows little about football and who 
wants to learn. One of the best linemen who 
ever played on a team of a famous West- 
ern university eleven had played not one 
game of football till he was a sophomore 
in the institution. He was a born star. 
Now and then in high schools boys show 
up something like that. Of course, they 
are the exceptions. But any boy who is 
healthy enough and strong enough to et 
through a scrimmage safely should give 
a try-out at the game, not only for his 
team’s sake (for he might make a good 
player), but also for his own 
welfare, for football is one of 
the best builders of the body 
and of ability to think quickly 
and to play to- 
gether well. 

Thus one may 
get from the 
above an idea of 
what team lay 
means. A oy 
should never for- 
get that it may 
take on the larger 
meaning of sacri- 
ficing personal 

lory to the wel- 
are of the squad, 
of playing with- 
out one dirty trick 
against opponents. 
Be sportsmanlike 
first, last, and 
through every 
quarter. 
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HowTo Do It 


furnished the bottles. The lamp in its bas- 
ket was suspended from the rafter over- 
head by a woven chain of the same wire. 

A row of these lights down the center 
of the living room with one or two more 
swingin near strategic points, like the 
scrap of mirror before which we made our 
toilets, gave a better light than the solitar 
lantern. The colors of the bottles—a ric 
golden brown and a deep soft green soft- 
ened and mellowed the light into a thing 
of beauty. The lamps themselves were 
artistic and decorative both by day and by 
night. They were also comparatively safe. 
They contained nothing that was easily in- 
flammable. The candles seemed to smother 
themselves out for lack of air after they 
had burned down to the neck of the bottle 
so that the lamps were much less danger- 
ous than when the candles were set into 
the neck of the bottle in the old way. The 
hanging lamps were not easily overturned 
by the scufflings of romping boys. So at- 
tractive and effective was the little device 
that the small summer camp immediately 
absorbed the entire supply of bottles and 
wire from the scrap heap.—R. B. 


Locating Punctures 


P UNCTURES, which often “egy hard to 
find, are readily located by having in- 
serted through the air valves some colored 
and very light powder before the tube is 
inflated. A piece of ordinary dry blue 
about the size of an air rifle shot is ex- 
cellent for this purpose. Another handy 
and common way of finding a puncture is 
to inflate the tire and revolve it slowly in 
water. The bubbles caused by escaping air 
indicate the part of the tire which-has been 
perforated. ‘The first way is better, how- 
ores as water rots a tire—V. E. B., Mich- 
gan. 


Ornamental Watch Holder 


A WATCH holder for the watch on a desk 
is a great convenience for the busy 
worker, and many Y 

calendar devices are 

brought out which 

are no better than 

the one which I made 

from an _ ordinary 

spindle desk file, 

used for holding 

memorandums. With 


the aid of pliers, a 
very san — 
a = 
turned Out CORE Daman! 
Peer ea ok peas 6 cage s 


If you know an original, better way of 
2 doing something, write it, including a 
= rough sketch if necessary, and send it 
= to the How To Do It Editor, THE AMER- 
= ICAN Boy, Detroit, Mich. For acceptable 
E contributions we will pay One Dollar. 
= So many hundreds of contributions are 
= being received that those which are un- 
2 acceptable cannot be returned unless a 
= stamped, self-addressed envelope is en- 
= closed with them. 
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Motor Livery 


AFTER my father boty ek an inexpensive 
car recently, I soon learned to drive it. 
I had some offers to run a transfer, so I 
asked my father about it. We came to this 
conclusion: I was to run the transfer but 
had to pay for the gasoline and oil and was 
to receive one-half of what I was paid. 
I made a little money by taking the cashier 
of the bank around to the branch offices 
in other small towns. I also got a job 
taking some of the high school football 
team when it played in near-by towns. On 
one of these trips, I made fourteen dollars. 
I also used my “bus” in carrying the basket- 
ball team when it went for out-of-town 
games. The work being out-of-doors was 
healthy, and I learned a lot about autos, 
and earned a lot of money. —Winston K. 
Jofftrion. 


Salesmanship of Signs 


SIGN PAINTING or lettering seems to 
come fairly natural to a large percent- 
age of boys, I believe, so for those with such 
ability I have a good money-making sug- 
gestion, based on something which suc- 
ceeded for me, 

Four merchants, who depended somewhat 
on farmer trade which came to our little 
city, agreed to pay me three dollars apiece, 
provided I would paint signs advertising 
their businesses at several strategic points 
on fences along the main roads leading to 
town. So Saturday morning I started off 
on my bicycle with a brush and cans of 
black and white paint. Now as most any- 
one who understands sign painting knows, 
the chief thing is to get the tops and bot- 
toms of the letters even. This difficulty was 
solved for me because the fence boards, be- 
ing only several inches wide, made a 
natural top and bottom line for my letter- 
ing. or instance, one notice I painted 
‘Sempson Sells Slippers,.at St. Joe,” fitted 
very neatly along one long fence board, on 
which each letter was the width of the 
board, 

The letters were nothing to boast of, but 
they could be read and I acquired consid- 
erable speed. And, while the work lasted, 
I cleared several dollars a Saturday, be- 
sides being outdoors constantly, and at the 
same time learning more of the sign-paint- 
ing craft.—H. I. F. 


Investment in Tin Cans 


TIN has become so scarce and expensive 
that the government has been forced to 
limit the amount of canning done, in order 
to save the supply of the metal. Now I 
have a brand new idea with which I am 
going to make money. I haven’t made the 
profits yet, but from the evidence of numer- 
ous articles printed on the subject and the 
advice of some well-posted persons, I feel 
sure of success. As it is a matter of 
patriotism for American boys to help their 
country in solving the tin shortage prob- 
lem, as well as a sure thing in the matter 
of profit, I am revealing my plan here, 
Every tin can or any piece of tin of any 
shape or description, which I can find, I 
am storing in my cellar. I have a pair of 
tin scissors, with which I cut straight down 
the side of each can, flatten it out, and fold 
in the round pieces of the top and bottom. 
This keeps the metal shipshape and makes 


Make | 


| 
| 


it easy for wrapping in packages. I have 
heard that some concerns are already buy- 
ing up old tin, especially that in shape to 
handle easily, such as mine.—D. FE. C. 


Exploiting Apple Trees 


APPLE TREES abound in most parts of] 
the nation, but often many of the apples 

rot because the owners lack sufficient in- 
terest or time or help to use properly this 
excellent type of fruit. Certainly it is only 
helpful to our country in these hard times} 
of war and food scarcity to let no useful 
thing be wasted. Apples can be sold either 
from house to house, at grocery stores, or 
at apple driers or cider mills. : 
My father let me sell the fruit from his 
several trees one fall, provided I would 
keep some of the fruit in the cellar. I car- 
ried the apples in grain bags on a cart to 
an apple drier and. received several cents 
a bushel for my produce. Several neigh- 
bors then gave me permission to dispose | 
of their apples in a similar way, and 
thanked me to have the work done and} 
their yards cleared of fruit, most of which 
would have rotted. Incidentally, I found it 
wise to eat little or none of the fruit until 
the day’s work was finished, as too much 
stuffing makes a fellow feel lazy and he 
doesn’t get so much work accomplished. 
Finally I discovered an aged farmer and 
wife who owned a small orchard near the} 
edge of the town. They were too feeble| 
to pick the apples, but were very glad to} 
have me do the work provided I would! 
give them a fourth of the apples. From a 
few dozen trees I acquired about thirty 
bags of apples. An old drayman agreed! 
to cart my produce to town in return for 
two bushels of choice apples per load, and 
he made it in two loads. Thus in one 
tas ae I cleared nearly thirty dollars.— 
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College Pennants 


] LIVE near a college and go to a high 
school near-by. There is a great deal of 
spirit in the classes and most of them have 
arm bands. This gave me an idea. I bor- 
rowed some monev from Mother and bought 
felt of several different colors. I started} 
making and designing novelties such as 
arm bands, hat bands, neckties and pen- 
nants, I came to school with a new neck- 
tie with the-college letters on it and pretty 
soon I received orders from all over. Then 
I made monograms for our basketball team 
and have cleared, up to this time, $8.00 and 
expect to make much more. Any boy who 
g0es to high school, academy, or college 
will find, by just showing somebody a sam- 
ple of his product, that he will soon receive 
many orders.—A. J. A. 


Salvaging Zinc 


CALL at the various garages and get all 

the used dry cells I can. A few of the 
cleaner ones I revive with sal ammoniac or 
vinegar to work my telegraph and motor. 
The rest I split with a hatchet and ham- 
mer. I take out the paper, carbon, and 
electrolyte, and flatten out the zine, which 
I sell to the junk dealer. Users of dry cells 
are generally glad to have someone take} 
the “empties” off their hands.—L. Zellmer. 
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Beverly Tennis 
Racket, hand- 
made, selected 
ash, walnut 
throat, double 
strung 75 
center $] . 
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‘Everything to Help 


Boys, Get This Big | 
FREE 


The winner in any contest owes his success 
almost as much to his equipment as to his own 


Wilson Sporting 
Goods Catalog 


Motobike 


43 


Your G-me’’ 


A” 


New fall sporting goods 
catalog and Free book, 
*‘How to Play and Coach 
Football,’’ by John R. 
Richards, Coach at the 

niversity of Wisconsin. 


ability. Following this principle, Wilson Goods have been carefully designed 
by well-known sportsmen and athletes of long experience with the idea 
that they must help your game. They are Wilson from the time the 
raw materials leave the great Wilson & Co. packing plant until they 
are finished in Wilson factories under the supervision of experts. 


features, 


de lace, 


A5 Wilson Official 
Football 


Used an: 


J4 Wilson Offici 


snug fitting bottom. 
Basket Ball . 


The A5 Wilson Official Intercollegiate Football is 
oa rye te the genuine—nothing else like it—fully guaranteed, 
ade of selected pebbled grain leather, specially tanned, Each 
official Ab ball is stamped with the Wilson W, Pa 
with pure gum bladder, lacing needle and raw- 
hide lace. The ball with patented double-lining 


The J4 Wilson Official Intercollegiate Basket Ball. 
Made of finest and most carefully selected polive 
specially tanned, Has our patented dou 
speree complete with pure gum biadder, lacing needle and raw- 


Demand the Wilson and accept no substitutes, Thig ball 
was paoated by the National A.A.U. championship, 
indorsed by practically every prominent 
university and college in the country, Each 
Other foot balls $1 eachand up. Other basket balls $1 each and up. 
No, F-56, Football Shoes, Made of light selection of black 
—_ leather- McKay sewed full oak soles, Brown style cleats, 
bular laces, A wonderful value without a peer 
atthe price. Give size of shoe, 


B-74, V-Neck Sweater, medium weight. 
tory of high quality pure wool yarns with special 
gray, Davy blue, maroon and 
cardinal Special colors and stripestoorder, Each 


cked complete 


$7,00 


Each, 


rain leather, 
le lining feature. 


$10.00 


Per Pair, $450 


Made in our own fac- 


$5,50 


B74 V-Neck 
Sweater 


The Wilson Motobike represents the best and newest in bicycle construction and equipment, Double bar con. 


struction frame, New Departure Coaster Brake, 


enameled red. Sent on 30days’ free 
Write for catalog on Fishing Tackle, 


Camping Outfits ana Bicycles, containing 
full information on Bicycle sundries, 


43rd and Hermitage Ave., Chicago, III. 


Heavil; ided leather top saddle. Invincible tires. 
Handsomely enameled with four coats of French gray. YP ory 4 ‘4 


$38.00 


center of rims, mud guards and tank 


THOS. E. WILSON & CO. 

43d St. & Hermitage Ave., Chicago, III, 
{} Please send me your free books and illustrated cata- 
log of sporting and athletic goods, 

Find enclosed 8. for which please send me 

articles that are checked. 

|] Beverly tennis racket, weight... 

Ab Football. 


I 
t 
l 
! 
J4 Basketball. | 
I 
1 
t 


F56 Football Shoes, size__ 
B74 V-neck sweater, size 
Wilson Motobike, 


my Cenler, Mr. 
does not handle Wilson goods, 


Name 
Address 


ey 


ON'T let dangerous coughs and colds get a start. 
Ward them off with Smith Brothers’. Keep a box 
handy, always. S.B. Cough Drops are pure—absolutely. 
Nodrugs. Oneat bedtime keeps breathing passagesclear. 


The World’s Greatest Irrigation Dam 


THE ELEPHANT BUTTE DAM, at Elephant Butte, New Mexico, surpasses in. storage 

capacity any dam ever built. When filled, the 862,000,000,000 gallons of water 
it will store, is a volume of water great enough to cover the State of Delaware to a 
depth of two feet. The dam is 215 feet thick at the bottom and 18 feet at the top. 
A roadway across the top of the dam makes it also serve as a bridge. The lake 
created by this monster piece of concrete is 45 miles long and has a shore line of 
200 miles. The lake’s capacity is about twice that of the Roosevelt Dam of Arizona. 
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SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 


Here is the marvel of Toyland—the 
Penntoy Automat. Not only boys, but 
girls as well, and parents, too, will err 
this wonder-toy. 


The PENNTOY AUTOMAT 


is 22 inches high, strongly built of beautifully 
finished lithographed steel, free from dust, 
dirt and sand. orks automatically—can’ t 


get out of order. Put marbles in house at top 
start the cars, then watch the zip, speed = 
‘as- 


go with which they pass each other by, 
cinating, instructive—only $1. 


Every up-to-date toy and department store 
sells Automats 
DEALERS—Demand will be heavy—advertis- 
ing campaign already started. 
Write for attractive proposition. 


How to Make Money 
With an Oliver 


Many boys pay for their own Oliver Typewriters 
by doing work for others. Easy to learn—fine 
for school work—wins better marks. Then when 
you grow up typing is a decided advantage. We 
send you an Oliver for five days’ free trial—then 
you pay $3 per month if you keep it. You can 
earn more than it costs every year. Write to- 
day for our free trial blank, catalog and full 
ie Sis particulars. Boys every- 

$51 where are profiting by our 

liberal plan. 


29 The Oliver Typewriter Co. 

‘ 1847 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 

i Canadian Price, $62.65. 


) Railway Mail Servi 
| __Pays up to $1800 


ice a Positions for Women 
Pay up to “om 
neces | 
Pays up to $1 oom Pays up to aes 
seem | 
Up to $2190—$2500 Up to a0 gg 


TEAR THIS OUT — MARK POSITION (X) 


} Mail it to me, with your name and address. I'll advise Zoaltree) 

| about Civil Service examination and getting place on el ae a. 
| for early appointment. With my coaching I give guarantee 

position or money back, issued by Washington Civil service School 

2.296 protected positions under Civil Service: permanent 

. sure pay, short bours, regular promotions, annval vacations, 

Incle Sam, Learn all about it by Writing 

71040. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D, C. 


50 A MONTH BUYS A 


mds LC. SMITH 


Writing 


Perfect machines only, of 
standard size with keyboard of 
standard universal arrgnge- 
ment—has Backspacer—Ta 
pptors-ewo color ribbon—Ball 
construction, every 
— convenience. Five 
days’ free trial, Fully guar- 
anteed. talog and special 
price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 
310-231N. Sth Ave., Chicago, ll 


E TIME 


+ Bright, hustling boys can sell our 
25c specialty to all auto owners. 
Every buyer will help you make more 
sales. Good profit, Write today to 


Mr. Brown, 6911 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


$ 


wanted = ethway Mal Of Clerks. $75 to $150 Month 

Every second —full pay. Common education sufficient, 

Write TMMEDIATELY for Tiree fat of itions 

now easily obtainable; free sample examination questions and 

schedule showing dai dates and paces of .omning penmieesons oF 
e 


ranklin Ins 
TALKING MACHINES, 


BARGAINS NOVELTIES, GAMES, Etc 


Boys’ or Ay een a i 


ROLLER SKATES 
bearing wheels, metal toe ge —4 $1.98 98 
able to any size 
Others $1.45 up. Write for complete catalogue ‘A’’. 
PENNSYLVANIA SUPPLY co. 
DEF EASTON, PA 


aa MONEY for BOYS 
$10 to $25 aweek fn mushrootns in 


barns, boxes, etc. Markets waiting. 
Free Illustrated Instruction Booklet. 


HIRAM BARTON 
338 W. 48th St., New York 


Want to Swap? 


Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
and things to exchange. Send your ex 


BOYS WANTED 


to sell Flag Pins, Tie Pins, and other Patriotic 
Emblems, during spare time. No capital Saee sy 
Write now if you want to earn Spending M 


overnment 


SPORTING GOODS, 


Send .10 cents 
to “Market for 


Exchange,” 8 
~ Gives list of traders 


only an indication of the close assoc 


change list. | 
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The Stamp Collector 


Edited by WILLARD O. WYLIE 


Stamp Shrouded by Tragedy 


THE STAMP illustrated accompanying this 
article is the only stamp in the world 
that bears an inscription in Armenian char- 

acters, and thereby hangs a tragic tale. 
Cleanthis Zonaras, to whom we were in- 
debted for information concerning the new 
set of Arabian 


stamps, sends us 
the 10 paras, 
Turkey, and the 


particulars of a 
tragedy associated 
with the issue of 
the stamp. It 
seems that the 
engraving of this 
stamp was given 
out to an Armenian engraver when in 1914 
the Turkish Government decided to issue 
the pictorial series of that year. Anxious to 
see the language of his country on a stamp 
of a country recognized by the Postal 
Union, he took the 10 paras and engraved 
in very small letters the Armenian inscrip- 
tion, “Datch Gagan Garavarutiun,” under 
“Postes Ottomanes” shown on the stamp. 
The meaning of both these , inscriptions is 
the same, “Turkish Postage.” When placed 
under a magnifying glass the sparqere 
show up very plainly. 

For a year and a half the stamp. was 
used, until a post-office clerk discovered 
that the supposed line of ornament was 
really Armenian characters. The govern- 
ment took offense, the engraver was. ar- 
rested and sent to Asia Minor, where he 
met with a horrible death. The incidents 
connected with the issue of this atarer are 

ation 
of postage stamps with the pages of ‘his- 
tory. 


King Oscar’s Beard 


N INTERESTING STORY is told. in 

connection with the Swedish actor, 
Ferrasi, who was called upon to taker the 
part of Oscar the First in a play under 
that name at Stockholm, 
Sweden. The actor was’ or- 
dered by the director of .the 
opera to make up with a,full 
beard, but during one of the 
intermissions he hunted up the 
director and told him that 
Oscar the First never ore 
such a beard. “What kind of 
a beard did he have then?” 

To this Ferrasi replied, “Moustache and 
goatee, like Napoleon Third. 

“How do you know that?” 

The conclusive reply was offered, 
my postage stamp collection.” 

The change was made and at the second 


“From 


| performance the public noticed with aston- 
‘ishment how King Oscar had altered the 


cut of his beard. To stamp collectors it 
is hardly necessary to point out that Mr. 
Ferrasi secured his information by looking 
up the issue of Norway 1856-7. 


A Crude Stamp 


ONE OF THE really rare stamps and one 
of the crudest ever issued is the British 
Guiana 1851, 2c black on rose, same de- 
sign as the 12c which is illustrated here- 
with. The design of the stamp is similar 


There are four values in 
the set, 2 and 12c. The three latter 
appeared in + $60 and the 2c in 1851. The 
scarcity of the latter is accounted for by 
the fact that a new 2c was issued in 1852, 
only a year elapsing between the two is- 
sues. <A singular thing about this stamp 
is that although it was issued in 1851, it 
was not known to stamp collectors until 
1877, when a copy was found and te to 
the great collector, Ferrari. 

The stamps in this set were initialed 
before being used by an official of the 
Colonial Post Office at Georgetown — 
five sets of initials have been found. 
the stamps are type- 
set, there are several 
types of each value. 

The stamps were set 

and printed at the 
titice of the Royal 
Gazette, Georgetown. 
All values are ex- 
tremely scarce and 
command high prices, 
but to the 2c belongs 
special mention in that 
ggg * dee Bl 
air oO e 2c was dis- 
covered by an old lady in Georgetown who 
refused to sell it, but gave it to the pastor 
of a local church as an Haster offering. 
Offered for sale, the pair realized $1000. 
It was later resold for $3000 and is in the 
Duveen collection. In 1897, another pair 
of the 2c sold for $3250. Should a copy 
of this stamp come on the market now it 
would realize not less than $2000. It is one 
of the rare stamps in philately. 


to a pee 


Continental Bank Note Issues 


ws eh fade mmo-ee a our study of the 
S.. issues of 1870-73 begun re- 
cuaaes with illustrations showing the differ- 
ence between the National Bank Note is- 
sues and those printed by the Continental 
Bank: Note Company in 1873. The collec- 
tor will do well to take the other set of 
illustrations and compare each value with 
the corresponding illustrations shown here- | 
with. The differences will be readily ap- 
parent a can be noted 
as follow 
1c—A. ‘little dash in 
the ball of white at the 
left of, the numeral. 
2c—A. small diagonal 
line under the scroll. 
3c—In the left ribbon, 
ver part heavily shad- 


ee0—The four vertical 
lines at the left of the} 
ogy are heavily shad- 
ed. 

Je—Two small curved 


lines, as plainly indi- 
cated, 
10c—Curved line in 


lower end of scroll. 
12c—Both balls of 
figure 2. crescent-shaped 


appearance. 

15c—-Lower 
making a V. 

These secret marks, as they are called, 
were made on the plates by the Continental 
Bank Note Company in order that the work 
of this firm might be distinguished from 
stamps printed by the National Bank Note 
Company. 
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75-Months o/der *han 
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are 


Non-Smoker. 


Out esata eg 7OO0- Ghent taki9g "Hi bhest 


Henors” - 


Five are Smokers - the + he igety- 


Five are Noo-Smokers. 
Harvard University Llecords show +hat 


for Fifty 


Sas ese is the head of hrs class, a/tpou 
Frvre our sista os (CSR) studepts use 


rvree 


years past got one tobacco user 


“$0 
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H. W. McCAY, 910 East 56th Street, Chicago, illinois MMMM MMMM 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
ALL DIFFERENT PERSIA 
A most = hoe A hee packet of 


25 Secinteetei ans FREE 


if you send only 25c for 6 tod age to MEKEEL’S STAMP 
WEEKLY, Portland, Me., Williard O. Wylie, editor. All thé 
news about proms: forgeries and reprints. Thousands of 
| stamp bargaino. Save dollarain buying advertised bargains. 
6 Months for 25c. and Any One ot. These: 


| 50 Norway-Den. 60 diff. Sweden 
| 25 diff. Persia 200 diff. forei, 60 diff, Asia 
50 diff. Spain 25 diff. Can 60 diff. Japan 


Bolivia, 1894, lo to 0c catalog Wo. Unused. 
Transvaal, 1395, 6p unused catalog 40c. 

Bolivia, 1894, 100c unused catalog 50c. 

Nicaragua, 1878, Scott's No. 10, 5c catalog 60c. 
Transvaal, 1893; %d on 1 sh, No. 145 catalog T5c. 
Nicaragua, 1878, Scott’s 11, 0c, catal og Tbe. 
Panama Maps, 1906, 1906, Scott's 181-2-3-4 catalog 93c. 


10 Issues for 10c. and Ono of These Premiums: 


60 diff. U. 8. 42 Japan 101 diff. forei 

30 Sweden 20 Denmark 8 Mex. rebels 
5 all different Canadian and 10 

Rare Stamps Free nals with Cctsiceue free “Yost, 

names ond tiers tree. W of two stamp collectors. Large w' nae 

for e offer these t ins, cheapest 

ever ered, no a ro stampa. alike in ft? set, all different, fine co 

tion. Postage 2 R Japan, 6e; 100 

7 Siam, 15c; tO Ania, Tre bits ile,'10c;'4 Malta, be; y AES ey 6 

ct) ; nfo: 40 16 alts, Te} ape 7 berate adc 10 Ceylon, 16¢ lbc; 8 Ha- 

weden 
ieaecmes uly Ys a ce, oe: i i i ena 


TNUSED STAMPS FREE 


All diferent, including Guatemala, Para- 
ay, etc. Postage 2c. Peerless 
Write for our Free Album Offer. Liste Free. 


? 0” FISK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
500 fine foreign, including 


. STAMPS— “Mexican War, Salvador, 


\ incl. Officials, Guatemala, China, etc., only 
O cts. Bost Approval Sheets 60 to 80% dipoount, 
4j7We give Valuable Extra Presents 
7 Big 120 page catalog free. WE BUY STAMPS. 
- HUSSMAN STAMP Co., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SPECIAL SEASON OPENER 


10 anim gtpmes Pay N. to State Revs. 
var. 
1 ‘Anke. i Bolo 


CLEVELAND STAMP CO., Cleveland, oO. 
Successors to Robert Haynes Stamp Co, 


J pho Santen 


All 
for 


10¢ 


ly 


New 


Edition 


The International Junior 


Fostage Album of 472 pages Iilustrated with facsimiles of 
ao for stamp collections of all countries up to 1917. 
| Ota le at nearly all book stores. Or send direct to us. 
| $2.00. Shipping weight 6 lbs. Forwarding charges extra. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY, 127 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. City 
Mixed U.S. old 


500 & new Stamps, 13c 100 Diff. Precancels,nice, 
$1.00 1908-12-15, each, 100 Mixed Precancels, 
$1.00 Parcel-Post, each, 22c | 50c 1908-12 each, fine, 
2,000 Peelable Hinges, 50 Diff. U.S. old & new, lac 
Approvals of be av, P.O. Bargain Lists Free. Write 
tos RB 


ILAS W P. O. Box 102, Medina, Ohio 
beat Foreign Stamps FREE 2c return 
to hold 1,200 stamps I5c. 100 Variety U.S. 


100 Diff. U.S. old & new, 25c 


: 


» for 


Stamps for 25c. 100 Ass’d unused Stamps 220, 
FREE including Newfoundland, China, 
‘ high Spee neuen vat he applican 

or our grade approvals nd 2c stam: 
return postage. The Pal Stamp Co., Dept. A, Milf 

| J STAMPS FREE! 4! diferent. 

Postage 
Large Album, l5c. 100 Var. unused 
Illustrated Album 45c. List FREE of 
each. Agents 50 per cent commission. 
QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
ST AMPS } 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
00 Bargains and Cou- 
dates, names of countries, etc., Se. Bigger ones, 12c, 
24c, 00c, $1.75. Lllustrated catalog of stamps, all nations, 
| 12e. Agente 50%. Direct importers; album manufactureré. 


MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
stamps at lc. 1000 stamps at %o 
tionary, list of 
pons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St., Dept. 12, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ali 1 Plank flame (ham. 
1000 Faultless hinges 
for 1 set Honduras, 2 var., unused. 


leet Nicaragua, 2 var., unused. 
leet French Colonies, 2" var., large. 


1 0c 1 perforation gauge. 


OHIO STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


ARS e AMPS % 25 — different ae ie 


= 


§ al different Trans- 
vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 


STAMPS 58 Peru, Cuba, Mexico, 


Ceylon, Java, etc.. and Album - - 
1000 finely mixed, 2505 65 dif.U.8. 25; 1000 hinges 
be. Agents wanted. 50%. List Free. I buy stampa. 
C, STEGMAN, 6946 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


See. 
ock Island, © Illinois 


8 All Different — Malay 
8 Giger). Bolivia, China 

- 58 ship), Mexico, etc; Be 
an ee and Perforation Gauge, all for 
List Free. PAYN STAMP CO,, 
‘Wellington St., Los Angeles, California. 


All Different Foreign Stamps, 
including China, Japan, Siam, eth 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Peru, Turkey, 
etc. 15 cents. Set of Cuba, cat. 17 
cents free to those applying for packet. 

| PEQUOT STAMP CO.,P.0. Box 85, Bridgeport, Conn. 
ES 


S-3 


business. Write for a selection of 
- dendy Allegheny approvals at 50% disc. Ref. 
- J. Schmidt, Drawer H., Oakland Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Different Foreign Stamps 


including Honduras, Mexicc, China, Peru, 

Australia, t, J » Chili , Argen- 

ey me eer 
oyal Sta ompan 

48 N. 51st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8c; 10 Blank Approval Books to 
to hold 100 stps 18c. F.E. THORP, RP Nowmich AY 


Boys and Girls Earn Christmas Money 
Send for 25 yas PA AGRS. Foch pack contain- 


ing 46 Socks, Corl an eSell for 10 
sah Wire oki enh ished at Mee 
CHRIS CARD CO.., Dept. np Boverts, Maes. 


October, 191 7 
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Trench 


(Continued from page 9) 


and massed artillery it would be suicide 
for the cavalry to attempt a reconnaissance 
before the trenches. And what is even 
more to the point, the aeroplane now does 
the scouting, and makes futile any attempt 
to screen the infantry from observation by 
placing cavalry in front of it. 

Formerly the cavalry protected the flank 
of an army, followed up the retreat of the 
enemy, and covered the retreat of its own 
infantry. Swiss neutrality, backed up by 
the very efficient Swiss Army, guards one 
flank, and the British Navy watches the 
other. Retreats of a character where 
horsemen can operate are rare indeed. So 
a considerable part of the cavalry regi- 
ments have been dismounted and sent into 
the trenches. ‘Their past training makes 
them especially suited to outpost duty, and 
trench raiding. 

The Americans already in France are 
finding it just as hard to adopt modern 
methods of trench fighting as did their 
Canadian neighbors who went before them, 
The Yankee soldier has been trained in 
fighting on the plains, in the Philippines, 
and in Mexico. He is not used to fighting 
in a seven-foot trench, taking great pains 
to stay under cover, and he doesn’t take 
kindly to it. He wants to swarm out over 
the top of the trench and rush the enemy, 
disdaining all cover. The Canadians felt 
the same way about it and thousands of 
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Training Our National Army 


The American 

- Cantonments 
and Train- 
ing Camps 


By VERNE E. 
BURNETT 


FEW MILLION BOYS in Europe 

who were between fourteen and sev- 

enteen years of age when the war 
began are now serving their colors. It is 
possible that a few million Americans who 
are now too young to come under the Se- 
lective Draft Law for the first National 
Army will be in the shadow of exploding 
shells before the catastrophe of the ages 
ceases. So it cannot be said too often that 
it is well for the youth of America to 
prepare. 

Most boys’ organizations and hundreds of 
thousands of boys individually are begin- 
ning to fit themselves for the great service 
which they undoubtedly will be called upon 
to render to the nation. One of the best 
ways a boy can equip himself for the pos- 
sibility of entering later on into one of the 
¢oming national armies, is to understand 
something of the first National Army, 
which enters the cantonments and training 
camps this autumn. He should know some- 
thing also of the problems our troops are 
contending with on the plains of France. 


Reserve-officers’ Camps 


RESTO! And out of the several train- 

ing camps appear before us about thirty 
thousand new officers for the first National 
Atmy. For three months they sweated and 
marched and practiced with bayonets and 
rifles, while most of the country was still 
hardly aware that the nation was at war. 
The thirty thousand are declared compe- 
tent to train the recruits for the coming 
legions which are to battle the kaiser. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wolf, the commanding 
officer at Plattsburg, has stated that he 
would rather command a regiment officered 
by these young new officers, than to. handle 
an organization with officers from the reg- 
ular army, as it is constituted at present. 

“These youngsters who have been com- 
missioned,”’ says the officer, “are practically 
all college men. They are at the pliable 
age when they are willing to learn from 
the more experienced regulars. They have 
nothing to unlearn; furthermore they have 
been accustomed to working at least ten 
hours a day. They must remember, how- 
ever, that their test is coming when they 
begin their work with the National Army.” 

Favoritism or pull did not creep into the 
handing out of commissions to these young 
officers. They were the rich and the poor 
alike. Even a nephew of Fresident Wilson 
was among those who. failed to receive a 
commission. 

The same principle will work in the sec- 
ond officers’ training camps, which opened 
at the end of the summer. From what was 
learned by the commanders of the first 
camps, these young men are likely to be 
even better prepared for their duties in the 
National Army. It will pay American 
boys to watch them, 
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PHOTO BY 
Reserve Officers at Bayonet Drill Before an “Enemy” Trench. 


Fighting 


them threw away their lives before German | 
machine gun and artillery fire during the} 
early months of the war, because they were 
too brave, too daring, or too foolhardy to 
take cover. 

So, too, the Yankees will likely be hard 
to hold in check when the time comes. to 
advance. It will: be difficult for them to 
advance at a slow walk, and harder still 
to stop at the first trench when it seems 
that they might just as well go on to the 
second, 

Every Yankee, like myself, who has 
served, or is serving with the Canadian, 
French, or British forces, is more than 
anxious for the American forces to get into 
the battle line. Those men who were 
risking their lives for democracy could not 
understand why the United States would 
not join them against Germany. With the 
strain of the great conflict upon them they 
were likely to lay it to cowardice, or a 
conviction that we were interested only in 
making money. 

We know that the soldiers who _ fight 
beneath the stars and stripes will add new 
laurels to their fame. We know that they 
will again prove themselves brave and skil- 
ful fighters. We know that they will short- | 
ly make the flag and fame and name of 
our country mightily respected among the 
nations of Europe, where it was too little 
respected a year ago. 


State Troops Learn Go- 
ing Over the Top. 


The Cantonments 


EE A CANTON- 
MENT, if you live 
anywhere near one 
of these monster 


the first great army 
of about six hundred 
thousand conscripts. 
It is a splendid sight 
to come over a hill 
from a city near one| 
camp I am especially 
familiar with and 
see those great yel- 
low flanks of the 
camp stretching for 
three or four miles— 
just about as far as 
the eye can reach— 
over the farm lands. 
Here and there in the model city for 
soldiers waver huge columns of yellow| 
dust hundreds of feet into the _ blue 
sky. The great pillars move along slowly, 
and you can tell that there are _ sol- 
diers drilling at those points. Elsewhere 
there arises smoke as from some manufac- 
turing center, And below, if you are close | 
enough, you can see that it comes from| 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE. 


PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE. 


The Harvard Trainin2 Regiment Digs 
Trenches For Practice. 


near the mess halls, or the power plants, 
perhaps. You may even approach near 
enough to make out the yellow brown 
masses of infantrymen marching, ‘wave 
upon wave. The thrill that is likely to 
take hold of an American looking upon one 
of these camps is a high feeling of patriot- 
ism that one can (Concluded on page 49) 
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Get the Bicycle Bug! 


FREE — the beautiful green gold 
stick-pin shown here! It costs you 
nothing. Fill out the coupon below. 


HESE are the days when 
bicycle riding is a real 
pleasure, and you'll find that 
a spin on the road is a double 
pleasure if your bike is equipped 
with United States Tires—the 
GOOD tires. 


Twelve different types from 
which to choose the one that 
fits your needs. 


Get the Bicycle Bug! Fill out 
the coupon NOW. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
1790-C Broadway, New York 


: Fill Out Tear Out == Mail Today ————, 
‘UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, 1790-C Broadway, New York. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful green- 
gold bicycle bugs free. 


Address 
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Namie of Nearest Bicycle Dealt. <aics:t-sc.-sj.chs-cceccvescdheossectbovssoconeorsstaferseddeesseengeescenbepboosmuceeve 
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About Birthdays 


NE MILLION American 

boys have birthdays 
in October. Also ever 
other month. Christmas 
and the Fourth of July are 
holidays that belong to 
everyone. Buta boy’s birth- 
day should be recognized as 
his own day and signalized 


with appropriate presents. 


HAT COULD BE more 
appropriate than a sub- 
scription to The American 
Boy? 
ON’T YOU KNOW some 


They are fast and made to last; they 
are quality tires of which any 
well 
value to his 


boy can 
Lgl add - 

icycle, w' new or old. 
Choice of six different styles, all with 
distinctive non-skid exception 
Rollfast Road Racer.— $2.50 to $5.00. 
Demand Roltiasts and, dow 


an ans real 


you'll be the ‘real thin 


’ 
your dealer can't supply Rol 


D.P. Harris Hdw. & Mfg.Co., 24-26 MurraySt.,N.Y. | 
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opeElectrical BOYS! 
Experimente Here is THE electrical 


Dabbler and the 
‘*How-to-make-it’’ fiend. 
Chuck full of experi- 
mentsandthe latest elec- 
trical doings. Non-tech- 
nical—in plain English. 
Foremost authority on 
Wireless in United 
gery poche es ie TY 
90 big pages, over 
articles. "One copy will 
convince you. 

At all News Stands 15c 
$1.50 a year. (foreign $2.) 


Send 25c for Three Numbers 
The Electrical Experimenter 
231 Fulton St., N. ¥. City 


magazine for you. For 
the 
TRIC E 


FIRING ELEC 


boy who will have a 
birthday soon? Since you 
enjoy The American Boy so 
much, you know he would 
enjoy it. Tell him about it, 
and make him want it. Then 
see his parents and suggest 
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MONEY AND FUN GROWING 


MUSHROOMS 


pote here’s a wonderful easy chance to 
™ make money. Grow mushrooms. It pays 
‘a month in and month out, costes little to 
start; grow fast. Grow them in sheds, 
cellars, boxes, etc., in spare time. Mush- 
rooms sell at big prices. Start right—learn 
expert eth Sen for free illus, Pare 


“TRUTH ABO MUSHROOMS, ay. Tella all about it 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 430, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 


they give it to him as a 
birthday present by sub- 
scribing through you. 

If you follow this course you soon 


can earn through us all the presents 
you want. 


Watch for Our Premium Announcements 


The Sprague Publishing Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


BOYS EARN $5.00 A DAY 
SELLING THE GREAT AMERICAN SONG 
i Pledge Allegiance to My Flag 


Send a dime for sample copy, and particulars. 
AKCADIA MUSIC CO., aterson, N.d. 


SPECIALLY PRICED 


Postpaid 
Name Engraved 
FREE in © 
23-kt. Gold 


For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


they last, ‘Thin model design with photo frame, trans. Pe 

don card, Ju18 calendar and, loine Jeaf [gd 
‘6 : nox ma ea. = 
Packed in handsome gift box, wi engraved card: 
a! Be — Rog Aare eg only $1 ($10 Doz.) 
re) im al on, r 3; 
Gay received. Tl strated catslog FREE. dy ane 

. OF 8 


A: Landa & So 


AME Ie 
ns Co., Mirs., Dept. A-1, Chicago 2 
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Lenabs Mount Birds ; MMMM | 
Boy Successes 


Write Today for 
Free Book 


Manages Big Store 


Cras eney ts Yor Ole OHN LEWIN is an American boy who 
HisMounted Specimens has battled with the handicap of having 


received only a few.years of schooling, and 
through pluck, hard work, and study of 
business methods he has become the man- 
ager of one of the largest retail grocery 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Boys’ Schools 


HEY are reliable and 
trustworthy. The litera-. 
ture of each one has been 
examined and found to be 


felt that, as manager, he should dress in 
keeping with ,the’.dignity of his position. 

Paul’ has. been’ manager for _ several 
months now, and his work has been satis- 
factory to the people of Beeville as well 
as to’ the company. He has been able to 
handle the business of the company and 
to increase it through his willingness to 


° o a 

( yREAT pleasure and big profits 
in this business, Lasily and quickly 
jJearned by boys and young men, Our lessons 
teach you to mount and stuff all kinds of birds and 
animals, to tan furs, make rugs, robes, etc. Thousands 
oft boys among our ettudents. We want you to join, 
fiens and vell them for larse prices, and make BiG PROFILES. 
Sefuntineng and tony ef the veotiren, : 

Write for them today. Don’t delay but send RIGHT NOW, 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy "€37,Eiwond Bide. 


lew Book 


How a lazy boy 
= finally makes good. 
Read this fine new book by 


HAWLEY WILLIAMS 


It’s about a shirker who cares for 
nothing but football. What happens 
when he is expelled from school and 
compelled to shift for himself makes 
up a story that will hold you absorbed. 
Colored pictures $1.35 net at all book- 
| sellers. 

Write teday for illustrated catalog 

Agpleone ew Books For pd 
D. Appleton & Company, Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Send For Literature About The 
AUTO -WHEEL Convertible Roadster 


The most wonderful boy’s wagon in 
deg and it’s a real Coas' Turn the 
. it’stwo by 
. Don’t 
ention names of three 
and we will also send you 
Address, 


* 


BUFFALO SLED CO., 125 Schenck St., 
In Canada: PRESTON, ONT. NN Tonawanda, N. Y¥. 


‘Book on Signaling 


Write today for book that tells about oppor- 

tunities in the profession of Signal i 
nesting. en needed. Learn how ‘ 
get ing that you need to fill the bi. 


$125 to $300 a Month £53,553 
you just the information you want. Write. 
DEPARTMENT OF SIGNALING, Dept.1637 
1810 Wilson R swood Sta..Chicago 


If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 
and like to draw—you should study 


COMMERCIAL ART 


” Leading Art Managers—the men who 


know—recommend us and employ our 
students. We will tee to make you 
puccess at home in your spare time 
or in our resident school— or eve’ s 
Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 

COMMERCIAL ART ape m 


719, 116 So. Michi A Cc 


G Good memory fs absolutely | 
» essential to success,for Memory 
1I is Power. Test 
your memory! 4 will 
* Beers iyou prea Copy~ 
emor, n neentra- 
~ Pree iustrated book 


Dickson Memory School Tous. Heatst Bldg, Chicago 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Commencement Manual, full of new ideas, B evry 
helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, 
Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large catalog 
free. T.S.Denison & Co., Dept.59 ,Chicago 


History i. World 


AT A BARGAIN 


@ and easy terms 
us Caen es below. 
plainly, and 
OU BO) plondid illustrations 
lybe the work ia written. 


EWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 10- 

GaN 140 So. Dearborn St. Ehicago. il. “id 
latory ‘of the: Worlds Sunt wvie ne tal particlass ef tur 
special ofier to American Boy readers. ss pr 


eeeccecsecee cessesenes 
Address.. 
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| mar 
| started in as a cash 
| boy with the D. M. 


| was eleven years 


'the ins and outs of 
| the retail trade and 


| politeness and at- 


‘le, and he: tried» hard to understand all 
| branches of the business. 
ireading helped somewhat to replace what 


ihe reached an earning age, the boy began 


/sages and between times went to school. 


‘ager gave him an opportunity to send and 


serve the public. 

Although the manager's: job at Beeville 
earries a salary of approximately $100 a 
month, Paul is’ not through climbing. He 
is studying -hard during his leisure ‘hours 
with the idea of preparing himself for even 
better positions in the future’ 


stores in his state. 
John was obliged to leave school and go 

to work when he a 

was only ten years 

old an not yet 

through the gram- 

grades. He 


Welch & Son store 
at New Haven, 
Connecticut. That 


Expert Farming 


THRIFT and business enterprise are para- 
mount in the news’ about: a bey who, 
upon an initial five-cent investment, has 
put himself halfway. through college ‘and 
expects to complete the course at’ his own 
expense. He owns a _ herd. of fifty pure 
bred, registered, Duroe Jersey hogs, and 
has money at interest besides. sa 

His story would not make a dime novel 
“thriller,” because he did: no ‘spectacular 
“stunts,” and: he did not get the’ best of 
everybody because he knew more than older 
people in the business. But he did exer- 
cise common sense, he was full of energy, 
and willing to work, and he learned through 


ago, and he has 
worked for the 
same firm ever 
since. But he was 
not satisfied to go 
on just accepting 
what might happen 
to him. He dug in 
and made every 
minute of his time 
count. He studied 


learned how to 


build up the busi- InChargeofaFewDoz- the advice and experience of others and 
ness, among other en Clerks Older used his brains to apply what he_ learned. 
things. developing Than Himself. One day when Robert Nelson was 4 


freshman in high school, in North Yakima, 
Washington, he picked up the local news- 


tentiveness to customers, 
paper and noticed that among the an- 


No job seemed too hard for him to taék- 


mittee, was the offer of a 
for the best sheaf of wheat exhibited that 
fall. There were other prizes offered for 
different grains, but this one interested him 
especially... He was living upon.a ranch, 


Night-school and 


he had missed by his lack of day school- 
ing. He covers a great deal of ground, to 
use a baseball term, although he is rather 
small in stature. He sees to it that the 
store is kept shipshape and things neat 
and efficient. 

The Welch store occupies a building of 
five stories besides the basement, and a 
force of between twenty-five and thirty 
clerks is necessary to serve the customers. 
Last January, when the firm saw fit ‘to 
choose a new manager, the only man who 
seemed just: right for the place was the 
youngest clerk in the establishment. Thus 
John Lewin became the new manager with 
a large salary and in charge of the services 
of men old enough to be his father. 

“From the time Johnnie came into the 
store as a cash boy,” said Mr. Welch, “he 
has. found nothing too hard to tackle. He 
has always been faithful, painstaking, en- 
ergetic, and ambitious to learn the intri- 
eacies of the grocery and provision business. 
We have always known where to find him. 
He may look like a kid, but he is right 
there with the goods just the same,” 

The duties as manager are ‘many and 
various. He must see that the throngs 
of customers receive prompt and satisfac- 
tory. treatment. He must know the buying 
and selling price of every article in the 
store and must anticipate unusual demands 
for certain goods, keep in touch with the 
wholesale market, and help extensively in 
the buying. He also has to oversee the 
appearance of the store—that everything 
is neat and arranged in the most attractive 
and practical manner. In all these things 
the boy manager has made good. 


¢ He Has Won Almost Enough Prizes 
to Start a Trophy Store. 


and its various industries 
formed the basis of his play. 
to be a ranchman. 

He ran to his father with the announce- 
ment, and was told that it could do no 
harm for him to try; although a little late 
in the season to plant grain. With the 
promise of a small piece of land for his 
experiment, he dashed off to town where 
he bought a five-cent package of blue-stem 
wheat. 

In order to win a prize, 


had always 
He wanted 


Young Telegraph Chief 


PAUL FAHR, fifteen years old, is man- 
ager for the Western Union Telegraph 
Company at Beeville, Texas. He is the 
youngest telegraph manager employed by 


the company. Advancement has not come he knew that 


he must do the best work possible. He! 


advised with his father; got his ground into 
fine condition and planted his seed, taking 
the best care of it that he knew how to 
provide, Later he planted other grain 
crops and took great care of all of them, 
hoeing daily and irrigating often. 

His “farm” prospered. By the twentieth 
of September, when the fair was held, his 
corn was fifteen feet high, with long, full 
ears. Other grains were tall and well de- 
veloped, but the blue-stem: wheat was his 
chief joy. It was taller than himself, and 
had wonderful heads. 

The various crops were harvested and 
exhibited. His wheat took first prize and 
won for him the coveted hog. Iso some 
of his other grains won cash prizes, At 
the close of the State Fair, the exhibition 
of grain was sent to San Francisco, where 
it won a gold medal for the North Yakima 
Commercial Club. The main part of the 
exhibit was Robert Nelson's. 

From this beginning, he commenced to 
raise hogs, studying the subject carefully, 
giving it his best efforts, and working un- 
tiringly to make it as successful as his 
“farming” had proved. And he succeeded. 
He had the advantage of his father’s en- 
couragement and advice, and also had the 
use of such land as he needed. 

He soon began building up a herd which 
was recognized as being of superior quality. 
He exhibited at State Fairs, at Interna- 
tional Live Stock Shows, 
tional Duroc Jersey exhibitions. At all of 
these places he won prizes, some being 
large sums of money, while others were 
silver trophies. His awards of this char- 
acter, if put upon display, would outrival 
a jeweler’s show window. But he does not 
keep them on display. 

After finishing high school, he entered 
the State Agricultural College. During his 
first year there he was chosen superintend- 
ent of the swine department and was given 
full charge of all feeding experiments. 
This was a position carrying a salary, He 
also was made one of the judges of live 
stock at the State Fair. x 

He attributes his success to three things: 
good foundation stock, culling, keeping only 
the best and marketing the others, and 
plenty of feed. There is another point 
which is indicative of the character of his 
work throughout, and which is here given 
in his own words: “Square dealing is a 
big point and perhaps the biggest one of 
all. Give real value in any animal you 
sell. Don't dispose of an animal that you 
would not buy at the same price if you 
were in need of him.” And then he adds, 
“There are no secrets in the pure bred hog 
business. Start with good stock, breed for 
the ideal; feed, cull, and work, and you 
are bound to win out.” 


He Is Receiving $100 Per Month, and Is 
Working Hard for Something Better. 


to him without a great deal of study and 
effort on his part. His father died when 
Paul was only a year old, and, as soon as 


to add his earnings to the family purse. 
At twelve years he became a messenger boy 
in the telegraph office at Beeville, but he 
didn’t confine himself merely to the work 
for which he was paid. He delivered mes- 


When there were no messages to deliver, 
Paul read what books he could find and in 
addition learned the Morse telegraphic code 
and soon surprised the operators in the 
office with his knowledge of telegraphy. He 
showed such a willingness that the man- 


receive messages and to learn the details 
of the office clerical work. 

Last April when the former manager de- 
cided to make a change, he recommended 
the boy and Paul was appointed manager 
by the higher-up officials, who had heard 
of his good work. The appointment came 
as a surprise to Paul, but he accepted it 
and immediately went home and donned 
his first pair of long trousers because he 
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nouncements made by the State Fair com-| 
pure bred hog} 


Send for new catalogue. 112 Takoma Ave., 


| Military. 


| Catalog. 


and at the Na-/| 


truthful. When you choose 


a school from those advertised 


in these columns you know 
that you are choosing a re- 
putable school. We urge that 
if possible you choose a 
school from those advertised 
in THE AMERICAN BOY. 
In that way you can be sure 
of the character of the insti- 
tution you attend. 


men are always in demand. The 


Electrical F222. School, with its well 


equipped shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified 
to give a condensed course in Electrical 


Engineering 

Every detail taught. Actual construc- 
tion, installation, testing. Course, with 
diploma, complete ; 


In One Year 
24 yeare’ reputation, with over 2000 

young men trained. 25th year opens Beptomber 26th. 

ashington, D.C. 


NE young man says, after a course at Bradley, that | 
“it was the best investment that he ever made when. | 
he spenttwo cents for stamp to send for catalog o 
the course in watchwork, jewelrywork and engraving.” 
He is now in business for himself as leading jeweler 
of his town, has a stock of $15,000 all paid for, and all 
this due to the above investment. 
What othera have done you can do, Addrese a 
letter to BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL, and get our latest | 
book telling you all about it. 


BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL, PEORIA, ILL. 


*4e 
ilitary Heademy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Be chatmed with the stirring activities of military fife, ed the | 
f splendid athletic requtee. High scholastic record, Rated an 
Address, Box 21-K; Delaticld, Waukesha, Wisconsia, 
2 ’ A kesha, Wisconsin. 


St. Zohus $B 


DE VEAUX SCHOOL 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

Preparatory. Catalog sent on application. 

WM. S. BARROWS, - * 
of manly boys. 


PEDDI Military Drill. 


Prepares for college and business life. 
rates. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 10-Z, Hightstown, N.d. 


i 
ee —_. Zatablished in 1867, 
Porter Military Academy— "sree? 2 8s 
18 states and 4 foreign countries represented. Military 
science taught by officer detailed from U. 8. Army. Thor 
Send for catalog. 


ough preparation for college or business, 
REY. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Box X, 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Offers athorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
Under Christian masters from the 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Write for catalog. Address Box 160, 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mereersburg, Pa. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


In the Valley of 
Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000, Prepares for College or 


for college or business. 
great universities, 


Equipment modern. 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System, 


Scientific Schools. Military training. Gymnasium and Atb- 
letics. 26th session opens September 18th. $300. 


CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


> Here he bas his own 
The Young Boy’s School. ii2.02 ps ne see 
grounds and shooting gallery. The military training is 
especially adapted to interest the young boy. A)] sports— 
healthful location. Buildings remodeled and refurnished. 
FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Major Charles M. Duncan, Box 107, Freehold, N. J. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


School with national patronage. 


catalog address Box 50, T. M. I., SWEETWATER, TENN. 
A School on a Farm Where 


The Interlaken School * 2772". he bone 


Pre for all uni’ ities, Th h instruction in Lan, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany. Theoretical principles 
Pres el ieee work, Boy government under men counselors, 


8. 
Headmaster, Box 114, Rolling Prairie, La Porte Co. 
‘Chicago Representa‘ ive, Kenwood 4875. o., indiana 


THE TOME SCHOOL—* line to the Secretary 


will bring information 
about this great national boarding school, about its scholarly 
| faculty; about its buildings and grounds, which have cost a 


million and a half dollars; about the fine type of Tome boy. 
A Separate School for Little Bays. PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


7ith year opéns September. $100,000 residence hall. Efficient 
masters. Small units. Boys’ personality directed. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. 
Moderate rates. Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 
Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Culver Military Academy 


The catalog describes the famous Oulver militarysystem, 
the 500-acre campus on Lake Marinkuckee, the superb 
array of buildings. Send for a copy. Applications 
must be filed now to insure entrance in 1918 and 1919. 
THE REGISTRAR, CULVER, IND. 


Ohio, College Hill, Box 28, (near Cincinnati) _ 
Ohio Military Institute 225)., ’oue 
drill subordinate to academic work. Lower school 
ye gel boys. Certificates admit to colleges. 
etics. 


Headmaster. 


For the all-around education 
Athletic sports. 
60-acre campus. 
Moderate 


Address 


Happiest and finest boys 
in the land, Prepares for college or business. Brick buildings. - 
Full equipment. Flat rate $490 covers all expenses. For 


my. Theoretical p: ples 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 


aa a ae 


: October, 1917 
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This Boy Fertilized With Clover and 
Made Profit While Doing It. 


HEN I WAS a youngster up in New 

England and was given twenty-five 

cents “all my own to spend as I 
liked’” and admission to Robinson’s Stu- 
pendous Two-Ringed Circus, a dime always 
went for the side show and a nickel for a 
long cold glass of pink lemonade and an- 
other dime for two bags of peanuts, one 
for the elephants and one for myself. And 
in those days I used to munch the pesos 
and try,.to keep one eye on the lady in 
pink tights on the white horse in the first 
ring and the other eye on the clown jump- 
ing through the paper. hoop in the second 
ring and at the same time wish that I 
lived down where the peanuts grow, so that 
I could have all I could eat. 

After I had fished the very last peanut 
and blown up and “busted” the bag, I 
would wonder how it would seem to go 
right out in the field and pull up peanuts 
and eat until it was time to go to bed. 
I didn’t know then that they had to be 
roasted. 

This year I thought of all those boy- 
hood longings as I traveled through the 
South and got acquainted with a lot of 
‘peanut belt boys. The peanut market is 
governed in Norfolk, Va. That belt ex- 
tends through Eastern Virginia and down 
the coast of the two Carolinas and into 
Georgia. There is also a “belt” in the 
Tennessee flat lands and another in Texas. 

Those peanut belt boys are interesting 
chaps. They fish and hunt and play ball 
and swim in the muddy creeks (and wash 
the yellow mud off in the springs after 
they come out) and have as good a time 
as any boys anywhere, despite the fact that 
it is terribly hot down there in the middle 
of the day in summer and you can’t see 
a hill as high as a giraffe’s ear. 

But those boys are hustlers. This talk 
about the indolence of the Southern chaps 
is nonsense. I wonder how many boys in 
other sections of the country have done as 
well as Gordon Grizzard, of Greenville 
County, for instance? Gordon is sixteen 
years old now. He is just starting in at 
the agricultural college to become a scien- 
tific farmer. You couldn’t hire him to go 
to the city to live. He has several hundred 
dollars in the bank, a hundred dollar type- 
writer, and a Ford car. And he earned all 
this from an acre of ground which he 
planted to peanuts during the past three 
seasons, 


UNCLE SAM has been getting deeply in- 
terested in his boys, especially in the 
sons of his farmers, during the past few 
years. Through the Department of Agri- 
culture he has organized all over the coun- 
try from Portland, Maine, to Portland, 
Oregon, and from California to Key West, 
all sorts of clubs for boys, such as corn, 
potato, hay, vegetable, pig, and other clubs, 
Not long ago peanut clubs were organized. 
There were county agents appointed and 
local demonstrators who went about and 
got the boys into the clubs and taught 
them how to compete with other boys with 
their acre of ground. 

Each member hires an acre of ground 
from his father or guardian and plants it. 
Down in the peanut belt they plant the 
acre to peanuts. I met a farmer near 
Waverly, Va., who told me something about 
it. “I reckon I was rather hard on my 


Peanut Boys 
By JUDSON D. STUART 


Norfolk, Virginia, Governs the Peanut 
Market.. Here’s One Elevator. 


Peanuts Sprout From the Stems. Nodules 
(Rich With Fertilizer) Cover the Roots. 


boy,” he said, “I told him he could have 
the acre but he had to plant his peanuts 
Same as I did. The good old-fashioned 
way was good enough for me. Well, sir, 
he did and he didn’t get nowhere. All the 
other boys beat him. Last year I let him 
go ahead and watched him. He followed 
the government instructions about planting, 
and, while I only got thirty-five bushels 
from my best acre, my boy got sixty-five, 
and it didn’t cost him any more at that. 
Then again, instead of selling right off at 
$1.50 a bushel, as I did, he held on to his 
peanuts until this spring and he sold those 
sixty-five bushels of peanuts for $2.30 a 
bushel! I’m going to take lessons in pea- 
nut growing from my boy this year.” 

This boy won one of the Beechnut Gash 
prizes, given each year to the winners 


among the club boys by a northern pack- ines 
The LANDON SCHOOL arta'Cartoomnec 


1437 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland,O. 


ing company to encourage them to grow 

more peanuts, as the demand is greater 

than the supply. The government doesn’t 

give cash prizes, but certificates of merit 

to the winners, and the money they make 

‘ane their good crops more than repays 
em. 

In the outskirts of Emporia I met Ed- 
ward Williams, age twelve. He was cut- 
ting the clover from his acre. : 

“T thought you were a peanut club boy?” 
I said. The boy grinned. $ 

“I am, but I planted clover first to fer- 
tilize the acre. Clover is a legume and 
there is nitrogen on the roots which I plow 
into the ground and the soil is fertilized.” 

“What did it cost. you to plant the acre 
to clover?” I demanded. 

“Ten dollars—” 

“Expensive fertilizing—” 

“Not very, sir, You see I sell it for $30, 
so I really get $20 for fertilizing my acre. 
Last year I got a first government prize 
and a Beechnut cash prize. This year I 
am going after more prizes.” 

Away out in the country from Emporia 
I found two young chaps, Clarence and 
Eugene Allan, eleven and thirteen. Last 
season after they had paid their father 
rent for the two acres and deducted the 
cost of the seeds and paid for the hire 
of the mule for cultivating and planting, 
they dame out with more pocket money 
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BOYS—DO A PATRIOTIC DUTY 


Make 100% in Cash for Yourselves 
Send $1.00 for 8 of these songs. 
(25 cents each). Everyone sho! 
promote Americanism in America. 


NYE & LAPEY, Publishers, 291 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Read BLUE-BIRD 


Bird Study and Conservation 


1010 Euclid Avenue 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


A High School Cours 
In Two Years 


complete, and simplified high school course that 
you can finish in two years. 
requirements. Prep 
the faculties of universities and ac 


Write for booklet. Se: d le 
ins cna alt ie a —_ your name and address for our book 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-1637, Chicago, U.S.A, 


Are Gathered? 


Tk. peanut is a very curious plant! It tastes 
like a nut! It belongs to the pea and bean 
family! It ripens in the ground like a potatol 


When peanuts are ripe, the earth is plowed 
away on each side. Then the plants are pulled 
out with a great big fork. 


The plants are then put around poles in | 


rows to dry. When dry, the nuts are picked, 


from the dried plants. 


But the nuts have to be cleaned a cor many 
times before they’re good enough for Beech-Nut 

‘Peanut Butter. They must be cleaned of every 
grain of sand, and every trace of shells and red 
skins, so that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will always 
be sweet and smooth. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is fine spread on 
bread, on crackers, or on toast. Ask Mother to 
get you a jar today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N, Y, 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
ATTENTION! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


Copyeight tha_By 
We LAPEY, 


and, at the same time | 
} 


Sell them for $2.00 
‘sing this song to 
end today to 


The publishers give their profits to War Relief Work. 


lessons. 


or letter 
ola today | 
dg., Omaha ” 


Free book. 36 pages, 600 designs. 
Special designs made when de- 
sired. Save retailer's profits. 


Published in co-operation with 
The Cleveland Bird Lovers Association 
and devoted to 


$1.00 a Year, 10 Cents a Copy 
Agents Wanted 
Address, Editor BLUE BIRD 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Learn in your 
own home, Here 
is a thorough, 


eets all college entrance 
by leading members of 
emies, 


No obligations. Write today—now. 


TAMMERERE 


will be interested to learn of the foremost 
institution of its kind in the United States, _ 
Write THE LEWIS SCHOOL today. 
Est. 22 years, 47 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Illustration 
one-half 
actual size. 


OU may have these 


splendid knives for 
sending in new yearly 
subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN BOY. 


Premium No. 399. The Boys’ Com- 
bination Tool Knife is 34¢ inches 
long, with a stag handle. It has one 
cutting blade 25 inches long, and 
also a combination screw driver, bottle- . 
opener, pencil sharpener, insulation 
scraper and wrench. 

Sent id to “‘American Boy"” subscribers 
for Z new yearly subscriptions. Price of 
knife alone, $1.25, postpaid. 


Premium No. 400 is the Boys’ 
Favorite Easy Opener Knife. It has 
a large cutting blade 24¢ inches long 
and can be opened by a twist of the 
wrist. Impossible to injure finger 
nails, The length of the knife is 35¢ 
inches. It has a stag handle, nickel 
bolsters and is brass lined. 

Sent ies to “American Boy" subscribers 
for new yearly subscription, Price of 
knife alone, 85 cents, postpaid. 


A renewal, your own sub- 
scription, or that of any mem- 
ber of your family does not 
count toward any premium. 


Illustration one-hal, 
actual size 


The Sprague 
Publishing 
Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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To prevent skin-rubs, cal- 
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luses, blisters, etc. Just the \ 
thing for the man in khaki. N 
a | 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. \ 
NEWSKIN CO., NEWYORK \ 


HELPS you (3 


(9 
FUR ANIMALS 
Trappers will make big ¥& I 
money this year. Fursare in ¥* FUR’ 


ceed. ee paces : % 
oon, Mink,Opossum,Skun y 
« Muskrat andotherkinds \ MONEY 
are plentiful. Many (\ \ for 
Ly animals are. good ¥ YOU i 
os, * VY food, U.S. ap-{s | 
‘euaks Wp proved recipesfree. @3 \\ 3 Y, 
7 Melp Book Frees\k ; 

fy Tells how to trap; traps j 

GF and baits touse; how to pre- 

pare ekina neat highest 
prices, and describes latest trap- 

in: devices, including the new f 
Brbo. Shows pictures of all animals in colors 


supply catalog. ALL FREE—WRITE fouaye? 
F.C. Taylor FurCo., 755 Fur Exchange Bldg, St. Louls, Me, 


oT RAP rs 


MORE MONEY 


FOR THE FURS YOU TRAP 


The largest fur house in 
_\ the world needs your furs, 
_\, \ We pay cash. Write for 
RAPPERS§ Our new price list on Race 
*’ ¢ coon, Muskrat, Skunk, Opose 
8 other Furs, 


a 


4 after year because they 
q "get more money and a square 

deal. Our new book will tell 
Kae how to trap—shows the dif: 
«/ ferent furs in beautiful, natural 
: colors — gives the game laws 
array ‘on steel traps, smokers, etc. Send 

or it today—FREE. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
200 Funsten Building St. Louls, Mo, 
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BE BY TRAPPING 


IS FURS 


any boys make 
$50.00 to $100.00 
each season by trap- 
ping furs and ship- 
ping to Hill Bros. Fur Co. 
—“The Fastest Growing 
H Fur House in America.” 
Wepayhighest pricesand 
WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 
Over 300,000 satisfied shippers sent us ALL 
their furs. Try us—let us prove our claims 
toyou. Send for FREE Fur Price List, Trap- 
per’s Guide, Game Laws, Supply Catalog and 
iculars of our $250.00 Cash Prizes FREE 
trappers only. Write TODAY. 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 


301 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 


LURIT 


it WII Attract All 
AnimalstoYourTraps 
Send 25c in stamps for a 
large trial bottle. Guar- 
: anteed to increase your 
catch or money refunded. 
FRE We will also send you 
@ large Skunk hunting picture in 6 colors, 
“The Unwelcome Surprise” and our latest 
price lists. You get full value for Furs when you ship us. 
No charges for Selling as We are Direct Buyers. 
UNITED STATES FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. A 209 Ne First Sa, St. Lous, Mo. 
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than most boys of their age possess. Clar- 
ence had a profit of $115.70 and Eugene, 
the youngster, cleared $106. 

“This year we are going to plant three 
acres each and we hope .-to get an auto- 
mobile with the money. Then we have 
promised to save up money for college, 
agricultural school,” explained Eugene. 


PEANUTS are planted in a corn planter, 
set to drop the kernels a little closer 
than corn. The planting machine plants 
one row and marks the furrow for the 
next one, then they follow the mark back, 
making a furrow for the third row, and so 
on. After that they must drive the horse 
(or mule, mostly) cultivator between the 
rows and wait until October. Then they 
may pull them or turn them out with a 
plow. Some first cut the tops or foliage, 
which is called “pea hay” and is very 
valuable, almost as valuable as alfalfa. 
Then they turn out the roots with a plow 
and pick off the peanuts and plow the roots 
into the ground because they are full of 
nitrogen, which is the best fertilizer. If 
you examine the picture of peanut roots 
here you will see little lumps or nodules 
on them. That’s the nitrogen the plant 
gathers from the air, just as big factories 
are now beam nitrogen out of the air. 

The peanuts do not grow on the roots, 
but a little shoot grows out, a sterile yel- 
low blossom appears and the shoot dives 
into the ground and a peanut grows on 
the end. Note how the peanut shoots grow 
from the plant, not the root. 

So the peanut furnishes fertilizer for the 
soil, good hay for the live stock and the 
eanuts which sell anywhere from $1.50 to 
$2.30 and sometimes: higher per bushel. 
here are peanut “factories” in the various 
towns which buy direct from the farmers, 
which is much better than dealing with 
commission men who take some of the 
profit. These peanuts are sorted by ma- 


chinery, the biggest ones being kept in the 
shell and sold at a fancy price for *jum- 
bos.” The best grades are shipped away 
for salted peanuts and peanu” butter. The 
shells are ground up into powder and sold 
for polishing tin plate, the broken bits of 
the: peanuts and the second grades are 
pressed and the oil extracted. Much of the 
oil we eat on our salads, called ‘Pure 
Olive Oil’ is really peanut oil, and it is 
quite as ge and nourishing. The mass 
that is left is pressed into oil cakes and 
fed to cattle, so that nothing, not even 
the roots, is wasted. 

Last spring Mr. J. S. Ellithorp, repre- 
senting a packing company up North, 
which, among other things, makes peanut 
butter, went down to Petersburg and met 
some of the club boys from Greenville, Din- 
widdle, Sussex, Chesterfield, and Surry 
counties. He gave the boys a big banquet 
and took them to a show, and the boys 
made speeches and thanked him for their 
cash prizes. This year more peanut belt 
boys are competing for the cash prizes and 
also trying to start that fund for an auto- 
mobile. 

I found fifty or more boys saving for an 
automobile and five boys who had each 
bought one with peanut money. Once in 
a while a girl will join a club and com- 
pete. Many girls grew an acre or more of 
peanuts and made enough money to_ buy 
all the pretty clothes they would need for 
the next two years’ parties, dances, and 
picnics. 

Do the peanut belt boys like peanuts? 

Certainly, just as the Northern New York 
State boys like cherries and the California 


boys like oranges and the Michigan 
boys like apples. They always keep a few 
sacks at home to roast now and then. If 


you live below the Mason and Dixon line, 
or if you live in a climate that is about 
the same as that of Virginia, why not try 
raising your own peanuts? 
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Springs Replace Air in Tire 


K NOCKING the wind out of the automobile business is the aim of a Cincinnati 


inventor. 


Springs stuffed into outer casings make a puncture proof tire, which 


needs no air to fill it, according to Albert Benzinger, who has sought patents on his 


invention. 
at will without harm. 


The tire can be fitted readily to the rim, he says, and can be punctured 


The arrangement of the springs, which take the lateral strain in rounding corners 
or running on rough roads, resembles a lady’s hair in curl-papers. An offer of several 


hundred thousand dollars has been refused by the inventor, he says. 


The springs 


shown are to be covered by ordinary outer tire casings, but there is no inflation by 


air and no inner tubes. 
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Medicine as a Career 


(Continued from page 16) 


in reclaiming the marsh, the wilderness, and 
the barrens, and converting them into 
fields, rich in agricultural products and 
abundant in happy homes. 

It must not be inferred from the eat 
stress placed upon preventive medicine 
that the curative art is not equally worthy. 
Cure is not going to be replaced wholly by 
prevention. 


“Curative” Medicine 


: DURING NEARLY every century since 


history’s annals began, there have been 
some superior men, intelligent and far- 
seeing above the masses, who have con- 
tributed’ something to science. Such were 
Hippocrates, Galen, Pare, Servetus, Har- 
vey, and others whom we now delight to 
honor as contributors to knowledge and 
benefactors to the race. The discoveries, 
by empirical methods, of the specific effects 
of Peruvian bark in malaria and of mer- 
cury in syphilis did much to improve the 
condition of life and to enlarge the field 
of human endeavor. Since the scientific era 
began, the marvelous virtue of antitoxin 
in diphtheria, its eat value in tetanus, 
the relief of cretinism by thyroid feeding, 
the action of thymol in hook worm disease, 
the benefit of salvarsan in the treatment 
of syphilis, the Pasteur treatment of hydro- 
phobia, the prevention and cure of berri- 
berri by nutritional regulation, mark some 
of the most evident achievements in cura- 
tive medicine. 

The physician of fifty years ago was 
compelled to rely largely upon the study 
and interpretation of symptoms in which 
the best became highly proficient. To-day 
he supplements these studies with the mi- 
croscope, Roentgen ray, test tube and other 
instruments of scientific precision, found- 
ing his: conclusions upon exact and posi- 
tive knowledge, instead of from guesses. 
A large part of medical study consists in 


becoming familiar with the use and appli- 
cation of instruments of precision for 
diagnostic purposes. While the achieve- 
ments of preventive medicine have greatly 
reduced the numbers of those _ infected, 
medicine is not neglecting its curative 
agents and still greater results in this 
direction can be expected. 


As to Surgery 


ANOTHER FIELD which has a marvel- 
ous advance is that of modern surgery. 
No greater gifts has science brought to 
suffering man than surgical anesthesia, the 
discovery of which American medicine can 
justly boast, and aseptic surgery, made 
possible by the fundamental work of Pas- 
teur and given practical application through 
the genfus of Lister. These discoveries en- 
able the surgeon to penetrate every part 
of the body and remove diseased tissue, 
repair injuries, extract foreign bodies and 
restore the individual to health and effi- 
ciency while he sleeps wholly unconscious 
of tke operation. Plastic surgery has be- 
come a fine art and the successful trans- 
plantation of tissue is being practiced in 
the base hospitals of Europe, where the 
brutalities of man are being ameliorated 
by_ skilful operations. The possibility of not 
only preserving but of growing animal tis- 
sue in vitro has been demonstrated and 
has developed a reasonable hope that the 
surgeon of the future may do still greater 
miracles. 

It is a privilege and a joy to enter this 
profession when it is moving forward so 
rapidly under great leaders. For those who 
possess intelligence, who manifest industry 
both during and after student life, who 
maintain the most sincere antes rity in all 
actions, both professional an non-pro- 
fessional, extends a boundless field here 
for accomplishment. 


HE, SURGEON-GENERAL of the United States Navy, William 


C. Braisted, has written the sto 


War” for THE AMERICAN Boy. 


from t 


viewpoint of the men who kee 
camp, and trench, patch up soldiers w 


of “The Military Surgeon in 
tis a graphic picture * eed 
isease from battleship, 


have arms, or legs, or 


jaws, or noses shot away, and conquer the germs which in former 


wars killed so many men. 


This story 


of heroes and the wonders 


they perform will appear in the November AMERICAN BOY. 
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THE AMERICAN ‘Boy 


He Knows- 
Do You? 


SE in the 
ways of 


fishing, the 
veteran angler. 
knows that the 
tackle that meets 


yi the sternest tests is sold under 
{ the Sign of the Leaping Dolphin. 
Right now is the time for you 
mM, to go to the dealer that shows 
that sign. Fill your tackle needs 
today witha selection of Abbey 

& Imbrie Fishing Tackle. 


Abbey & Imbrie Tackle is the kind a 
boy can be proud of. It has been the first 
choice of anglers for 96 years. No 
other tackle has a reputation like this. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry it, send for catalog. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc. 
15-17 Warren Street, New York City 


SION OF THE 
LEAPING DOLPHIN 


ie 


T) OWN bill the Atherton Coaster Brake glides 

like an aeroplane~there’s no friction at all. 
Up hill it never slips. It can’t because of positive 
drive. 

To stop—well, that’s up to you. You can bring 

her to a stand-still in the bicycle’s length or you 

can roll to a stop as smooth as velvet. 

Ask your dealerto show youthe Atherton, 
FREE—for your bicycle. _Initial letter 
handsomely designed in 5 colors for 
names of 3 local bicycle dealers. 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS Co.* 
211 Winchester Road 8 Buffalo. New York 


Ralph 
Henry 
Barbour’s 
new book of 
football and 
life at “‘prep” 
school. 
‘Hitting The 
Line’’ is a dandy 
story, full of ex- 
citement and 
i thrills, telling how Monty 
Crail made good in his studies 
and on the football team at Graf- 


ton Oollege. Colored pictures, 
$1.35 net. Atall booksellers. 


Write for free catalog of 
Appletons’ Books for Boys. 


HITTING 
THE 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


rompt returns, correct 

air dealing means more 

money foryou. Before shipping any one get our 
reliable prices, supply catalog andshipping tags. 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. ST.LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 
Dept. 356"One Reliable Fur House’? Writs Teday 


PPERS sox case 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, Skunk, Possum, Muskrat 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginsemg. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
Dept. 102 St. Louis, Mo. 


Comics, cartoons, com- 

mercial, newspaper and 

magazine Illustrating, 

e Pastel and Crayon Por- 
, traits. By Mail or Local 

Classes. 10 LESSONS 


FREE. Writefor ArtBook 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 25A, Flatiron Building, New York 


CARTRIDGE PREMOS (No. 00) 


This little camera introduces a new eize picture 
1% x1% inches. 
It is fitted with 
automatic shutter 
and first quality 
meniscus lens 
carefully tested. 
V-shaped lines on 
the top and sides 
indicate the scope 
of the view, and 
the camers is 
covered with a 
lasting quality of 
imitation leather. 
It loads with a 
—— 6 exposure 
film cartridge. It 
is of standard 
Eastman quality. 
This camera is in 

no sense a toy but will make satisfactory pictures 

for a person of any age. 


Seat postpaid te “American Bey" subscribers fer ene new 
yearly subscription. Price ef camera slene, 75 cents, prepaid. 


A renewal, your own subscription or that of any member 
ef your family dees net count teward any premium. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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7440—Girl’s Fine aa 
Zephyr Wool Fi Ney i 
Coat f } 


5425—Child’s 
Sailor Collar. 
Coat 


Every Real Boy 
Wants a Bradley 


N°? bundling up in an 

overcoat for the real boy. 
Yet his mother isn’t afraid 
he’ll catch cold—for he’s got 
his Bradley Navajo on. 


Real boys—and real girls, 
too—find winter the jolliest 
season, if they have Bradleys. 
There’s no need to mope in- 
doors then. 


Bradley Sweaters are the favorite all- 
the-year-round garment. Whenever 
there’s a snap in the air you pull on 
your Bradley, and you feel like toast 
just off the stove. 


The Bradley is the warmest and 
strongest. You can out-grow a 
Bradley but you can’t wear out a 
Bradley. Andina Bradley you always 
look so smart and manly. 


Be sure you ask for a Bradley. In 
Bradley Sweaters you have the new 
styles—exactly the sort that boys like. 
You can get any solid color and a 
great many stunning color combina- 
tions. How would a Navajo in your 
school colors suit you? 


Write for the Bradley 
Style Booklet 


Bradley Knitting Company 
1012 Bradley Avenue 
Delavan, Wis. 
9861—Pure Worsted 


Navajo Coat 


8960—Heavy Brushed Navajo Coat 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


“Doing its Bit” for 


ARE of the teeth is insisted on in military 

and naval regulations—‘‘Good Teeth— 

Good Health—Good Soldier—Good Sailor’ 
seems a thoroughly established truth. 


Boy Scout rules, too, emphasize the importance 
of daily tooth-brushing, and every boy should 
make that a home rule for himself. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 1s a great help. 


the Nation’s Teeth 


It tastes good—and cleans the teeth perfectly. 
The handy, generous size tube fits in a kit con- 
veniently whenever you hike or travel. 


With Colgate’s you will enjoy the twice-a-day 
care your teeth need. And because you like it 
you will not forget Ribbon Dental Cream 
when you first get up in the morning and just 
before going to bed at night. Use Colgate’s 
and ‘“‘do your bit’’ for your teeth. 


Sold everywhere—or a trial tube for 6c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 63, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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